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BRIGADIER-GENERAL ADNA R. CHAFFEE 
Appointed to the command of all the United States troops in China. 


From a photograph taken when General Chaffee was serving as Major-General of Volunteers in Cuba, 
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Fashion 
rat, ** 


The price was not what 
gave Queen Quality shoes 
their phenomenal popularity. 

They FIT THE FEET and are 
at the same time deautiful, styl- 
ish, and serviceable. They com- 
bine /ashion and Comfort. This 
is the secret of their success. 

Those ladies who visit the Paris 
Exposition will find nothing more 
conducive to their comfort while 
abroad than a pair of these shoes. 


The latest shapes, the most fashion- 


able and highest grade leathers. 


For Street, Dress, 
House or Outing 


One price for all, 


Boots $3. 


.% Oxfords $2.50. , 
‘ 





aii alts 
dey B\CKFORD ST. 
BOSTON. 


pee, OUR CATALOGUE 


exe) 


SPANISH OPERA 
PAT. TIP 4 


Ss 


Sold in more than 2,000 cities and mi 
towns in this country and Canada. 


ONLY ONE DEALER 
IN A TOWN 


Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 
Never Grow Brassy. 


1 


The styles for Spring and Sum- 
mer, 1900, are the most beautiful 
that were ever shownin America. 


' shows our many styles, 
and will be sent 
FREE, with address 
of the local dealer, on 
request. 

Boots sent prepaid, 
$3.25; Oxfords, $2.75. 








.S—lJn Canada and 
all countries where 
duty ts paid, 
Boots, $3.75 
Anaeess ds 33. 
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Looks for Summer Reading | 








Nature Books 


Our Native Trees, and How 
to Identify Them 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 


With 178 Full-Page Plates from Photographs and 162 Text- 

Drawings. Crown 8vo, $2,00 xeft. 

** The plan of the present book is admirable and should 
make it an invaluable aid to all who are interested in our 
beautiful American trees.”"—New York Times, Saturday 
Review. 


How to Know the Wild 
Flowers 
By MRS. WILLIAM STARR DANA 


Thousand 

Enlarged, Rewritten, and Entirely Reset. - A Guide to the 
Names, Haunts and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. 
With 48 full-page colored plates by Extste Louise SHaw, 
and 110 full-page illustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00 xeZ. 

‘**No popular work on botany has ever achieved such 
universal and deserved popularity as this volume of Mrs. 
Dana’s. To those who love wild flowers it has proved a 
treasure, and with the additions now made it will be of yet 
greater value.”—Boston Transcript. 





How to Know the Ferns 


By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS 
(Mrs. Dana) 

A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Native 
Ferns. With 144 full-page illustrations, and 6 full-page 
illustrations from photographs. Crown Svo, $1.50 mez, 
“Of the ferns, as the flowers, she writes as one who not 

only knows but loves them, The charm of her fern-book 

is as irresistible and pervading as is the charm of nature 
itself.”—New Vork Mail and Express. 


Our Common Birds and 
How to Know Them 
By JOHN B, GRANT 


With 64 full-page plates. 16th thousand. Oblong 12mo, 
$1.50 wez. 

“It gives plain, practical illustration regarding birds and 
how best to study them in their haunts and homes in the 
woods and fields. The plates adorn the pages and give value 
to the concise, clearly written text.”,—CAzcago Inter-Ocean. 








New Fiction 


Unleavened Bread 


Fourth Edition. By Ropert GRANT. 12mo, $1.50. 





“The reader will rejoice in what is distinctly a new book, 
as full of freshness as of vigor.’—New York Times. 


The Touchstone 


By EptrH WHARTON. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Mrs. Wharton’s novel is certain to give to the discrimi- 
nating reader that rare delight which comes from the com- 
bination of remarkable intelligence, anda style that exempli- 
fies precision, grace, lucidity, and above all distinction.” — 
The Bookman. 


The Garden of Eden 


By BLancHEe WILLIS Howarp. Second Edition. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


“It is an extraordinary book, and on altogether different 
lines from any of the other works of its clever and brilliant 
author.”—Portland Press. 


Red Blood and Blue 
A Story of the New South. By Harrison ROBERTSON, 
Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


“*Mr. Robertson has chosen an attractive title for an 
attractive book. He has built a solid foundation of vivid 
characters, manly and womanly simplicity.”—7he Book- 
man, 


The Grip of Honor 


A Romance of Paul Jones and the Revolution. 
sand, Illustrated.” 12mo, $1.50. 


“It is one of the most thrilling of American historical 
novels.”"— Baltimore Herald. 


The Monk and the Dancer 


By ARTHUR CossSLETT SMITH. 12mo, $1.50. 


10th thou- 


“* All that short stories should be—pithy, original, scintilla- 
ting.” —Chicago Tribune. 


Toomey and Others 
By RoBertT SHACKLETON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


“* Better stories of New York East Side life have never 
been written.”’"—7he Outlook. 








Essays by Eliot Gregory (An Idler) 


Worldly Ways and Byways 


** It is so full of faithful observation, of worldly but whole- 
some wisdom, and it is withal couched in such good-humored 
terms, that we find it decidedly entertaining.”—NMew Vork 
Tribune. (12mo0, $1.50.) 


The Ways of Men 


“This volume continues the series of delightfully cynical 
sketches begun by Mr. Gregory’s ‘ Worldly Ways and Byways.’ 
All of the essays are witty, interesting and suggestive.” — 7he 
Outlook. (12mo, $1.50.) 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pudiishers 





























. The Outlook 





THE NEw SUMMER NOVELS 


THE GreATEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN | 


THE REIGN OF LAW 


“ The story has not only the extraordinary beauty which gives Mr. Allen’s 
PUBLISHED work a place by itself in our literature; it has also great spiritual depth Mlustrated by 
THIS and unusual grasp of thought. . . . It is primarily the work of an artistto HARRY FENN 
WEEK whom the dramatic interest is supreme. ... The story of two human and 
Cloth, $1.50 souls . . . touched throughout with that exquisite beauty which reminds ’ 
oth, $1. the reader of Hawthorne.”—HAMILTON W. MaBiz in The Outlook. J. C. EARL 





‘¢* THE REIGN OF LAW’ seems . . . by the dignity of its treatment, by its tense drama, tender pathos, and narrow approach to 
tragedy, to be a story that has long been waiting for a perfect artist to interpret it in the true way.”—THE INDIANAPOLIS News, 


‘“‘A great book—great alike in beauty and in depth.’”,—NeEw York TimEs’ Sart. REVIEW. 


“That it will take its place as one of the notable books of the year practically goes without saying, 
and wherever the best and noblest of English speech is appreciated, this book will find a hearing.” 


—LOUISVILLE Times, 
NEW EDITIONS OF JAMES LANE ALLEN’S WOVELS COMPLETE 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, $1.00. AFTERMATH, $z.00. TWO GENTLEMEN OF KENTUCKY, 50 cexits. 
THE BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, §z.50. FLUTE AND VIOLIN, $2.50. 
SUMMER IN ARCADY, $1.25. THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, $7.50; illustrated, $2.50. 





OrHer New Novets—StTRIKING DELINEATIONS 
OF MODERN BUSINESS LIFE OF LIFE IN PAGAN ROME 
THE BANKER AND THE BEAR A FRIEND OF CASAR 


By THE STORY OF A B A TALE OF THE FALL 
HENRY CORNER IN LARD y OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 


aa . WILLIAM “Asastory ... there can be no question 
KITCHELL “ An exciting and absorbing story.” STEARNS of its success . . . yet to say so is to give a 


WEBSTER —New York Timgs’ Sat. REVIEW. DAVIS most meagre idea ot the large sustained in- 


“ A most fascinating book.” terest of the whole.’”— Nancy Huston 
Cloth, $1.50 —TiMEs-HERALD, Chicago, Cloth, $1.50 Banxs in the current BoOOKMAN. 





OF SOCIAL LIFE W By ROBERT HERRICK, 
IN THE WEST THE EB OF LIFE University of Chicago 

JUST “ The greatest study of American social life... ever contributed to American By the Author of 

READY fiction” (/nter Ocean); “ As a story it is absorbing” (Bookman); “ Brilliantly THE GOSPEL 


written” (Detroit Free Press); ‘Most emphatically worth reading” (Boston 
Cloth, $1.50 Budget), were a few of the comments on Mr. Herrick’s last novel. OF FREEDOM 


OF AMERICAN FARM LIFE OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE 


AS THE LIGHT LED VOICES IN THE NIGHT 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Cloth “ : : “ A novel which grows in power and inter- 
$1.50 a omnes and vital waey of the Middle Cloth, est ... as it nears its climax . . . surprising 
West . . . it ought to be widely read. $1.50 one with the extent and thoroughness of the 

—Boston BupGeET. author’s knowledge.”—THE OUTLOOK. 





Send for a special descriptive circular. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 
LONDON TO.LADYSMITH 
VIA PRETORIA 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, author of 
“The River War: Being an Account-of the 
Re-conquest of the Soudan,” “ The Story of 
the Malakand Field Force, 1897,” etc., etc. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
‘Mr. Churchill . . . sets down in straightforward narrative 
the things he saw, the things that happened to him, and with the 
force of true simplicity he leaves a deep impression. . . . His 
capture, imprisonment, and escape provide him with exciting 
material, and in these chapters, too, we find some striking 
glimpses of the situation in South Africa as seen by the Boers. . . . 
‘London to Ladysmith via Pretoria’ is one of the volumes that 
we cannot afford to leave unread.”—V. Y. Tribune. 


SAVROLA 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. By 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. Crown 
8vo, 350 pages, $1.25. 

** Mr. Churchill has a stirring story to tell, and tells it in vigor- 
ous, straightforward English. His personages are real flesh and 


blood, his characters are drawn with a bold, free hand, and his 
incidents are full of life and vigor.”—Daily Telegraph. 


AMERICA’S WORKING 
PEOPLE 


By CHARLES B. SPAHR. Reprinted with Cor- 
rections, from Zhe Outlook (N. Y.) $1.25. 
ContTENTs :—I. A Typical Primitive Community.—II. 

The Old Factory Towns in New England.—III. The New 

Factory Towns of the South—IV. The Negro as an In- 

dustrial Factor—V. The Negro as a Citizen—VI. The 

Coal Mines of Pennsylvania.—VII. The Iron Centers.— 

VIII. The Trades-Union Movement in Chicago.—IX. The 

Mormons.—X. The Northern Farm, 


GOVERNMENT: or HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. JUSTICE 


By Epmonp KELLY, M.A., F.G.S., sometime 
Lecturer on Municipal Government at Colum- 
bia University, in the City of New York; 
author of “Evolution and Effort.” Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


“This book is an attempt to discuss the issues which stand at 
the foundation of all political discussions, and to come to some 
definite conclusions regarding them.” 





STANLEY ]. WEYMAN 
SOPHIA 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of “ A Gentle- 
man of France,” “Under the Red Robe,” 
“The Castle Inn,” etc., etc. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


“*Quite the best thing, since ‘A Gentleman of France,’ that 
Stanley Weyman has done is his new romance, ‘Sophia.’ It is 
the story of a girl whose scheming relatives try to turn her heart 
from a worthless adventurer to a nobleman she dislikes, but to 
whom, with her own consent, curiously, accident and fate and 
finally love bind her. The time of the action, and there is plenty 
of it, is that of George II., and there are pages that remind one 
of the charm of Miss Burney. The book is well worth the read- 
ing.”—New England Magazine. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 
ELISSA 


Or THE DOOM OF ZIMBABWE 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

*** Elissa’ is an attempt to recreate the life of the ancient 
Pheenician Zimbabwe, whose ruins still stand in Rhodesia, and, 
with the addition of the necessary love story, to suggest circum- 
stances such as might have brought about or accompanied its 
fall at the hands of the surrounding savage tribes.”’ 


PARSON KELLY 


By A. E. W. Mason, author of “ The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,” and ANDREW LANG. 
With frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


“This is an extremely clever novel; witty, humorous, ani- 
mated, and picturesque, and so full of dramatic situations that it 
would make a fine play. . . . The characterization is strong, the 
narrative brisk, and in style and incident the novel possesses 
highly attractive qualities. A very pretty love story runs through 
the book.” —Chronicle- Telegram (Pittsburg). 


THE MORALS OF SUICIDE 


By the Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A., Scholar and 
Moral Science Prizeman of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge; author of ‘“ A Companion to the 
Psalter,” “‘ Monograph on the Gainsborough 
Parish Registers,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


THE HEXATEUCH ACCORDING TO THE REVISED 
VERSION ARRANGED 
DOCUMENTS BY MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
HISTORICAL THEOLOGY, OXFORD. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Marginal References, and Synoptical Tables, by J. Esti 
CARPENTER, M.A. Lond., and G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, M.A. Oxon. 
Introduction and Appendices; Vol. II. Text and Notes.) $12.00 zet. 


IN ITS CONSTITUENT 


2 vols. 4to. 


(Vol. I. 


%,* A descriptive circular of this work, with specimen pages, will be sent to any address upon request. 
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-LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 











scours AND COLLEGES 





BOOKKEEPING, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
RAPID CALCULATION, 


COMMERCIAL LAW, 
PENMANSHIEP, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING. 


he PACKARD 
COMMERCE CEROOL 


ror East 23d Street, Corner Fourth Avenue, New York. Phone 101 - 1§, 
“©The School that Makes a Specialty of Each Student.’ 


For nearly half a century this school has enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the business community—and has enriched that 
community by contributing from its graduates thousands who 
are prominent along all lines of indust: ial and financial activit 
Thorough individual instruction in all commercial branches 


for earnest young men and women. 


Ask for catalogue. 


STUDENTS TMAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 





New York City | 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends. teachers to conga. schools, 
and families. Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency 


Tutors, governesses. 
Best Schools recommended. 3 E. 14St., N.Y. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL for GIRLS 
2042 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


18th year opens 
Oct. 3. Resi- 
dent and day 
4 pupils. Gym- 
nasium. Art 
and Music stu- 
dios. Thorough 
work, special 
and graduate. 
Home care, so 
: cial recreation. 

wv All the advan- 
tages of New York. C ve ean certificate privi- 
lege, M Mrs. Helen M. Scoville, Prin. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 


Ceachers’ College 


The professional school of Columbia Uni- 
versity for the training of general teachers 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, and 
instructors in normal ‘schools and coilege 
Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scho ww 
ships amounting to $5,750 annually. Cata- 
logue sent on application to the Secretary, 
James E. Russet, Ph.D., Dean. 




















Deaf or hard-of-hearing adults can acqgireu 
Lip-Reading at Home 


in six weeks. _ Easy, practical, interesting les- 
sons by ail. One hour a day for study 
and practice. Results satorely satistactory. 
Terms moderate. DAVID GREENE, 
1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


merican and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency.—Supplies Colleges, Schools, 
and Famihes with Professors. Teachers. 
‘Tutors, and Governesses, resident or visii- 
ing, American. or Foreign. Parents aided 
in choice of schools. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG- 
FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Riverside School for Girls 
312 and 315 Riverside Drive, New York 


Limited classes for resident students. 

College_ certificates. Advanced_ elective 
courses. Special French,German, Music, and 
Art, with preparation, for travel. Summer 
classes in Europe. Miss Epitu L. Cooper. 


3 West Sth Street, New York City 


Montpelier Home School for Girls 


Overlooking Central Park. Day pupils lim- 
ited. Address Mrs. T. TiLeston GREENE. 














New York City 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HOUR FROM New YorK 
The Misses Ely’s School 52%. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 











Mindesgastee Normal Department, 
al Culture Schools, 

109 W. 54th St. 

Oct. Ist. 


‘Two years’ course. Opens 
Circular sent on application. 





heBrooklyn Heights Seminary 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn 
Boarding and day school for girls. Each 


* rtment in charge of a specialist. Indi- 
ual instruction. 





Brooklyn Heights, New York City, 
160 Joralemon Street 


The Katherine L. Maltby ‘ME and 


Highest city advantages. Academic, collegi- 
ate, and special courses _of study. 
resident students $500. Twelfth year. 


THE ADELPHI BROOKLYN, 


Adelphi College, three courses leading to 
degrees of B.A. or B.S., with pedagogical 
options equivalent to training- school course, 

ormal Courses for kindergartners and draw- 
ing teachers, School of Fine Arts and School 
of Musical. Art, and the Adelphi Ac icadem 

a model fitting school. HL 
L EVERMORE, Ph.D., oecllee” 


Regular 








California 


MILLS COLLEGE 


The only chartered Woman’s College in 
California. Confers degrees and presents 
its Alumnz as accepted candidates for grad- 
uate work at the Universities. Seminary 
pone accredited by the Universities. Offers 
—_ lent ——— for the study of Music, 

Art, and Elocution; also Business Course. 
Terms moderate. un for Latalagne. Fali 
term opens Au Addr 
Mrs. C. T. MI 1 Miils College P. O., Cal. 


Miss Orton’s 
Classical School dis 


PASADENA, CAL, 


Certificates admit to Eastern colleges. New 
buildings. Gymnasium. Special care of 
ealth. Climate unsurpassed, warm winters. 
Sea and mountain breezes. 
ANNA B. ORTON, Principal. 











whet California 
The address of gg 
THE THACHER SCHOOL 
ts Nordhaff (Southern) California. 


Mt. Tamalpais Military Academ 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
University preparation. U. S. Government 

endorsement. Ideal climate. Select, 
student-body. Illustrated catalogue. f 20 
Head Masters, Drs. Crossy & GRAYBILI. 








Connecticut 


BLACK HALL SCHOOL 
Black Hall, Conn. 
For a limited number of boys. Individual 
care and training combined with class work. 
CHAS. G. BA ETT, Principal 


The Curtis School 
for Young Boys 


Brookfield Center, Conn. 

Our book will make a felicitous revelation 
about the possibilities open to your boy in 
the life of a successful school. o new boy 
taken older than 13. $500. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS 


The Cornwall School 


CORNWALL, CONN. 
For college or business. Woodworking sho; 
Tennis, Go uet, Ball, &c. Descriptive book 
free. F. McGaw, F. E. BRAGDON, Prins. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


Boys carefully trained. 
F. H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Conn 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
An ideal combination of school and home 
life for ten pupils. 28 miles from New York 
City. Unsurpassed healthfulness. Thor 
ough mental, moral, and physical training 
75th year. J. H: Root, frin., Greenwich, Ct 


Theological 
Thorpagh Training, > 
Special Course in Seminary 
Missions. 
Apply to 
| A ea rt SEMINARY 
iS Every advantage for young 
ladies. Refined surroundings. 
eautiful situation. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Prin., 
Hartford, Conn. 

















67th Year Opens 
September 26, 1900 





Ample Equipment, 
hdl Jacosus. Hartford, Conn. 
Gymnasium. Healthful and 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FOR 
BOYS 





—— = = 
ADVISORY BOARD 
Hon. David J. Brewer, 
ciate Justice U. S. Supreme Court, 
Gen. John W. Foster, LL. D., 
2x-Secretary of State. 
n. Lyman J. Gage 
Ho y Sec Ee. of the Treasury. 
Mr. Charles C. Glover 
j President tien Nat'l Bank. 
Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
Ex-Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Li..0., 
United States ‘“ D. 
Bishop John F. Hurst, D.D., 
Chancellor, American U fen ag 
Maj. John W. Powell, LL. D., 
Director, Bureau of Amer. Ethnology. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D, 


. S. Commissioner of Labor. 


them physic ally. mentally and morally ; 
cultured home ; 


top of this page. 


In The Washington School special attention is paid to the health and phy- 


sical development of the boy. The Medical Director, a practicing physician 
of Washington, examines each boy's heart at the beginning of the year, and 
gives a series of lectures, each term, on diet, exercise, accidents, and similar 
subjects. The Physical Director, a former ‘Varsity Captain of one of the 
large Universities and a graduate of the Chautauqua School of Physical 
Culture, coaches the team, takes the boys on cross-country runs and bicycle 
trips, and has ge neral charge of the School's athletics. Each boy at the 
time or entrance is given a careful physical examination, and a special set of 
exercises is recommended for him. The school is equipped with a gym- 
Scania: and a complete athletic field, with tennis and basketball courts, a 
football and baseball field and a standard quarter-mile track. Thus there 


The Pupils’ Residence. 
The W: ct School has been founded to give toa limited number of boys a well-rounded education ; to develop 
to surround them during their formative 
in short, to prepare them for higher education, or for the duties of active life. 
these purposes, The W ashington School has marked advantages of its own because of its methods, its location, its 


equipment, and the character and eminence of the men who are giving it their support. 
Washington School is show n conclusively by the remarkable endorsement contained in the list of names at the 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION 
Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., 
President Harvard University. 
Daniel C. Gilman, LL. 
resident Johns Hopkins University. 
Arthur T. Hadley, LL. D., 
President Yale University. 
William R. Harper, D.D., LL. D., 
President Chicago University. 
William T- Harris, Ph. D., LL. 
q Commissioner of E ducation, 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington,S.T.D., LL.D. 
Bishop of Central New York. 
Francis L. Patton, D. D., LL. D., 
’resident Princeton University. 
Herbert Putnam, Litt. D., 
Librarian of Congress. 
William L. Wilson, LL. 


President Washington & ‘Lee University. 


yeriod with the influences of a 
For accomplishing 


The superiority of The 


is every opportunity for that active exercise which not only provides for 
the boy’s enjoyment, but develops his vigor and health. 

Among the other advantages of The Washington School are its large 
its new Recitation Hall, em- 
bodying the latest ideas in school architecture ; its location, combining the 
advantages of the country with those of the National Capital ; its informal 
talks by such men as Justice Harlan of the U.S. Supreme Court, Secretar 
Long and others equally well known; its method of instruction by which 
each boy can pursue those Studies best adapted to his individual needs ; and 
its system of * * home life,”’ in which not more than twelve boys with two 
teachers and a lady in che arge occupy a mi agnificent country residence cost+ 
ing over $50,000, where they will enjoy all the advantages of a refined home, 


faculty of ten thoroughly trained teachers ; 





For further partieulats address the Heap Master, LOUIS LEVERETT HOOPER, A. M., Wagatncron, D.C, 











____ Connecticut _ 


Connecticut 





The 


Hotchkiss School 


7 Esty . nOWA 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 

\n endowed school for boys, devoted ex- 
clusively to preparation for college or scien- 
tife school. 

The "9 xt year begins Sept. 12, 1900. 

WARD G. COY, Head Master. 








Boxwood 
School 


Old Lyme, Conn. 


An ideally located girls’ school with 
sea air,a quiet, safe neighborhood, 
he: Ithful surroundings “and every 


comfort. Two courses. College Pre- 
paratory and Elective, with unusual 
attention to English in each. A 
new gymnasium and grounds of 
twenty acres devoted to cricket, golf, 
tennis, basket-ball, and other open- 
air cames, 

For catalogue address 

M&S. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD 











P. 0 Box F. Old Lyme, Conn. 
a 





Connecticut 





School for Girls 228°,fo2"- 
Healthy, happy outdoor life. 
Lyme, Conn. Annex to Boxwood School. 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


Yale Divinity School 


A thorough : training. fos for the ministry, scien- 
= and practicai pay veuty advan- 

ages Address sEUR YALE 
D VINITY SCHOOL, “Ad 2 of en, Conn. 


INGLESIDE 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Reopens Tuesday, Gctober 2d, 1900. 

Irs. WM. D. BLAcK, Patroness. 


The Misses Winton’s 
School for Girls 
RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


McLEAN SEMINARY} 


FOR GIRLS. | College Preparatory, Eng- 
lish and .Special Elective Courses. Art, 
Music. For particulars address 

Rev. J. B. McLEAN, Simsbury, Ct. 


The King School Stamford, 


Connecticut 
College or business preparation. One hun- 
dred and sixteen boys successfully prepared 
for college. Special vim ad young 
fers to Dean PY ‘ale College. Ten boarding 
pupils. a. } 


AYDEN HALL, Windsor, Conn. 
‘A home school for girls of all ages. Its 
certificate admits to leading colleges. An 
ideal location—a suburb of Hartford, midway 
between New York and —- Terms $400 
to $550. For circulars addre: 
Miss J. S. WIL L IAMS, Prin. 


























The Catharine Aiken 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

STAMFORD, CONN. Near New York 

Forty-sixth year opens Oct. 2d. Aca- 
demic, college preparatory, and special 
courses. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. Special advantages in Music, 
both instrumental and vocal, in Art, and 
in Modern Languages. Short daily drill 
in Miss Aiken's method of concentrating 
the attention. Out-of-door classes in 
nature study throughout the year. 

For catalogue and further information 
address the Principal, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B., 

(Weliesley) 














I OSEMARY HALL.—A Country 
School for Girls.— Will be removed 
in Oct., 1900, from Wallingford, Conn., to 
Greenwich, Conn. For circulars address" 
Miss RUUTZ-REES, Wallingford, Conn. 





District of Columbia 


‘Chevy Chase 
FRENCH AND ENGL ISH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRL 
Suburb of W ~ 
French the i language of the house. 
Mlle. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal, 
oo Chase P. O., Md. 





Illinois 


112 Clark Street 
Howarp N. OGpen, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Prest. 
Autumn 6) uarter 

pens Sept. 3rd. my 


Illinois, Chicago, 
Illinois 
College of Law 


day and evening atbeots 3 years’ LL.B. 
course prepares for the Bar in any _ State 
Degrees LL.M., D.C.L., ard LL.D. for 
Post-Graduates. Send for catalogue. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Tome Institute 


Port Deposit, [Id. 


Incorporated under the laws of Maryland with an endowment of Three Million Dollars ($3,000,0. 0) 


Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D., Director 


Pending further and fuller statement of plans for the advanced secondary education of boys «nd 
young men for College and University, as well as for business careers and professional schools, at ‘he 
Tome Institute, announcement is now made that.a limited number of selected boys will be accepted ior 
its boarding department in the first group of new buildings at the opening of the Fall Term, Septem der 


26, 1900. 


There are no extras. Early application for admission is advisable. 

The site, on the Palisades of the Susquehanna River and Chesapeake Bay, reached by the 
two great trunk lines between New England and the South (B. & O. and Penna. Railroads), is believed 
to be one of the most beautiful and accessible in the country—four hours from New York, one and a 


half hours from Philadelphia, one hour from Baltimore, two hours from, Washington. 


The annual charge for board, tuition, and laundry is $400; for residents of Maryland, $00. 


Unusual 


facilities for outdoor sports and physical culture under the direction of Mr. Charles E. Hammett 


Well-equipped Gymnasium with Swimming Pool. 


Skating, Boating, Golf, Baseball, Football. An 


exceptionally competent staff of Masters has been secured, including two Head Masters of leading 


American schools. 


For information address the Registrar. 





4+.~.. _. "anno Rake se, 
Day and Boarding 


ASCHAM Bay and Boardi 
HALL. ee 4746 —— Ave., 


Chicago 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wel- 
lesley. Bryn Mawr Scholarship for entrance 
examination obtained by a pupil June, 189. 
University of Chicago examinations given 
uarterly at the school. Primary, Academic, 
lege Preparatory, and Special Courses. 


PRINCIPALS: 
Miss Kate Byam Martin * Miss Lina Moxley 


Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


Begins its 43d year Sep ember 26th. Djploma, 
BD. and Ph.D. work. Seminary Settlement 
for sociological work. Merit Scholarships $75 
to $175. Fellowship of about $600 a year for 
two years to each class. H. H. SCOTT, 
Secretary, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


“*xent College of Law 


KENT 
LAW Department Lake Forest 
University. Both DAY and EVENING 
courses with complete curriculum in each. 
Large faculty. Prepares for admission to the 
Bar inall the States. _ For information address 
the Si ELME Y R 


e Secretary, E f EIT, 
LL.B., 100 Washington St., Chicago. 


KENILWORTH HALL 


Boarding-School for Girls in 
Kenilwor a beautiful suburb of 
Chicago. Delightful Home, thorough instruc- 
tion. For new catalogne address Mrs. MARY 
KEYES BABCOCK, Kenilworth, Ill. 


Far Hall Seminary fer Young Wo- 
men, Lake Forest, I1].—3lst year. College 
Preparatory, JuniorCollege. Elective Courses. 
Vocal, Instrumental Music, Art, Elocution, 
Physical dmi 














raining. Certificate admits Smith, 





Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Lake Forest 
«Colleges. Box 104. Miss SABRA L. SARGENT. 


The Frances Shimer 
Academy 


of the University of Chicago. Home Schoo 
for Girls. Superior advantages. Music, Art, 
Scholastic work. Self-help for worthy, pu- 
pis. New dormitories, chapel, gymnasium. 
ealthful climate. Opens Sept. Ith. 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 








Illinois 


OCKFORD COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN.—Fall term opens Friday, 
September 14, 1900. Classical and Scientific 
Courses._ Music and Art. Well-equipped 
rg Laboratories, and Gymnasium. Res- 
ident Physician. Address Puese T. Sut- 
LFF, A.M., Pres. Lock Box 9, Rockford, Ill. 


Florida 
John B. Stetson University Bs tard, 


Full affiliation with the University of Chicago. 
(Pro rata credits toward degrees in each. 
An institution in which students of Chicago 

and other northern universities may pursue 

their studies in a mild and healthful winter 
climate in such a way as to secure full credit 
in those institutions. College, Academy, 

Normal, Law, Business, Music, Art. Seven 

buildings, Electric light, Steam heat, Water 

works, Athletic field, Tennis courts, etc. 

Session begins October 2d. Catalogues on 

request. JOHN F. FORBES, President. 


Maine 


UNIVERSITY 
of MAINE 


ORONO, ME. 


A public institution, maintained by the State 
and general Government. _ Undergraduate 
Courses are: Classical, Latin-Scientific, Sci- 
entific; Chemical, Agricultural, Preparatory 
Medical: Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering; Pharmacy Gyears), Pharmacy 
(2 years); Short and Special Courses in Agri- 
culture. The annual tuition charge for these 
courses is $30. ‘Total expenses, including the 
cost of living, is very low. _ The School of 
Law, located in Bangor, maintains a_ course 
of three years. The tuition charge is $60a 
year. The diploma fee is the only other 
charge. For catalogue or circular address 

A. W. HARRIS, President 


Maryland 


AUTICAL 


ACADEMY, EASTON, MD. 


























Preparatory for Annapolis and the colleges.° 


school where boys are happy. Rowing, 
Sailing, Swimming, Boat-building, Horse- 
manship, Cruising. Register before June 
and go on 1900cruise. Send for Register. 





Germany 
BERLIN, GERMANY 
Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD, Principal. 
A School for Modern Languages, 
iterature, and History 
Regular Coursés, im German and French. 
Graduation in two years. Fourteenth year 
begins September 26th, 1900. Party sails Aug. 
9 in order to'take the Summer Vacation ‘Trip 
to Oberammergau and the Paris Exposition. 
Christmas Vacation in Russia. For Circuiars 
address Miss Rusy GILBERT, the Temple, 
Chicago, or the Principal, Motz Str. 65, Berlin, 





Massachusetts 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


Home School for Young Ladies, 
Ambherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 20, 1900. 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass.. Aims to fit its stu- 
dents for a woman’s life and has every facility 
for accomplishing its purposes, while adding 
to the physical well-being of its students. In 
addition to the usual courses, unusual atten- 
tion is given to music, painting, religious cul- 
ture, cooking and household economics, dress 
cutting and millinery, Places are now being 
taken for the year beginning September, 1900. 
For catalogue address 4 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Prin. 


SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
“> PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 
E. C. Tarbell, Drawing} Paige | Foreign 











F. W. Benson, and_|Scholarship for Men 
Philip Hale, ) Paintin {and Women; a 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling, Hambley Scholar 


h Free 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, |Sap sali — 


Decorative Designs.| Cash Prizes. 

E.W. Emerson, Anatomy For circulars and 
A. K. Cross, Perspective terms address Miss 
Elizabeth Lombard 
| Manager 
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The Mitchells Boys’ 


is a strictly select military family school, the oniy one in 
New England, located at Billerica, a pleasant little town 
nineteen miles from Boston. The number of scholars 1s 
limited to forty. Since there are eight instructors, besides 
the matron and school physician, each pupil receives a 
separate and special attention that insures the best possible 
results. The buildings are new, with all modern sanitary 


improvements. Outdoor sports may be 


perfection: swimming, rowing, and fishing on the Con- 
ord River, and baseball, lawn tennis, cricket, tootball, 


and gymnasium exercises—for which there 


on the sixty acres included in the school property. Mili- 
tary training is an attractive feature. The courses of 
study fit for college, technology, and business. Special 


care and training given to young boys. 
year. Send for circular to 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


M. C. MITCHELL, M.A., Principal, 
BILterica, Mass, 


~ ree 


School 





















found here in 


is ample room 


Rate, $500 per 





Massachusetts 


Roxbury Latin School 


BOSTON, MASS. 
WILLIAM C.-COLLAR, Headmaster. 
Endowed school for boys, founded in 1645; 

fits for coliege, especially Harvard ; combines 
advantages of city and country ; non-residents 
live in family of one of, the masters in Ad- 
miral Winslow House fitted up as a dormi- 
tory. Catalogue sent on request. Rey. James 
De Normandie, D.D., Pres. of the Trustees. 
Address O. M. Farnham, Roxbury, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


50 Village St., Boston 


The 19th year begins: September 27, 1900. 
After the admission examination of the com- 
ing September the standard of this examina- 
tion is to be gradually raised. For catalogue 
or any desired information concerning the 
school, address CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct 3, 1900. Boston, MAss. 











MAsSACHuSETTS, Boston, 401 Beacon Street. 
Miss Frances V. Emerson’s 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls. College Preparatory, Regular 
and Advanced Courses. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 
A School for Boys 


References: Rt. Rev. Wm. LAWRENCE 
S.T.D.; Rev. Enpicorr Prasopy, Hea 
Master, Groton School; Rev, Wm, G. 
T'HAyeR, Head Master, St. Martin’s School. 
Address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, 

Head Master, Concord, Mass. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. — Pre- 

pate boys for any college or scientific 
school. Library, Physical, chemical, _bio- 
logical laboratories ; gymnasium, etc. New 
athletic field with 34 mile track. Opens Sep- 
tember, 1900. JosepH H. Sawyer, M.A., 
Pnucipal, Easthampton, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient 
training in every department of a broad cul- 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $225 per 











For catalogue and information address 
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The Cambridge School for Girls 3 
4 
: 
4 , Familiarly called ‘‘ The Gilman School’’ 4 
aims to develop the best type of womanhood that refinement and intellectual training 
can produce. The ideal is the highest, and no detail is too smail for the personal at- @ 
tention of the Director, Mr. Arthur Gilman. Each course is suited to the pupil and @ 
» not the pupil to the course, and the pupiis are provided with such careful and kindly 4 
» attention as a mother desires for a daughter when away from home. $ 
$ The Manual describes the school. No. 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. : 











Norwood School *°*°°” 


Fifteen miles from Boston, midway between the towns of Norwood and Canton. 
Number limited. Individual method in instruction and character moulding by personal 
influence the special features of the school. A noble situation, pleasant home, rural 
surroundings, yet within 25 minutes of Boston. Reference to all our present and pastj 
patrons. Circulars on application. 


WILLIAM C. LANGDON, A./1., Head Master, P.O., Canton Junction, Mass. 














Northwestern SCHOOL of ORATORY 
Elocution, English, Physical Culture taught by twelve experienced instructors. Occupy, our 
own especially designed building, which is used exclusively by our pupils. Two private 
lessons a week during entire course. Scholarships yielding $150 yearly. furnished to 
needy and meritorious students. Send for catalogue and fuil information to 


R. L. CUMNOCK, A.M., Director, Evanston, Ill. 
EVANSTON—-CHICAGO 


The SCHOOL of TIUSIC of Northwestera University 


offers complete courses in music study under superior masters, together with the many collat- 
eral advantages incident to a large University center. For circular of information containing 
full particulars, address the Dean, Professor P. C. LUTKIN, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill. 








Massachusetts Massachusetts 


Massachusetts, Norton. 28 miles from Boston. 


Pros pect H i : { Wheaton Seminary ‘y Young 





66th year begins Sept. 19. Endowed. College 
preparatory, with advanced courses for hig: - 
school graduates and others not wishing full 


For college course. Artand music. ( symnasium. 
Oo tennis, golf, etc, Beautifully and healthfuliy 
Girls situated. For areular address the Erepieent, 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.I 





Vy, 33d year. Graduate, elective, Dr. and Mrs. 


d 1 t 
courses. C ertficate admits John MacDuffie’s 
t 3. ivid- =, 
SO univ) |" SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


situation amid most beautiful | 36th year. Twenty-five years under the man- 


NU 


scenery, at the junction of | agement of Miss Howard. College pre- 
direct routes from Chica 0 to Seton. and ratory and academic courses : music and art. 
from New York to the White Mountains. | Beautiful house and grounds. Tennis court 
Extensive grounds, out-of-door sports, gym- | and gymnasium. Instruction in accordance 
nasium. Thorough mental and physical train- | with highest requirements of best colleges. 
ing. Illustrated circular sent on request. For particulars and catalogue address 

Miss Ipa F. Foster, + Principals Dr. John MacDuffie, Springficld, Mass. 

Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, . 


Greenficld, Massachusetts. ROCK RIDGE HALL 


: A School for Boys 
The Waban School 17."t55 "ood | Fits for Colle " 


none too Re Technic School. and Busi- 
for your boy.. Charming location. Send for} ness. Dr. G. R. WHITE. Principal, 











ARTUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin,Mass. 








circular. J. H, Pirtspury, Waban, Mass. Wellesley Hills, Mass, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Massachusetts 


Michigan 





Rogers Hall 
School 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Wells. Thor- 
ough preparation for Barnard, 
Bryn Mawr, and Radcliffe ex- 
aminations. Special courses. Fine 
opportunity for athletics. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin. 
Lowell, Mass. 


OWARD SEMINARY for Girlsand 
Young Women, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
18th year opens a 19, 1900. Terms $350 to 
per year. Acac war eo ollege- Preparatory, 
and Special courses. Music, and Elocu- 
tion. Well-equipped a easy and Labora- 
tories, Gymnasium. Attractive and healthful 
location. Miss SakAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


esleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 

Mass.—s4th year. Co-education. Nine 
Courses, Specialists in Classics, Science 
Arts, and. Music. Endowed. Unexcelled 
Library. Golf links. Small annual fee, $250. 
Opens Sept. 12th, 1900. For Catalogue ad- 
dress Rev. Wm. R. NeEwHALt, Principal. 


The ALLEN SCHOOL 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral 
conditions. Small classes. Individual at- 
tention. Experienced teachers. ‘The, inspi- 
ration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References, 
2,500 living alumni. 4th year begins : Sept. 19. 
ead Masters: FRANK Hoyt Woop, A.B. 
(Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipsic); ALBERT Ep- 

WARD Bai ey, A.B. (Harvard). 


Q's Mansion School for Girls. 














An 
deal New England Home,” fifteen min- 
utes from Boston. Six acres of ground, with 
ne old trees, lawns, and gardens, overlooking 
the sea, make this an unusually attractive spot. 
Educational adv: antages equally a ai Horace 
Mann Willard, Sc.D., (P. O.) Wollaston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 
WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. 
Buildings of modern construction. New 
Science Hall, seven groups of laboratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. 
ig al and ona by = 67th year begins ¢ Sept. 

1900. Abercrombie. LL.D., Prin. 


Proper: SCHOOL and meet 

tN N€ MAL LASS. 
Line preperation for Kinder zarten 
work wo years’ course. Theory and prac- 
tice combined. Special class for those with 
special ability. Diploma establishing com- 
petency of student. Number limited. Pre- 
paratory and Post-Graduate work. 

Miss ANNIE COO LIDG E RUST, 
80 West Street, Worcester, Mass. 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECH- 
NICINSTITUTE, Worcester, Mass. 
Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil, and 
Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 200- 
page catalogue, showing appointments se- 
cured by graduates, sailed free. Expenses 
low. 33@year. J.K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 











DO 
you - TAMMER 
Write at once for our 
new 200-page book, The 
Origin cod Treat- 
ment of Stammer- 
ing. The largest and 
most instructive book of 
its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address 
_ for 6 cents in stamps to 
:--cover postage. Ask also 
y for a tree sample copy of 
The Phono- Meter, a 





Vl? = monthly =paper exclu- 
Geo. Andrew “ees sively for persons who 
stammer. dress 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
28 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


MicuiGAn, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place 


DETROIT HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR GIRLS 
23d year opens Sept. 19th. Prepares for all 
colleges opento women. 20received in school 
family. E. M. Liccett, A.B., Principal. 
J. M. Licce7t, Associate. 








Minnesota 
“Minneapolis, 


STANLEY | HALL Minnesota. 


Home School for Girls and Young Women. 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. Two 
years of College work. llth year opens Sept. 
18th. Six scholarships (value $200 each). 
Terms $450. OLtvE ADELE Evers, Prin. 


New Jersey 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY 
Prepares boys for College or Business. 

A Christian’ Home and School. Beautiful 

propeds : steam heat; gymnasium. The 
ealth region of New Jersey. oe. pee 

uniformly ¢ do well. 48th year. PHOI 

Prin., Bridgeten, Ne tL 


priscilla Braislin 
School for Girls 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


has sustained a standard of scholarship sur- 
passed by few. It has been notably efficient 
in college preparation. Although the number 
of pupils is limited, eleven of its graduates 
were in Vassar last year. It is a true home, 
with all comforts, an atmcsphere of high tra- 
dition, and natural surroundings of great 
beauty and healthfulness. A feature is made 
of advanced musical study. Situated on a 
bluff overlooking the Delaware River. For 
circulars address the Principal or 

Mrs. MARY BRAISLIN COOKE, Sec’y. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


(14 M. From New York) 


Dwight School 


FOR GIRLS 


MISS CREIGHTON 
MISS FARRAR 





_ A.M., 








Principals 





Miss Kimball’s Home School 


FOR GIRLS. Worcester, Mass. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Sev- 
eral courses of study. College preparatory. 
Permanent home and care for motherless 
—_ Circular sent on application. 


fees Englewood School for Boys 

patie healthful home life in a charming 

suburb of New York with a day school con- 

ceded to be one of the best off its class. Mili- 

tary dri + promptly Sq for iastrated book- 

> James B. PARSONS, Engiew ood, 
N. J: (on the Palisades of ‘the ‘Saas 





RIDGE SETTS, YARMOUTHPORT 
ELDRI DCE H L.—Seleci School for 
Young Ladies. Healthy location. Especial 
advantages for music, modern lauguages, 

mmaticocience, and English branches. Term 
tober 15th, 1900. For particu ars 
ad rest Miss SHovE or FRAULEIN GROTE. 





pr Military Academy 


Our aim : character, body building, schol- 
arship. Especiaily cordial relations with 
Princeton. For catalogue address 
7. MACVIC. Head Master, 
6 Walden Place, Montciair, N.J. 





New Jersey 


CLOVERSIDE 33372: §; 
NEW JER. <y 

A HOME-SCHOOL fora limited». 
ber of girls, on the upper slopes of the O: 
Mountains, in the finest residence aven 
Montclair. Individual instruction. Parti: a: 
<= to English. Summer address, © ut- 
ley, New Jersey. 


Miss ELIZABETH TIMLOW, Princ al 


Rutgers Preparato: 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded 176. New Brunswick, New Je: .cy 
E.iot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Mas 


> FOR. 
Mrs. Dorr’s School cris 
Mountain Station, Orange, N. J. 
50 minutes from New York. Send for circular, 


Kent Place School for Girls 


Summit, N. J. Special attention to col- 
ege preparation. Large grounds. Tenuis, 





< 














basket-ball. Year Book and Views seni on 
application. Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Pav1, 
Principal. President of ame of Directors, 
HamILton W. Masir, Li, 
____————sSNew York © 


ALBANY, 





For the physical, moral, intellectua! 
domestic, and religious training of girls: 
College preparatory and special courses 
Advantages in art and music. School is 
ideally situated, overlooking the historic 
Hudson, and surrounded by apeokstely 
proper hy: gienic conditions. Rt. Re) 

“ROSWELL DOANE, D.D., 
LL.D., President Board of ‘Trustees. 
Send for prospectus. 


Cayuga Lake Academy 


AURORA, NEW YORK 
Home School for Fifty Boys 


Ppeautitully 














located in a quiet, healthful 
village. “xcellent Equipment. Retine 
Home Life. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. 

Circular sent on application. 


LLS COLLEGE, Aurora, N.Y. 
W ells College aims to be thorough in ag 
efficiency and cultural value of its instructi: 
It was founded in as by Henry Wells, F : 
originator ot Wells-Fargo Express Co.), and 
subsequently the recipient of gifts from him 
and from Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. ‘The spirit 
of Wells College is progressive, and it now 
stands among the foremost in its educa- 
tional facilities. Young women who intend 
taking a college course are invited to send 
for prospectus; or, 1f possible, make a per- 








~ 





sonal inspection. Address S COLLEGE 
NEW YORK Acavemy 


In the Hudson 
West Point. 
surroundings, 


River Highlands | nea 
The beautiful and healthf: 

unusually strong and al! 

faculty, good fisci oline and complete equi} 
ment, have all aided in the success of the 
academy, which is now represented by it 
graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-four 
colleges. Separate building for young boy 

For catalogues address the_SuPERINTEN 

ENT, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 
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SCHOOLS Ae COLLEGES 
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The University § 
Preparatory School 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Special preparation for Cornell Uni- 
versity. Certificate accepted. Board- 
ing and Day Departments. Complete 
Home. Open all the year. 


Summer Term from 
July 19th to Sept. 18th 
Fall term opens Sept. 27th. Ilfustrated 


catalogue mailed on request. Regents’ 
certificate in law and medicine. 


K | 


Of the school Pres. Schurman says : 
“I give most cheerful testimony of 
the high quality of work done in your 
school. The excellent management and 
complete curriculum render it a most 
desirable preparatory school for the 
University.” 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster 


Avenue C, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The 


Emma Willard School 
FOR GIRLS 





The eighty-seventh year opens September 19th, 1900. Col- 
lege preparatory, academic, and graduate courses of study are 
offered. The certificate of the school admits to Wellesley, 
Smith, and Vassar colleges and Cornell University. Excep- 
tional advantages are provided in Musicand Art. The faculty 
is large and is made up of trained specialists. The school 
occupies handsome, modern buildings, erected especially for 
its use. The home life is refined, natural, and wholesome. 
Physical development is secured through the gymnasium, 
which is fitted up for the work in Swedish gymnastics, and the 
athletic field. 

Further particulars and the catalogue may be 
obtained on application to the Principal, Miss 
Mary Alice Knox, Troy, N. Y¥. 








New Jersey, Hightstown. 


te . A high-grade college 

e 1e ns i ul e ———- school for 
xes. Also pre- 

per es for Law_and Medical Schools. Classical, Scientific, and Eng- 
h courses. Exceptional advantages in Music ‘and Art. separate 
bi ss course. with stcnogranhy and typewriting. Magnificent 
gs, chemical and pl ysical laboratories, gymnasium, athletic 

and a oval. 33d year opens September 12th. Send for 


pias R. W. SWETLAND. A.B., Principal. 





The First Aim 


of school life here is the building of character. 
e are endeavoring to make 


Bordentown Military Institute 


unexcelled in the training of boys—to give them 
that mental, physical, and moral equipment 
which will: fit them for the work of the world. 
Three courses—Scientific, Classical, and Aca- 
demic. Write for catalogue. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 
Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 








New York New York 


= . _New York 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute New Vork, Elmira 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


GLEN COVE, N. Y. 




















Miles from N.Y For Women ment. “Bests strundings Covedyeational 
FARM HOME SCHOOL in September, 1899, three times greater than 

N.R. RR EWSTER, East Coldenham, N.Y. Wholesome recreation emphasized. Write 

Musi Departmenfs of |} YNDON HALL Poughkeepsie,N.Y. field; tennis courts ; new gymnasium. 

3. 


\LBERT R. L AWTON A ‘A:M., Principal. 
> Its new life and new work. Next session » Sec’y. 

opens September 19, 1900. Number of Fresh- 

the average class since 1855.. Ample accom- MOUNT BEACON 
for NERVOUS and BACKWARD | modation is being = tor increased 

for a catalogue. A modern, high-class military boarding 
Fort Pdw ard Collegiate Institute A. CAMERON MacKenzie, D.D., Pres’t. | school. New equipment; three courses of 
For YorxG Women anp_Grris. Five 

idcution. 44a year Sept. FisHK1LL-on-Hupson, New York 
ated catalogue. JOS. KING, | Vassar Preparation a specialty. For catalogue, etc., address 

Dp. SAMUEL W. Buck, A.M. 


“ye of AREAS one [ELMIRA COLLEGE 
ti ase mene Voysand Liege ose Thorough education and guarded moral 
THE SYCAMORE men registered in September, 1898, twice, and 
n 
child Addres number in Septem 1900. Intellectual 
, ere training thorough. Social life delightful. MILI TARY ACADEMY 
study under specialists ; fine grounds ; athletic 
Cours: er  _Freparatory. 
sident, Fort Edward, wow York. Col. VASA E. STOLBRAND, Supt. 
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Kenyon 


One of the oldest, most firmly established and 
best equipped boarding schools for boys. Eleven 
hundred feet above sea level, in the healthful, 
beautiful, and historic educational village of 
Gambier. Commodious buildings. Sixty acres 
of grounds. Fine athletic field, golf course, and 
fully equipped gymnasium. Thorough prepa- 
tation for any college or technical school A 
flexible, two years’ business course. Intimate, 
personal relations between masters and cadets. 
Refining home influences. 


Any Christian parent can, with readiness and 
confidence, place a son in your school.—Rt. Rev. 
W. A. LeonarD, D.D., Bishop of Ohio. 


For illustrated catalogue address 
THE REGENTS, GAMBIER; OHIO 
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New York 





Clinton 
Preparatory 
School 


Clinton, N. Y., nine miles 
from Utica; New York, On) 
tario & Western Railroad. 


A well-equipped school for fifteen 
boys, where the atmosphere of the 
student-body is sept wholesome, 


manly, and clean. Reference by 
permission to four college presi- 
dents. Five vacancies June 14. 
J. B. WHEELER, A.M., Principal 
Clinton, N. Y. 








COLGATE ACADEMY 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 

A Boys’ School of thorough scholarship and 

high moral character ; prepares for College or 

Scientific School. Gymnasium; ample grounds 

for athletic games. Fall term begins ept. 13. 

ddress F,. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


THE 
SIGLAR SCHOOL 
For Thirty Boys 
Boys received younger than at any other 
pronaratory school. he 38th year begins 


t. 18, 1900. 
ENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh, N. Y. 








The Parents of 
Public School Girls 


And all others who are meeting the ques- 
tion of how best to educate their daugh- 
ters, might, we wish, give consideration to 
a short essay on “ The Value of Boarding 
Schools,” which prefaces our catalogue. 
It voices the result of years of experience 
in public and private schools, and con- 
tains what we believe to be truths of vital 
importance. May we send it to you? 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
Clinton, New York. 





Riverview 
Military 
Academy 


_ The aim of the teaching at Riverview 
is not mere memorizing, but to make each 
boy understand the relation of rules to 
mental and moral development. Strength 
of brain and brawn is the combination 
secured by those who receive their train- 
ing at Riverview. Extensive grounds, 
ideally iocated, overlooking udson 
River. Prepares for all Colleges and the 
Government Academies. 65th year. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. Address 


J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











THE BENNETT SCHOOL 


will receive, for 1900-1901, a limited number 
of girls wishing fine work in Science, Music, 
Art, Literature, History, Psychology, Ethics, 
and the Languages. Preparation for Foreign 
Travel. For catalogue address Miss MAY 
F. BENNETT, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
(45 min. from N. Y.) 


The Misses Lockwood’s 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. (3 hr. from N.Y.) 
Only earnest students desired. 








New York, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 


The Misses Mackies’ 
School for Girls 


35th year begins September 27. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 








NHE PEEKSKILL MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 67th Year, | /'re- 
hares for Colleges and Government Schools. 
horough business course. Begins Sept. 1’. 
Address The Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, Peekskill 


Mohegan Lake School (Military) 
2Ist year begins Sept. 19th, 1900. 

Scientific, ont Business Courses. 

cation, beautitul lake, fine campus 





New York, Poughkeepsie 


Rhineland School 


FOR GIRLS 


General college preparation. Vassar ¢ 
quirements a specia ty. _Music and Art 
CHARLES E, -FISH, Princigal. 
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The 
Ossining School 


Boarding school for girls. . Prepares 
pf r college. Music and Art. Specia pcel 
; courses. One = : New = 
33d year begins Sept. 

send for Year Book. 


MISS C, C. FULLER, Principal, 
Sing-Sing, New York 


> On the Hudson 
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Miss C. E. Mason’s ScHoor FOR GIRLS 
-on-H 
The Castle "™freye-Beers 
Advantages of N. Y. City. All departments. 
Graduating and special courses. Prepares 
for College. For illus. circular J, address 
MISS C. E. MASON. LL.M., Prin. 





Irving Institute for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y 
40 minutes’ ride from New York. Terms $500. 
JOHN M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


New York. Utica 
THE BALLIOL SCHOOL 


(Farmeriy a Piatt’s School) 
Boaraens & Day School for 
Girls. Ful preparation for entrance into 
all the eating colleges. Every advantage of 
thorough work for giris not intending to go to 
college. Careful training to secure speaking 
knowledge of French and German. Goo 
music, both for those who take iessons_ and 
those who do not, a special feature of the 
school. Large building, lighted on all four 
sides. Sky-lighted studio. New and fully 
equipped gymnasium. Basket-ball field and 
tennis court on school grounds. Open countr 
and golf links within 15 minutes of the school. 
UISE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, 
Heads: B., Ph.D. 


< A. is 
( Epirn’ Rockweit HAuy ~ a. 
For year book and 
Secretary of school. 


particulars address 
Westerleigh 
Collegiate Institute 








A boarding and day school for boys and 
girls; moderate terms; manifold advantages. 
Eighteen teachers. Large new buildings. 
Gymnasium. Extensive grounds 

WILBER STRONG, Principal 
West New Brighton, New York 


N Ww York, Sing Sing-on-the-Hudson 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 


jth year. References: Hon. test tt 
Choa’; Hamilton-W; Mabie, L. 
formerly. P President 
ity. 





Char b, Hubbell 
1. ol Education, New York 





thaca, N. Y. 
from England, 
_ ht (28) States, and from twenty-one 
niversity scholarships in 6 years. 
$60 for 40 weeks. 1 Free text-books. Gymna: 


+. High School (Cornell’s largest fitting school).—Gets its students 
Russia, Italy, Ireland, Brazil,Cu 

(21) counties in N. Y. State. 
nds 40 to 60 students annually to Cornell: 
nasium. 7-acre athletic field. Both sexes. Regis- 
fn 650. Fall term begins Sept, 4. For catalog address F. D. Boynton, M.A., Prin. 
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Williamsport. 
.| Dickinson Seminary 


A well equipped Christian school, a refined home, 

; helpful surroundings, both physical and moral, are the 
benefits offered at Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
at a low cost. 
pe Dag in Music, Art, and Elocution. For cata 


Rev. EDWARD J. GRAY, D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 


egular and elective courses. Rare 











location. 34 hour from Philadelphia. 


Hi 
Prepares for leading colleges. 


Armitage Preparatory School 


‘nest ppander 
iss 


Wayne, Pa. A home and day school 
for Ee, $550, no extras. Heal ithful 
maintained. Individual attention. 
HARRIET C. ARMITAGE, Principal. 





New York 
Rye ag eens Rye, New York 


articulars addre 
Mrs. S. J. Fork E, The BMisces STOWE, 








New York, Sing Sing 
Dr. Holbrook’s School will re- 
open Wednesday, Sept. 26, 6 p.m. 


North Carolina 
ASHEVILLE 
COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 

Founded 1842. Thorough and elegant 
equipment. College, seminary, and prepara- 
tory courses. Beautifully situated. Superb 
climate. Handsomely illustrated brochure of 
information free. 
Archibald A.Jones,A.M.,President, 

Asheville, N. C. 


Ohio 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Joun Henry Barrows, President. 

A progressive Christian College, thoroughly 
equipped with libraries, museums, labora- 
tories, and gymnasia. 16 buildings. Depart- 
ments: The a the Academy, the Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Conservatory of Music. 
Also courses in Drawing and Painting, and a 
four years’ Normal Course in Physica ‘Train- 
ing for women. Eighty-four eaeeeen, 1,323 
students last year. Suaty-cigh nth year begins 
September 19, 1900. For full information ad- 
dress the Scoresary " 

GEORGE Jones, Box F 22, Oberlin, O. 


A College and Seminary 
THE for 


WESTERN Women 


The forty-seventh year opens Sept. 12, 1900. 
Superior advantages for health and culturé 
Number of students limited to 160. Address 
LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., 
OXFORD, OHIO PRESIDENT 








The H. THANE MILLER 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856) 

School of Language, Literature, History, 
and Art. Three courens \cading to gradua- 
tion with diploma. Colle reparation. 
Elective courses of study. Teachers all col- 
lege graduates. Preparation for foreign 
travel. Family limited in number. Address 


EMMA P. S. MILLER, 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, 0. 
§THE CLIFTON SCHOOL 


In Cincinnati's most beautiful suburb, | Miss 

a Ety, A.M., Principal, Miss M. F. 
Smit, Associate Principal. Fits for the best 
Colleges. General Academic Course prepares 
girls for a womanly, usefu 


HIO MILITARY SSE 
ange aot ~~ Cincinnati.—A boy 

here lives amo: iE foo associates, under ca- 
pable ‘masters, 1 in healthful, comfortable sur- 
roundings. He cannot be where the conditions 
are more likely to make 7 | a manly, courte- 
ous, educated ooo leasure to send 
catalogue and particu L. S1Linc, 
Ph.D.,Head Master; Rev. J.H. Evy, Regent. 


Miss eS School for Girls. 
Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Special courses in English, Science, Modern 
Languages, Music, and Art. Fall 't be- 
Fins Sept. 20, 1900. For catalogue address 
fiss AUGUSTA MITTLEBERGER, Principal, 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GLENDALE ———“£ Year 
COLLEGE From Cincinnati 


A good home school for the training of Girls. 
rimary, Preparatory, and Collegiate De- 

partments. Music, Art, a ‘locution are 

— the pork of the College. Address 
v. L. D. 




















Pennsylvania 


Preparatory School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


A co-educational, 
paratory school. 
the atmosphere i is one of kindliness and cul- 


+ Peneral and college-pre- 
der the care of Friends, 


ture. The educational standards and records 
are of the highest. The. intellectual stimulus 
of a college community is offered with frany 
of the privileges of Swarthmore Coll 
Cottage system. Attractive situation, hea th. 
ful and equable climate, encouragement and 
pm pe for, a sports, ensure conditions 
of health. For illustrated catalogue and 
ath. etic circular address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 
Und f the So- 
George School Under care of the 


ciety of Frien Ac- 
commodates 150 boys and Fe: Address Gro. 


L. Maris, George School, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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No matter what a girl’s form or figure is—there’s a 
Ferris’ Waist to fit it. No matter what her age—from 
the baby of sixteen months to the girl of sixteen years 
—there’s a Ferris Waist made to suit. They 
strengthen the baby; add grace to the figure 

of the growing girl; lay the foundation of 

good health for both. Thoughtful mothers 
and eminent physicians endorse 
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After the long silence, 
news came to hand on 
Saturday of last week 
concerning the foreign Ministers at Peking. 
Admiral Kempff cabled as follows: 
Ministers in Peking were given twenty-four 
hours to leave, on the 19th. They refused and 
are still there. The Peking relief forces got 
half way. They were attacked by Imperial 
troops on the 18th. McCalla was in command. 
Four were killed and_twenty-five wounded. 
McCalla and Ensign Taussig wounded, but 
not seriously. Now almost 14,000 troops 
ashore. Commander Wise commands at Tong- 
ku, in charge of transportation, rail and river. 
The combined nationalities find it ey 
to make use of some civilians to operate rail- 
way. si7EE Oe EMPFF. 
But on "ifoh the cable despatches 
again assert that Baron von Ketteler, the 
German Minister, was murdered by Boxers 
in Peking on June 19. The other Min- 
isters were reported as alive on June 25, 
but in great danger, while there are rumors 
that the Emperor and Dowager Empress 
have fled and that Prince Tuan is in power. 


@ 
Admiral Seymour's Expedition 


The War in China: 
Peking 


The principal 
event last week 
in China was the return to Tientsin of 
Admiral Seymour’s relief force, sent more 
than a fortnight before to Peking to suc- 
cor the besieged foreigners there. At the 
very outset of the column’s progress it 
was attacked by the Boxers, who were 
repulsed with considerable loss. These 
attacks increased in violence each day until 
the Boxers engaged a guard left to protect 
the railway station at Lofa. Reinforce- 
ments were sent back, and the Boxers final- 
ly retired, losing no less than a hundred 
killed. ‘The Boxers had at the same time 
also attacked the vanguard of the column 
at Langfang, and were repulsed with the 
same loss. The following day the column 
pushed forward to Anting and engaged 
the enemy, inflicting a loss of nearly two 
hundred. At this point, finding that fur- 
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ther advance by rail was impossible, 
owing to destruction of the track by the 
Boxers, Admiral Seymour proposed to 
organize an advance by river to Peking. 
Leaving Langfang, his rear guard was 
attacked, not only by Boxers, but by the 
Imperial troops; who had made common 
cause with the revolutionists. -The result 
of the engagement was a loss of from four 
to five hundred killed on the part of the 
enemy. Admiral Seymour’s casualties 
were six killed and forty-eight wounded. 
By this time the force was short of pro- 
visions and a withdrawal was decided on, 
in view of the fact that communication 
had been cut off with Tientsin for six 
days, and that there was no opportunity 
to get supplies elsewhere. On June 19, 
the wounded, with necessaries, started by 
boat on the return journey, the forces 
marching alongside the Peiho. From 
nearly every village.on that river oppo- 
sition was experienced, the Boxers occu- 
pying well-selected positions, from which 
they had to be forced, often at the point 
of the bayonet and in the face of a gall- 
ing fire difficult to locate. On Sunday 
of last week, the column reached a point 
opposite the Chinese Imperial Armory 
above Tientsin, where, after friendly ad- 
vances, a treacherous heavy fire was 
opened, the international forces being 
exposed on the opposite river bank. The 
enemy’s position was at length turned by 
a party. of marines and seamen, who 
occupied one of the salient points, seiz- 
ing the guns. On Monday determined 
attempts were made by the Chinese to 
retake the place, but were unsuccessful. 
In the armory Admiral Seymour dis- 
covered arms, guns, and ammunition of 
the latest pattern. He was able to mount 
several guns in defence, and shell the 
Chinese forts lower down the river. 
Having found ammunition and rice, he 


. could have held out for some days, but 
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being hampered with his wounded, the 
number of whom had now increased to 
two hundred and twenty-eight (sixty-two 
of the foreign force had been killed), he 
sent for a relieving force, which arrived 
the next day. The armory was evacuated 
and burned. The forces arrived at Tientsin 
on the following day. 
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While Great Britain has thus 
received some check to her 
military prestige, and took only a subor- 
dinate part in the Taku bombardment, a 
Russian coiumn, under Colonel Schtelle, 
with other foreign contingents has started 
for Peking. It is said that there are ten 
thousand men in this new relief force. 
The Russians have now mobilized fifty 
thousand men on the Siberian frontiers, 
ready to cross into China, and Japan is 
mobilizing an equal number. England 
and France are hurrying ships and troops 
to Taku from Hong Kong and Tongking. 
Germany is endeavoring to keep order 
as far as possible in the province of 
Shantung. The United States has no ter- 
ritorial ambitions, but is moving armed 
forces to China to protect Americans in 
peril there. Our land forces will be com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Adna R. 
Chaffee, whose record has been one of 
peculiarly high merit. His work in the 
Santiago campaign was specia!lv note- 
worthy, and he enjoys great personal 
popularity. His appointment is thought 
to be one of the best -which President 
McKinley has made. Last week the 
Ninth Infantry sailed from Manila for 
Taku, with an aggregate strength of thir- 
teen hundred men. Each battalion is well 
supplied with machine guns. The Brook- 
lyn, with Admiral Remey on board, is prob- 
ably now in the neighborhood of Taku. 
The Oregon was expected at Taku on 
Friday of last week, but, unfortunately, she 
went aground on Thursday in the fog fifty 
miles from Chifu, striking a pinnacle rock, 
which went through the vessel’s side. The 
Iris and Zafiro went to her assistance, but 
it is feared that the Oregon is so badly 
injured that she may prove a total loss. 
On arriving at Taku Admiral Remey will 
supersede Admiral Kempff in command of 
the American squadron. Some dissatis- 
faction has been shown with the former 
owing to the blind nature of his de- 
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spatcliés. Apparently superfluous words 
have been common in them and seemingly 
important single words omitted. Admiral 
Remey has demonstrated his ability as 
sailorman,diplomat, and administrator. An 
Associated Press despatch from Taku says: 
“ Rear Admiral Kempff opposed the policy 
of attacking the Chinese army unless they 
began hostilities. It is now admitted that 
the attacking of the forts by the forces of 
the Powers turned the Chinese, who were 
previously well disposed, into allies of the 
Boxers. Americans think this might have 
been avoided. Admiral Kempff has held 
aloof from hostilities beyond movements 
necessary to rescue Americans.” American 
reinforcements are going to China from this 
country as well. On Sunday of this week 
the transport Grant sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for Nagasaki and Taku, carrying 
eight hundred men of the Sixth Cavalry, 
three hundred recruits, and two hundred 
marines. The Ninth Infantry and a sig- 
nal corps from Manila, together with the 
marines already in China, will complete 
General Chaffee’s forces. 
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Last week there seems to 
have been more fighting in 
the Orange River Colony than in the Trans- 
vaal. There were three engagements in 
that colony, each resulting in a British 
victory. At Senekal, the British casual- 
ties were three killed and twenty-three 
wounded ; at Lindley, ten killed and fifty- 
four wounded; and at Ficksburg, two 
killed and four wounded. The Boer casu- 
alties are not known. The principal 
event in the Transvaal seems to have 
been an attempt by the Boers to blow up 
the artillery barracks and magazine at 
Pretoria; an artilleryman frustrate 1 the 
attempt by withdrawing the lighted fuse. 
Last week more interest was taken in Mr, 
Burdett-Coutts’s charges of hospital mis- 
management in South Africa than in any 
event in South Africa itself. The Gov- 
ernment’s defense was presented by Mr. 
Wyndham, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
War Office. The allegations as to neglect 
of the sick and wounded were frankly 
admitted to be true to a lamentable extent. 
This was due, it was stated, not to any 
stinting of supplies, but to insuperable 
difficulties in their distribution. Mr. 
Wyndham contended, however, that to 
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have given a true impression of the state 
if affairs Mr. Burdett-Coutts should have 
shown the difficulties encountered in sup- 
plying seventy-five thousand troops on the 
march. A single line of railway, with 
bridges broken, had, by order of Lord 
Roberts, to carry over a thousand tons a 
day. Every demand on the Government 
in behalf of the troops, added Mr. Wynd- 
ham, had been met. There were beds in 
the hospitals in excess of the demands; 
in Natal there were five thousand beds, 
and in Cape Colony, nearly fourteen thou- 
sand. In all South Africa there were 
nearly five hundred army and over four 
hundred civilian medical officers; there 
were over five hundred female and over 
fifty-five hundred male nurses, besides the 
doctors and nurses engaged locally. 
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Last week the Boer dele- 
gates to this country 
sailed for Europe, taking with them the 
money that has been raised here by the 
National Boer Relief Fund. The dele- 
gates issued a final appeal to the American 
people, in which they review the history of 
the Transvaal, charge England with dupli- 


The Boer Delegates 


city in all its dealings with that country, 
regard the Jameson raid as a natural cul- 
mination of those dealings, affirm that 
it was only academically censured by 
the British Government and the public 


and that “the perpetrators were ac- 
claimed as heroes in England and in 
British South Africa,” while after the 
mildest form of punishment, inflicted 
so as to save appearances, some of the 
ringleaders have been actually pro- 
moted. They claim that the Transvaal 
Republic made every effort to avoid war, 
and issued the famous ultimatum only 
after Bridsh troops were moved up to the 
borders, additional troops were despatched 
from India, army corps were ordered out, 
the reserves called out, and a war Parlia- 
ment summoned for October 6. The 
delegates do not dwell at great length upon 
the history ef the war, but insist that the 
ability of untrained burghers to hold their 
own against a disciplined force, outnum- 
bering them ten to one, has been amply 
demonstrated. ‘“ The Boers may be,” they 
admit, “ in the end defeated by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and may ultimately be forced 
to surrender. . . . But the conduct of the 
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present war as well as the history of the past 
hundred years justifies us in saying that 
they will never be conquered.” This 
appeal to American prejudices appears 
to us to indicate some skill in practical 
politics, though we do not think it will suc- 
ceed. The delegates affirm that England 
has sought to monopolize the Klondike in 
America and the diamond mines in Africa 
—the one affirmation appears to us as 
little justified as the other—and that the 
issue = ee in 1900 parallels that in 
America it¥1776: “Our enemy to-day was 
your enemy in 1776. The same British 
Empire which sought to hold you in 
colonial subjection now demands from us 
an unconditional surrender of our national 
existence.” Thus they lay a foundation 
for comparing their own mission to this 
country with that of Benjamin Franklin 
to France, adding : 

We do not ask of you anything in the shape 
of direct or forcible intervention, such as you 
secured from France and to which your his- 
torians attribute your ultimate victory over 
Great Britain. All we ask, and, indeed, all 
we need from you, in addition to the continu- 
ance of that public sympathy and moral sup- 
port of which we are abundantly assured, is a 
convincing indication . . . that the people of the 
United States do not acquiesce in what Vattell 
has termed the monstrous doctrine that the 
independence of a nation defeated in war is 
completely at the mercy of the conqueror. 


The United States as a mation has done 


‘all that it could do under any administra- 


tion, Dem.Jtatic or Republican, in tender- 
ing its good offices ; further than that it 
cannot go. The feople of the United 
States will differ on this issue as they do 
on most issues; but those who value the 
independence of a nation only as a 
means of protecting and promoting the 
liberty of the individual will not ex- 
pend much sympathy on the Transvaal 
oligarchy, even though they think a wiser 
diplomacy than that of Mr. Chamberlain 
might have secured by peace all that his 
policy will secure by war. 


& 


Of the three wars in which Great 
Britain is now engaged, that in 
her African Gold Coast Colony, commonly 
known as Ashanti, is giving cause for 
peculiar dissatisfaction and anxiety. At 
Kumassi, the capital, Sir Frederick Hodg- 
son, Governor of the Colony, has long 
been besieged by the rebellious Ashantis ; 
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the latest information from him said that 
he could hold out until June 20. A relief 
expedition was despatched from the coast 
to Kumassi, but its various divisions have 
met with serious reverses, complicated by 
the fact that the rivers are now all in 
flood, and the troops unable to move more 
than afew milesaday. The most serious 
reverse seems to have been at Poassi, on 
Tuesday of last week, when Colonel 
Carter, with four hundred men and two 
hundred carriers, was fired upon heavily 
from the bush. The force charged the 
bush and discovered a hidden stockade, 
which was carried at the point of the 
bayonet, but not before the British casu- 
alties amounted to nearly a hundred. 
The Ashanti loss is unknown; it was 
estimated that the attacking force num- 
bered ten thousand, one-half of whom had 
‘muskets. 


@ 


The New Italian Ministry seme ll 


in Italy were brought to a crisis by the 
resignation of the Pelloux Ministry. King 
Humbert requested Signor Saracco, the 
eminent Italian statesman, to form a new 
Ministry. Signor Saracco has been suc- 
cessful in this attempt, and his new Cab- 
inet has now made its official bow before 
the Italian Parliament. In the closing 
session of the last Italian Parliament, the 
Pelloux Ministry attempted to obtain a 
vote of confidence from the Chamber of 
Deputies, approving the Cabinet’s suppos- 
edly necessary action in suspending con- 
stitutional guarantees, As might have 
been expected, the demand was resisted 
by all who believed a suspension of the 
freedom of the press and of the liberty of 
public meeting unwarranted and unjust. 
Legislative obstruction was the result. 
Finally the Ministers decided to take the 
judgment of the country. Parliament was 
dissolved last month and an appeal to the 
constituencies ordered. The resulting 
elections showed an increase in the num- 
bers of the Liberalists, but the Ministerial- 
ists were still able to elect a President of 
the Chamber of Deputies. Their majority 
had become so very small, however, that 
the Prime. Minister not unnaturally re- 
garded it as really a sign of adverse public 
opinion to his course and resigned office. 
His successor is now confronted by the 
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necessity of modifying the Pelloux orders. 
The Liberalists of all shades, conscious 
of their new strength, are demanding more 
than this; they are calling for a national 
constitutional convention which shall re- 
strict the conditions under which the 
Statuto, or Constitution, shall be amended 
or suspended. Unless such a reform is 
instituted, Italy may witness social and 
political revolution instead of evolution. 


@ 


A Prohibition Convention 
met in Chicago last week 
representing thirty-seven 
States. It entertained no opinions, or at 
least declared none, respecting such ques- 
tions as our foreign policy, our currency 
problem, our tariff laws, the Isthmian 
Canal, the governmental regulation of 
monopolies, national or other. It pro- 
claimed but two principles, prohibition 
and woman suffrage. The former is stated 
by the party in the following words : 


We declare that there is no principle now 
advocated by any other party which could be 
manifested in government with such beneficent 
moral and material results as the principle of 
prohibition applied to the beverage liquor 
traffic; that National interest could be pro- 
moted in no other way so surely and widely as 
by its assertion through a National policy, and 
the co-operation therein of every State, for- 
bidding the manufacture, sale, exportation, 
importation, and transportation of intoxicatin 
liquors for beverage purposes ; that we stan 
for this as the only principle proposed by any 
party anywhere for the settlement of a ques- 
tion greater and grayer than any other before 
the American people, and involving more pro- 
foundly than any other their moral, future, and 
financial welfare, and that all the patriotic 
citizens of this country, agreed upon this prin- 
ciple, however much disagreement there may 
be upon minor considerations and issues, 
should stand together at the ballot-box, from 
this time forward, until prohibition is the 
established law of the United States, with a 
party in power to enforce it and to insure its 
moral and material benefits. 


The rest of the platform, except the 
paragraph indorsing woman suffrage, is 
little more than an amplification and repe- 
tition of this affirmation of tlfe supreme 
importance of prohibition as the one 
dominant issue in both National and State 
politics. This affirmation it couples with 
a denunciation of President McKinley “ as 
a wine-drinker at public banquets and as 
a wine-serving host at the White House ”— 
both of which he has a perfect right to be, 
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so long as he is not, what no one charges 
him with being, intemperate—because he 
might by executive order have closed the 
army canteens, which is undoubtedly true, 
and because he has nullified the Act of 
March 2, 1899, popularly: known as the 
Anti-Canteen Law, which is undoubtedly 
false. On this platform the Convention has 
nominated as its candidates for the Pres- 
idency and Vice-Presidency respectively, 
Mr. John G. Woolley, of Illinois, and Mr. 
Henry B. Metcalf, of Rhode Island. 


@ 


It is needless to say that this 
party cannot be taken serious- 
ly by any one who desires that 
his vote shall count immediately in the 
ensuing election. There is not the least 
possibility that the party will elect a single 
member of the Electoral College, or that 
its vote will have any appreciable imme- 
diate effect toward securing prohibition 
by either State or National legislation, 
and it is scarcely possible that it will even 
elect a single Prohibition member of the 
House of Representatives. The only con- 
ceivable value of a vote for the Prohibition 
party is as a protest against the other 
two parties, and as preparation for victory 
at some remote period in the future. But 
as this protest has been made election 
after election, and this preparation for a 
future victory has been gone through with 
year after year in both State and National 
elections, and the victory is no nearer 
realization now than it was a quarter of a 
century ago, it must be conceded, we 
think, by even the most sanguine Prohi- 
bitionist, that voting for the party is with- 
out political result, and is to be defended 
only for the sake of a supposed moral 
effect. Apart irom this consideration, 
however, The Outlook is perfectly frank 
in affirming its conviction that the plat- 
form of the Prohibition party is not only 
politically impracticable, but also is erro- 
neous in principle. We do not believe 
that National interest or National morals 
would be promoted “ through a National 
policy, and the co-operation therein of 
every State, forbidding the manufacture, 
sale, exportation, importation, and trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
erage purposes ;” we do not believe that 
in the States where this policy has been 
tried the results have been an improve- 
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ment of the moral condition of the com- 
munity; we think, on the contrary, that 
whatever has been apparently gained for 
temperance has been more apparent than 
real, and has been accompanied by the 
promotion of evasion, false pretense, hy- 
pocrisy,.and falsehood, which have been 
far more demoralizing than the open sale 
of fiquor, which has been sometimes pre- 
vented, sometimes not, but can always 
be more efficiently prevented, at no 
such cost, by the policy of local option. 
Nor are we able to entertain a high intel- 
lectual and moral respect for would-be 
political leaders who, in such a time as 
this, preserve absolute silence on the 
National issues in which the great mass 
of their fellow-citizens are so profoundly 
interested, and speak only upon an issue 
which, under our Federal system, is pri- 
marily a State or local, not a National or 
Federal issue. As to woman’s suffrage, 
it is hardly necessary for us to reaffirm 
our often affirmed conviction, that its 
adoption would be a distinct injury to 
the community socially, politically, and 
morally. 

& 

Before this issue of The 
Outlook reaches its 
readers the National Democratic Conven- 
tion will be in session at Kansas City. 
In the following issue The Outlook will 
give to its readers two articles from 
Republican and Democratic correspond- 
ents respectively, and offer two opposing 
views of the events and character of the 
Convention, in the same way as in our 
articles of last week upon the Philadel- 
phia Convention. The State Conventions 
of the week were rather numerous than 
important. In the Democratic -Conven- 
tions there was absolutely no dissent worthy 
of speaking of from the general deter- 
mination to renominate Mr. Bryan as a 
candidate, and while there is a great dif- 
ference of opinion about the candidacy for 
the Vice-Presidency, nothing at all definite 
in the way of indication has been evolved. 
In the Illinois Convention the silver men 
were very prominent, and several of the 
speakers were anxious that the delegates 
should express themselves definitely on the 
question of the gold standard. The reso- 
lutions adopted reaffirmed the Chicago 
Platform, and especially reiterated the 
paragraph opposing “ government by in- 
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junction.” The resolutions adopted in- 
cluded recommendations in favor of 
municipal ownership of public utilities 
and the taxation of franchises, condemned 
the Administration for the denial of home 
rule to Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philip- 
pines, and declared that the flag and the 
Constitution must stand together every- 
where—by which we suppose it is meant 
that all Territories belonging to the United 
States should possess the privileges se- 
cured by the Constitution to members of 
the United States. The resolutions also 
expressed sympathy with the Boers, and 
favored an American interoceanic canal 
and the election of United States Sena- 
tors by direct vote. Samuel Alschuler 
was nominated for Governor. In Arkan- 
sas the platform also renewed allegiance 
to the Chicago Platform, laid emphasis 
on the Monroe Doctrine, favored the 
’ building of the Nicaragua Canal by the 
Government, and denounced trusts and 
charged the Administration with assailing 
the Constitution by the denial of self-gov- 
ernment to the Filipinos. In Maryland 
similar opinion was expressed as regards 
imperialism and the trusts, but there was an 
attempt to put the issue of 16 to 1 into the 
background. The Republican Conventions 
in Maine and Vermont have nominated as 
candidates for Governor, respectively, Mr. 
John F. Hill, of Augusta, and W. W. Stick- 
‘ney,of Ludiow. The platforms indorse in a 
genera! way the National platform adopted 
at Philadeiphia. A notable thing about 
the Maine Convention was the extremely 
cordial reception accorded to Congressman 
Littlefield, despite, or should we say because 
of, the independent attitude he has more 
than once assumed on National political 
questions. In Minnesota the Republi- 
cans nominated S. R. Van Sant for Gov- 
ernor. The platform’s most notable 
feature was the indorsement of the anti- 
trust Constitutional Amendment recently 
proposed in Congress. 


@ 


Tuesday, June 14, was an impor- 
tant day in the history of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. On that day Governor 
Dole took the oath of office and delivered 
an inaugural address, and the new Ter- 
ritorial Government was formally insti- 
tuted. The account of the exercises 
which reached San Francisco last week 
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stated that the native Hawaiians, who 
have been anything but enthusiastic in 
regard to public affairs and public cere- 
monies since the downfall of the native 
government, for the first time showed a 
positive interest in governmental matters. 
They looked upon the ceremony as in a 
measure a rehabilitation of their citizen- 
ship. The labor question continues.to be 
the all-engrossing subject in Hawaii, and 
Governor Dole devoted a large part of 
his address to the subject, and urged that 
no commercial interest should be allowed 
to stand in the way of individual and 
National development in a high sense. 
A curious -sequel to the inaugurating of 
the new government was the breaking 
out of a large number of strikes through- 
out the islands. The reasons assigned 
are that the Japanese laborers who have 
been prominent in the strike movement 
formed the idea that they were now Amer- 
ican citizens, and that no American citi- 
zens could be required to work for less 
than a dollar a day. It is also said that 
they had formed another strange idea, 
namely, that unless the written contracts 
under which they had been employed 
under the old régime were surrendered to 
them on that day, they would still be in 
force. 
& 

In Cuba the most important news 
event of the week was the issue of a 
formal order removing Mr. Rathbone from 
the office of Director-General of Posts. 
He has heretofore been under suspension 
only. It is still uncertain whether crimi- 
nal prosecution will be instituted against 
Mr. Rathbone. Mr. Bristow, the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General, has com- 
pleted his investigation of postal affairs 
and has returned to Washington, and Mr. 
Martin C. Fosnes has been made Acting 
Director-General. No decision has been 
reached as to the extradition of Mr. Neely, 
charged with fraud, but this is not taken 
by anybody to mean that the Washington 
Administration is faltering in its design 
to prosecute vigorously all connected with 
the frauds. It is now certain that some- 
thing like $100,000 was stolen, in addition 
to the amount fraudulently acquired by 
selling old stamps which should have been 
destroyed; it is impossible to tell how 
much this latter fraud involved, but it is 
probable that it was a considerable sum, 
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Mr. Bristow instituted economies in the 
Cuban postal service which will lessen the 
annual expense by more than $100,000. 
Cuban papers continue to state that there 
is no doubt that representatives to a Con- 
stitutional Convention will be chosen in 
September or October by the municipal- 
ities, on the basis of one to every thou- 
sand of the population, but no official 
statement has been made on the subject. 
The trial of persons accused of defraud- 
ing the Cuban customs is still going on. 
The Commission appointed by the last 
Congress to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of Cuban affairs is taking steps to 
that end, but probably little actual advance 
in the investigation will be made during 
the hot months. 


& 


The St. Louis Strike 1" the St. Louis strike 

last week there was 
little or no violence, under the more effi- 
cient protection at last accorded by the 
authorities. In its place the strikers and 
their friends substituted an elaborate and 
far-reaching form of the boycott. Notonly 
did they refuse to ride on the cars of the 
roads with which they were at odds and 
urge all citizens to do the same to aid their 
cause, but they threatened those who did not 
comply with their request with trade boy- 
cotting and all manner of annoyances. Thus 
it is stated that because a woman, going 
after a physician for her husband, rode upon 
a Transit Company car, druggists refused 
to allow her the customary use of their tele- 
phone, and to fill prescriptions for her, 
while her butcher and grocer refused to 
continue to trade with her, declaring that 
if they did they would be injured by the 
strikers. Owing partly to sympathy and 
partly to fear, the passenger traffic on the 
street-cars, interdicted by the boycotters, 
dropped to insignificant proportions. We 
need hardly repeatour frequently expressed 
conviction that the kind of boycott 
which consists of threats and persecution 
is both illegal (as has more than once been 
held by the courts) and futile, because 
in the long run no community can carry 
on business with comfort or decency 
under such conditions. Moreover, such a 
boycott as that described invariably de- 
ieats itself, because it soon becomes a 
public nuisance too troublesome to be en- 
dured and thus breaks of its own weight. 
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On another page will be found a letter 
from a St. Louis correspondent giving a 
different version of some of the earlier 
events of the strike from that contained 
in The Outlook’s paragraphs. We are, 
as always, glad to correct errors, but we 
must add that both newspaper reports and 
letters from private correspondents have 
differed radically in their statements about 
what actually took place. 


® 


... Lhe decision ren- 
The Ice Trust Decision dead tein ‘end by 
Justice Chester of the New York Supreme 
Court in what are known as the Ice Trust 
proceedings, makes it possible, if the 
decision is sustained by the Court of 
Appeals, to carry on the inquiry into the 
operations of the Ice Trust on the plan 
originally attempted. * Two writs of pro- 
hibition had been granted by Justice 
Herrick which had the effect of forbidding 
the court referee, Mr. Nussbaum, from 
compelling the officers of the ice com- 
panies to testify before him and to present 
the books of the company. ‘The points 
of law involved were somewhat abstract, 
but the main position taken by Justice 
Chester was that the referee was duly 
and properly appointed under the New 
York Anti-Trust Law, and that it was the 
intention of the law that he should exer- 
cise something more than ministerial duty. 
In other words, the referee stood in much 
the position which in other cases might 
be held by a Supreme Court judge, and, 
as Justice Chester pointed out, it would 
be quite untenable to declare that a writ 
of prohibition might be issued by one 
justice of a court against another justice 
of the same court, forbidding him to 
examine witnesses and papers. Incident- 
ally Justice Chester pushed aside various 
objections to the constitutionality of the 
Anti-Trust Law. It is improbable, de- 
spite this decision, that the examination 
will be proceeded with immediately, as a 
stay will probably be asked for by the 
counsel of the ice companies, and an 
appeal taken. Governor Roosevelt has 
been obliged to postpone for the present 
the decision upon the charges against 
Mayor Van Wyck and other city officials 
in connection with the Ice Trust matter, 
not only because of his necessary absence 
from the City, but because it is impossible 
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to proceed further until the Attorney- 
General has prepared a full report upon 
the matter, in which are involved some 
nice questions of law and executive 
authority. 

® 


Utah has in a measure vin- 
dicated itself through the 
determined prosecution and 
conviction of Brigham H. Roberts on a 
charge of unlawful cohabitation, or living 
with a plurality of wives. ‘Two trials were 
necessary, as in the first the jury disagreed. 
In the second, however, Mormon jurors 
united with Gentiles and pronounced Mr. 
Roberts guilty of holding out a third wife 
to the world, while maintaining his rela- 
tions with his first wife. It would not 
have been possible in other days to have 
prevailed upon Marmons to convict one 
of their own number in a case affecting 
their religion. On the records of the 
Utah courts, during the polygamy prose- 
cutions from 1882 to 1889, can be found 
many cases giving proof of Mormon de- 
termination not to submit to the laws 
which they declared were unconstitutional, 
as being an interference with the exercise 
of religion. That a mixed jury has now 
been able to agree in a trial under such 
laws shows that public sentiment in Utah 
has changed and the Mormons feel it is 
necessary to heed the opinions of the 
American people. No doubt the outburst 
against Mr. Roberts and his rejection by 
Congress have been a lesson, and with 
Roberts disgraced at home and abroad 
there is little danger that another polyg- 
amist will attempt to affront the Nation 
by endeavoring to obtain a seat in Con- 
gress. From such a condition it is easily 
possible for the people of Utah to advance 
to the position where they will decline to 
permit any polygamist to represent them 
even in State affairs. 


& 

Professor Benjamin 

B. Warfield, D.D., of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, has de- 
clined to serve on the Committee of Re- 
vision, to which he was appointed by the 
last General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. The reasons for his declination 
are contained in a letter to the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assemby which has, 
been made public. They are, in brief, 
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that the Assembly should have paid no 
heed to the overtures of the Presbyteries 
containing requests for some revision of 
the Confession, for the reasons that these 
requests were precipitate, that they were ill- 
timed because they followed an assault by 
enemies upon Confessional statements, and 
that they were more than counterbalanced 
by the “ eloquent silence of five-sixths of 
the Presbyteries of the Church.” He adds, 
with what seems to us somewhat extraor- 
dinary inconsistency, that “in the circum- 
stances it was rather the duty of the 
Assembly to reaffirm the doctrines that 
had been assailed ;”’ and also that he 
desires “ above all things to see the Church 
pass quietly away from this disturbing 
agitation concerning its fundamental be- 
liefs, which form the basis of its unity.” 
How it can escape a “disturbing agita- 
tion” by reaffirming the doctrines which 
are confessedly preached only by a very 
small minority of the Presbyterian clergy, 
and probably believed by only a compara- 
tively small minority, we do not under- 
stand. Of course the whole question at 
issue in the Presbyterian Church is begged 
by the implication that the doctrine of 
particular election and limited atonement 
is one of the “fundamental beliefs ” of 
the great Presbyterian Church. 


@ 


Last week at Northfield, 
Mass., the first meetings of 
the fifteenth annual North- 
field Students’ Conference were held. ‘This 
year’s conference is characterized by a 
deserved prominence given to missionary 
interests, and the Northfield managen.ent 
is to be congratulated on securing the 
services of such veteran and distinguished 
missionaries as the Rev. Dr. John Paton, 
of New Hebrides, the Rev. Drs. Ashmore 
and Taylor, of China, and the Rev. Dr. 
Chamberlain, of India. The Executive 
Committee of the Students’ Volunteer 
Movement is also arranging for a mis- 
sionary institute in order to foster and 
give practical direction to the missionary 
interest. The conduct of the institute 
will be in the hands of the Rev. Harlan P. 
Beach and his associates, secretaries of 
the Students’ Volunteer Movement. Other 
departments of Christian work will not 
suffer, however, by the necessary promi- 
nence given to the missionary department 
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in this year of great expansion, religious 
as well as political and commercial. The 
‘Normal Training Class for Personal 
Work” will be conducted this year by the 
Rev. S. M. Sayford, of Newton, Mass. 
The “ Normal Devotional Bible Classes ” 
will be under the charge of such experi- 
enced teachers as Professors Bosworth, of 
Oberlin, Wright, of Yale, and Saylor of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. J. 
R. Mott, who has been connected with the 
Northfield Students’ Movement since its 
inception, will preside at the platform 
meetings, morning and evening. The 
Sunset meetings on “ Round Top,” which 
have been perhaps the most impressive 
and helpful feature of previous confer- 
ences, will be continued, and are likely now 
to be more impressive than ever since the 
spot has become doubly sacred as the 
chosen place for Mr. Moody’s burial. 


@ 


Last week in Boston 
there took place the 
eighty -fourth annual 
meeting of the Congregational Education 
Society. The Rev. C. O. Day, the Cor- 
responding Secretary, presented the an- 
nual report, and stated that there had 
been appropriations to various institutions 
in the treasury of $33,000, as against only 
$8,600 last year. This surprising increase 
is not in any very marked degree the 
result of increased contributions, although 
these have held their own, with perhaps 
some gain ; it has arisen through the pay- 
ment of a substantial legacy and through 
the generous gift of $15,000 from Dr. 
Pearsons. We note in this report a 
reaffirmation of the convictions upon 
which the theological scholarship depart- 
ment of this society rests. Four princi- 
ples are stated: (1) The churches must 
themselves raise up a strong ministry ; (2) 
merit as well as need must condition aid ; 
(3) students should concentrate all their 
strength upon their studies while pursuing 
them ; and (4) should be able to go forth 
free from debt to undertake labor in 
remote and difficult fields. The Society 
proposes to reduce the amount of a schol- 
arship from seventy-five to fifty dollars, 
and to make this department self-support- 
ing by means of invested funds and special 
gifts. The changes have been accepted 
and substantially approved by all the 
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institutions affected. The number of 
scholarships paid has fallen off from 162 
last year to 138 this year. Among the. 
colleges Amherst enrolls the largest num- 
ber of recipients, and among the semi- 
naries Chicago and Hartford. As feeders 
for the colleges, the society has also 
enrolled seventeen academies as worthy 
of its aid, with six others indorsed and 
indirectly related to the above. Mr. Day 
was well within the mark in saying that 
no nobler or more patriotic service is 
being rendered in the land to-day than by 
these Christian schools. They produce 
the best, because Christian, type of citizen- 
ship. We report the work of this Society 
without here expressing any judgment con- 
cerning the wisdom of thus giving system- 
atic aid to theological students. We are 
inclined to the opinion that this policy 
does more to injure than to aid the 
churches to secure the best men for their 
pulpits. 


® 


The closing week of 
the Commencement 
season witnessed many delightful college 
festivals under conditions of temperature 
which have become associated by tradition 
with Commencement exercises. It was 
significant that nearly every baccalaureate 
sermon preached laid special emphasis on 
the growing necessity of absolute integrity 
of character and the spiritual view of 
life ; so long as the colleges remain true 
to these ancient traditions of the best 
American culture, the country cannot be 
wholly given: over to commercialism. At 
Harvard the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon Dr. H. B. Frissell, Prineipal of 
Hampton Institute, than whom ‘no man 
now working along educational lines in 
this country deserves more genuine recog- 
nition; President Wheeler, of the Uni- 
versity of California, received the degree 
of LL.D., as did also the British iWinister, 
Lord Julian Pauncefote. At Amherst an 
honorary degree was conferred upon 
another distinguished educator, in the 
person of Dr. Washburn, President of 
Roberts Coliege at Constantinople, through 
whose extraordinary courage and tact that 
institution was able to continue its work 
undisturbed during the critical and ter- 
rible days of the Armenian outrages. 
The principal event at Williamstown was 
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the dedication of Jesup Hall, the very 
commodious and convenient building 
recently presented to Williams College by 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of this city, to be 
used for all the purposes connected with 
the social life of the students. At St. 
Lawrence University, the Rev. Almon 
Gunnison, formerly pastor of All Souls’ 
Church, Brooklyn, was formally installed 
as President, with appropriate exercises. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid delivered the custom- 
ary address as Honorary Chancellor at 
Union University, taking as his theme the 
power of education, commenting upon the 
extraordinary volume of gifts from private 
persons to educational institutions during 
recent years, and laying special emphasis on 
the importance of university atmosphere, 
the individual influence of the teacher, 
and the educational power of humanities, 
with science in its proper place. The 
announcement was made at the Alumni 
dinner that for the first time in forty 
years Union was free from debt. It may 
also be added, as a more convincing evi- 
dence of Dr. Raymond’s success, that 
there is probably not a student in the 
college who does not respect and love him. 
Reports from the Western colleges and 
universities indicate general prosperity 
and constantly enlarging educational op- 
portunities. The Americans who were 
honored with degrees at.Oxford this year 
were Bishop Doane, of Albany, Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard; and 
Professor Baldwin, of Princeton. 


@ 


Commencement Week at Yale 
had strong special interest this 
year apart from the usual picturesque and 
customary Commencement features, be- 
cause it marked the close of the first year 
of President MHadley’s administration. 
The President’s address included a sig- 
nificant review of the past and more than 
one important announcement for the 
future. Gratifying success, the President 
reported, had met the extension of the 
elective system. In the Senior year the 
entire course was for the first time elective, 
while the range of choice in the Sopho- 
more year now allows the student to make 
his study in that year the basis of a serious 
and thorough course in the two years to 
follow. Dr. Hadley laid stress on the 
fact that the choice of electives actually 
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made beyond question showed serious 
purpose and not a desire to take easy 
work. As to the secret-society question 
which has agitated the college so greatly 
the past year the opinion was expressed 
that the students would regulate, the matter 
themselves in the true Yale spirit of 
democracy, and that the trouble grew out of 
the fact that the old society system could 
no longer stand the strain placed on it 
by the constantly increasing number of 
students—this year’s class, by the way, 
is the largest ever graduated, numbering 
327. Next year is Yale’s bicentennial, 
and the fund to commemorate that event 
has already reached the sum of $1,090,000, 
of which $250,000 is pledged condition- 
ally. Among the announcements of gifts 
the most novel and interesting is that of 
the establishing by William E. Dodge, 
of New York, of a lectureship on the 
duties of Christian citizenship and the 
sense of personal responsibilities for the 
performance of those duties. Another 
new course of lectures of special interest 
is that established by gift of Mrs. Isaac 
H. Bromley on subjects connected with 
journalism, literature, or public affairs. 
The Commencement visitor most enthu- 
siastically received was Mr. Elihu Root, 
Secretary of War, upon whom the Univer- 
sity bestowed the degree of LL.D., con- 
ferred by Yale this year on only one other 
person—Dr. L. A. Stimson. The Yale 
victory over Harvard in the eight-oared 
race at New London, on Thursday, com- 
pleted the week’s record, although enthu- 
siasm was slightly dashed by Harvard’s 
victory in the two minor events, and the 
fact that an accident to Harvard’s Uni- 
versity stroke forced her to row under 
disadvantage. 


& 


The American Associa- 
tion for the Advance- 
ment of Science held its 
forty-ninth annual meeting in this city 
last week. It is thirteen years since the 
Association has met in New York, though 
its forty-third session was held in Brook- 
lyn; and the meeting which has just 
closed is the second meeting only that 
has been held in this city. The sessions 
were nearly two months in advance of the 
usual time, in order to secure the attend- 
ance of a large number of members who 
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expect to spend the summer at the Paris 
Exposition. The early date, the fact that 
many of the members have already gone 
abroad, and the further fact that from this 
programme were omitted all the so-called 
“social” and “recreation ” features, un- 
doubtedly tended to lessen the attendance ; 
yet the meeting was the tenth largest that 
the Association has held. About four hun- 
dred and fifty members were duly regis- 
tered, with an attendance of perhaps six 
hundred and fifty in all. At the opening 
session, on Monday, President Low 
delivered the address of welcome in behalf 
of Columbia University ; to which response 
was made by Professor Woodward, of 
Columbia, the President of the Associa- 
tion ; followed by a short address by the 
Hon. James Wilson, United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The nine sections 
held daily meetings, in addition to the 
general sessions of the Association.  Fif- 
teen affiliated societies also met from day 
to day—members of the Association par- 
ticipating in the discussions. The attend- 
ance covered nearly every State in the 
Union, and included several scientists of 
note from abroad. The government 
entomologist from Cape Colony probably 
made the longest journey ; but the Cana- 
dian State entomologist and other officials 
from other governments testified to. the 
interest felt by outsiders in the work of 
the Association. 
& 

Much interest was mani- 
‘fested by the members 
of the National Association in the pro- 
posed International Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Art, and Edu- 
cation. The Forestry Association and 
the Social Science section seemed to at- 
tract the greatest public interest. In the 
former, Secretary Wilson participated in 
the debates; and the papers bore espe- 
cially upon the results to this country of 
the unnecessary deforestation which is 
now progressing at such frightful speed. 
In the latter section, Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, who endeavored to turn even scien- 
tific discussion along the path of anti-im- 
perialism, seemed the drawing attraction. 
‘The meetings of the astronomical and the 
astrophysical sections, in which all phe- 
nomena of the recent eclipse were thor- 
oughly discussed, were also of especial 
value. The members of the Association 
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and of the affiliated societies manifested 
particular interest in the Zoological Gar- 
dens and the Botanical Gardens of the 
city, and in the American Museum of 
Natural History. ‘The advances made in 
science, either by the city or by the co- 
operation of the city with scientific soci- 
eties, were noted with great satisfaction. 
The hospitalities of Columbia University, 
its unusual facilities for the care for such 
a meeting as this, and its remarkable 
equipment, were the subject of favorable 
comment by all the members. As Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year the Association 
elected Charles Sedgwick Minot, of the 
Harvard Medical School. ‘The Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting in Denver. 


Unparalleled in the 
history of the port 

. of New York, and 
perhaps unparalleled in the history of 
shipping, was the appalling destruction of 
life and property at the Hoboken piers 
and in the North River last Saturday. 
With the most astounding swiftness the 
fire—started, some say, by so-called spon- 
taneous combustion in cotton, others 
think by a stray spark which fell upon 
cotton or other combustible material— 
spread from pier to pier and from ship to 
ship, finding ready food for flames in the 
thousands of tons of cargo lying on the 
docks and in the contents of the ships. 
Four of the great steamships owned by the 
North German I.loyd Line, one of the 
largest ship companies of the world, lay 
at the pier, some loading, some nearly 
ready to sail. In the vessels were hun- 
dreds of longshoremen and deck-hands. 
So swift were the flames that many barely 
escaped with their lives by leaping into 
the water, not afew being severely burned ; 
others--how many will probably never 
be known, but it is feared, as we write, 
at least a hundred and fifty persons— 
were shut in below decks to a horrible 
death, or escaped the flames only to 
perish by drowning. Nothing in all the 
history of calamities is more pitiful 
than the story of the men in the ships 
calling for aid from out the port-holes (too 
small to allow exit) to friends near-by in 
tugs and small boats, who were absolutely 
unable to afford the slightest assistance. 
The one common thought since the fright- 
ful calamity has been that of sympathy 
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for the wives and children of these poor 
fellows—many of them across the ocean in 
Germany awaiting their return. Several 
women were undoubtedly among the lost. 
Captain Mirow, of the Saale, died on his 
ship. Of the four large ships on fire, the 
finest and one of the largest ships in the 
world, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
was saved without serious damage by 
being dragged into the stream. The 
Saale, the Bremen, and the Main will 
prove nearly a total loss, as will also sev- 
eral lighters. No close approximate esti- 
mate of the money loss is possible as 
we write, but it may have exceeded 
$5,000,000. 
J 
as The same qualities 
Admiral Philip's Death ties tn tee el 
war made Admiral Foote loved as well as 
honored were found in Rear-Admiral John 
W. Philip, who died of heart disease on 
Saturday last, at his home in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, where he occupied the post 
of Commandant. Like Admiral Foote, 
Admiral Philip was not only a brave and 
gallant officer, he was also in the fullest 
sense a Christian gentleman—dquiet and 
unostentatious in his religion, but plain- 
spoken and sincere. Nothing touched 
the hearts of the American people in the 
war with Spain more directly than Captain 
Philip’s exclamation to the crew of his 
ship, the Texas, when the Spanish ships 
were burning and sinking near Santiago, 
“ Don’t cheer, boys; the poor fellows are 
dying!” And after the sea-fight was 
over he called all hands on deck and 
made a public profession of his trust in 
God and asked them to join him in thank- 
fulness to the Almighty for the great vic- 
tory. Apart from his share in the defeat 
of the Spaniards, Admiral Philip had a 
long and honorable naval career ; indeed, 
it is stated that up to the time of his 
assignment to the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
his actual sea-service exceeded in amount 
that of any other officer of his rank in the 
Navy. His very first sea-duty was on 
the famous old Constitution, as a mid- 
shipman, and when the civil war broke 
out he had been several years out of 
the Naval School and held a commis- 
sion. He fought with gallantry in the 
Gulf, on the James River, and in the 
blockade of Charleston, and received at 
least one wound in action. After the war 
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he served in many capacities at sea and 
on shore—with a few years of leave of 
absence in the merchant marine—and 
when the war over Cuba began was in the 
prime of his abilities. His record as 
captain of the Texas is familiar to all our 
readers. None of the promotions for 
brilliant participation in the naval engage- 
ments with Spain’s forces was more ac- 
ceptable to the people of the United 
States than that which gave Captain 
Philip the privilege of flying the Rear- 
Admiral’s blue flag. 
& 
Considerations for 
Campaign 

In the political campaign on which we 
are about entering there are three consid- 
erations which, if the citizen keep them 
in mind, will prevent him from becoming 
consumed with the fever heats of partisan 
self-will or wearing and worrying anxiety. 
To be earnest but not anxious, to be 
strong and yet calm, is a condition which 
all should desire, but which all will not 
attain. 

I, Thé real issue is never between the 
extremists. There are always actors who 
play, as the saying is, to the galleries, and 
it is the demagogue who gets the loudest 
shouting; but it is not the demagogue 
who gets the greatest number of votes. 
There are always partisans who are ready 
to seize upon these utterances of the 
extremists and represent them as the ex- 
ponents of their party, but the represen- 
tation is never true. In every election 
the final victory is won by a comparatively 
small number of voters ; even in the most 
decisive National elections a very small 
percentage of votes cast on the other side 
would have produced a different result. 
It is on this vote, which in both parties is 
non-partisan, on this constituency, which 
is, if we may so express it, in the penum- 
bra of each party, that the election really 
depends. A very small minority, therefore, 
really decides every hotly contested elec- 
tion. Whoever is elected President must 
retain this constituency which hesitates 
between Democracy and Republicanism, 
and the consciousness of this fact gives 
to the conservative element in the victori- 
ous party a political power far beyond its 
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mere numbers. The Democratic party 
will not be as revolutionary as many 
honest Republicans fear, nor will the 
Republicans be as imperialistic as many 
honest Democrats fear. In a political 
campaign the tendency is to measure 
each party by the extremists ; in fact, the 
tendency of each party is determined by 
its conservatives. 

II. The heart of humanity is good, 
though not always its judgment. We 
recognize this when we get away from the 
passion of the battle-hour. The North 
can now honor General Lee and the South 
can honor General Grant; we all know 
now, what we did not all know while the 
war was raging, that the former was not 
a traitor nor the latter a Cwsar. In the 
last election there was not a debtor class 
who were trying to scale down their debts 
by paying them in a depreciated currency, 
nor a creditor class who were trying to 
add to the value of the debts due them 
by enhancing the value of the currency. 
If half the people of the United States 
were the knaves which in every election 
party orators and party presses would have 
us believe, the Republic could not have 
lasted for even a century. The questions 
at issue between Democrat and Republican 
are real questions, on which honest and 
intelligent men may well differ. A Presi- 
dential election is not a campaign in which 
the friends of their country are fighting a 
desperate battle against its foes; it isa 
great debate in which men of different 
temperament take different sides and the 
truth is elucidated by the discussion. As 
the result of the financial discussion four 
years ago, many farmers came to under- 
stand the currency question better than 
some bankers had understood it before. 
The last year’s debate on our foreign 
policy has made historical students and 
constitutional students out of men who 
formerly hardly knew how Louisiana came 
to be added to the Union, and never even 
considered the rights and duties of Con- 
gress over United States territory under 
a Constitution. If in this great debate 
we respect our opponents’ opinions they 
will respect ours; if we attribute their 
judgment to evil motives we have only 
ourselves to thank if we suffer under a 
similar imputation. We may differ in our 
judgment as to the unconscious tendencies 
of the two parties; but Mr. McKinley is 
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not attempting to establish an imperial 
dynasty on the ruins of the Republic, 
and Mr. Bryan is not a Robespierre in dis- 
guise whose election will initiate a Red 
Reign of Terror. Let us not forget that 
we are all Americans; that every Presi- 
dential election is a crisis; that somebody 
is always grievously disappointed at the 
result ; and yet that somehow the country 
has still remained safe. 

III. Still more important is the reflec- 
tion that God is to be reckoned with in cur- 
rent history ; and that while human errors 
and vices may hinder his achievement of 
his purposes they cannot thwart him alto- 
gether. As we look back we can easily 
see how events which most bitterly dis- 
appointed some of us at the time were 
seized hold of by a power greater than 
ourselves and made to serve the ends of 
righteousness. The failure of the nascent 
Republican party to elect General Fre- 
mont in 1856 was a bitter disappointment 
to those who were engaged in that memora- 
ble struggle ; bu. subsequent events dem- 
onstrated that probably the election of any 
Republican, and certainly the election of 
the Pathfinder, would have been disas- 
trous to the cause of liberty; for it would 
have brought the inevitable controversy 
on before the North was prepared for it, 
and under a leader unequal to the occa- 
sion. The failure to nominate William , 
H. Seward in the Republican Convention 
of 1860 was a bitter disappointment to 
the supposedly wisest men in the Repub- 
lican party ; but the nomination of Lincoln 
gave to the country a President as provi- 
dentially fitted for his work as was Moses 
to the work of emancipation in his 
time. Even disasters become, not only 
presages of victory, but contributions to 
it, when the cause and kingdom of God 
are at stake. The Mexican war, the abo- 
lition of the Missouri Compromise, the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, were 
all necessary steps toward the final eman- 
cipation of the slave in America. He 
who has faith in God as the Ruler of 
Nations no less than the Father of indi- 
viduals can, as a result, be at once more 
earnest in his advocacy of what he be- 
lieves to be divine principles, and more 
undisturbed by what appears to be their 
defeat. 

He who enters upon the approaching 
campaign in this spirit and who maintains 
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this spirit throughout, who criticises with- 
out asperity but without ambiguity affirma- 
tions of political principles which he 
believes to be false, and maintains with 
enthusiasm but without passion political 
principles which he believes to be sound, 
who respects the men from whom he differs 
and so wins their respect for him, who 
seeks to ascertain the views of his oppo- 
nents from them and not from their hostile 
critics, who seeks to understand what 
they think, not what their antagonists 
think that they think, who believes in his 
country, in his countrymen, and above all 
in his God, may not only pass through 
the ordeal unscathed, but may derive from 
it an enlarging of his political knowledge, 
‘a widening of his human sympathies, and 
a strengthening of his religious faith. 


@ 
The Situation in China 


Through the anxieties and agitations 
which have been caused by the uncertainty 
concerning the fate of the foreign Ministers 
and residents in Peking, and of the little 
band of men under Admiral Seymour 
which has been trying to rescue them, the 
possible magnitude of the movement in 
China has been steadily pressing itself 
home to the consciousness of the Western 
«world. If what has taken place in the 
last few weeks is a peasants’ revolt, it is a 
matter of comparatively small importance. 
This was what most Western readers 
assumed when the first reports of disorder 
were published. They remembered how 
many insurrections there had been in 
China, how often small sections of the 
country had risen against foreign influence 
and had with more or less energy ex- 
pressed their hatred of foreign residents, 
and they jumped to the conclusion that 
the present revolt was like all its prede- 
cessors. ‘There are, however, indications 
‘udt this is not a sporadic outbreak of the 
old-time antipathy; that it is not a peas- 
ants’ revolt, but that it is a general rising 
of a large section of China, which is likely 
to take on the magnitude and seriousness 
of a great reactionary movement. 

Very few Western readers realize how 
far the reform movement in China has 
gone. Professor Headland’s admirable 
account in last week’s Outlook of its 
spread and of the enthusiasm which it has 
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awakened was read with astonishment by 
many intelligent people who had failed to 
comprehend how rapidly events have 
moved in China during the last decade, 
and how far and wide foreign influences 
of every kind have spread. It is not sur- 
prising that the great group of officials 
whose interests are centered in the preser- 
vation of China as it is, with the Empress 
at their he d, are jealous of foreign en- 
croachment, and that a great body of the 
people of the country, who still cherish 
the traditional feeling against foreigners, 
have risen in a desperate attempt to check 
foreign influence and hold Chinese insti- 
tutions and traditions where they are; for 
it is quite clear that if the reform move- 
ment had gone on at the rate at which it 
has progressed of late, very radical changes 
would have been brought about in China 
in the near future—changes which would 
have told disastrously on the influen¢e, the 
emoluments, and the authority of many 
dominant classes. 

Those who study this great drama in 
the East from the Western point of view 
are, of course, persuaded that in the long 
run it is idle for China to attempt to re- 
sist Western ideas and methods; these 
are bound to find an entrance, and armed 
opposition will not finally arrest them. 
On the other hand, when one recalls the 
great concessions which have been made 
to foreigners during the past few years, 
the steady encroachment of the Powers on 
Chinese territory, the intrenchment of 
Russian authority in the north, the colony 
of Germany at Kiouchou on the east coast, 
and the claims of the French in the 
south, it must be conceded that those who 
wish to keep China for the Chinese, 
and who are eager either for patriotic 
or material reasons to hold on to the 
old order, have good cause for alarm. 
That China will gain in the end by accept 
ing Western ideas there is no doubt; that 
the country will be best developed both 
politically and materially under Western 
direction is equally clear; and that in the 
end China will pass to a large extent, 
temporarily, at least, under Wes ern con- 
trol, is entirely probable. But the attitude 
of the Chinese who are opposed alike to 
the foreign missionary, the foreign banker, 
the foreign diplomatist, and the foreign 
soldier is by no means incomprehensible. 

If it should prove that the present 
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movement is a widespread reaction against 
those reforms which are a part of the 
spread of foreign influence, the schemes 
of the great Powers are likely to be, for 
the time being, at least, thwarted. It will 
be entirely possible for the Powers to pro- 
tect their own citizens in China and their 
own interests, so far as those interests are 
defined, but it will be almost impossible 
for them to undertake the conquest of the 
country by force of arms. The world fear 
of the “Yellow Terror,” the invasion of 
Europe by hordes of Chinamen, has passed 
away, for it has come to be clearly seen 
that the Chinese do not possess either the 
sentiment ' or the organization which in- 
spires and makes possible great aggressive 
movements. But the Chinese, like many 
other Orientals, are indifferent to death. 
They are accustomed to privations, they 
are active and energetic, and there are four 
hundred millions of them, occupying a 
territory of continental magnitude. In 
spite, therefore, of their low power of 
organization, by the aid of the enormous 
secret societies, of which the Boxers form 
one, they might make a conquest of the 
country by any arms which could be landed 
by foreign powers impossible. It is not 
likely that in any event the Powers would 
ever come to an agreement to inaugurate 
such a campaign; they would wait, as 
they have waited before, until the present 
outbreak has spent its force, and then 
quietly resume their old methods of ex- 
tending their influence and their trade. 
The course of the United States Gov- 
ernment is very simple, entirely consist- 
ent, and has been followed so far with 
scrupulous care. The United States has 
no interest in China, except to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens ; in order 
to do this it ought to be ready to make 
any sacrifices. The Administration has 
acted with courage and promptitude, and 
its action will receive the hearty indorse- 
ment of the whole country. The United 
States has exacted nothing from China, 
and wishes to exact nothing except those 
rights which are conceded to her citizens 
and their property under the treaties: 
those rights she will preserve at any cost. 
She has also strongly urged and has suc- 
ceeded in securing recognition for the 
policy of equal trade privileges to all 
nations in China, and in securing this 
important concession the American Sec- 
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retary of State was serving the Chinese 
quite as truly as he: was serving the 
interests of America. Beyond this our 
Government has a right, and perhaps a 
duty, to lend its influence to preserve the 
integrity of the Empire. If it takes this 
attitude, and there is reason to believe 
that the Administration accepts this view 
of its responsibilities, it will be in a posi- 
tion to act as a mediator, and to aid both 
the Chinese and the Powers in securing a 
satisfactory basis of settlement. Having 
nothing to gain in the way of territory, 
the United States will naturally possess 
an influence with the Chinese which no 
other power can exert. If it uses that 
influence to preserve the integrity of the 
Empire on the one hand, and to open it 
to legitimate foreign influence, ideas, and 
trade, it will be doing its full duty to 
China, to the civilized world, and to itself. 


& 


The Positive Life 


There are two general lines of action 
in dealing with life, the negative and the 
positive. A great many people approach 
the experiences of life and its opportuni- 
ties from the negative side and are fairly 
successful ; though the great majority of 
them fail to achieve any distinct charac- 
ter or make any lasting mark. To ap- 
proach life from the negative side is to 
wait on opportunity, to take what the day 
brings, to adjust ourselves with constant 
self-repression to the opinions and wishes 
of others, to fall in with the movement of 
events, and to get the impetus which comes 
from the current. Many attain a certain 
kind of external success along this line. 
They have many well-wishers, if few warm 
friends ; they are often popular, even if 
they are not greatly respected ; they are 
sought after even when they are not hon- 
ored, and the external appearance of suc- 
cess conceals to a certain extent the fact 
of failure. ‘To this class belong all the 
merely politic opportunists; those who 
are made by conditions and advanced by 
circumstances ; who are lifted on general 
movements and carried into port by fair 
winds. To this class belonged Lord Go- 
dolphin, of whom Charles II. once said, 
with characteristic wit, that he was “never 
in the way and never out of it.” 

This kind of living involves constant 
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watchfulness of others and intense studious- 
ness of conditions. The man who has 
neither steam nor sails must watch the cur- 
rents very closely and keep his eye con- 
stantly on the tides. The wear and tear 
of constant adjustment to the wishes of 
the community and to fortunate conditions 
are never relaxed in the case of the oppor- 
tunist. He can never afford to make mis- 
takes of judgment: his success depends 
upon doing the politic thing at the right 
moment, saying the persuasive word at 
the proper point, and putting himself in 
the way at the exact second when he may 
be noticed or needed. He who studies 
popular favor in public life must needs 
have a quick eye and a long memory; he 
must cultivate agility of motion, rapidity 
of thought and skill in transferring his 
principles from side to side without too 
obvious inconsistency. This life, which 
seems easier, is much the hardest, because 
it lacks entirely that repose which comes 
from resting on principle, and that con- 
stant nourishment of the inward spirit 
which comes when one is in harmony with 
the deeper laws of life. 

Dealing with the positive side of life, 
on the other hand, involves certain indif- 
ference to the conditions of the moment ; 
the indifference, not of contempt, but of 
pre-occupation with higher things ; a cer- 
tain lack of care for the opinions of others, 
not from selfishness or coldness, but be- 
cause one’s opinions are formed on a dif- 
ferent basis. The man who actively and 
- positively fashions his own career and de- 
velops his own character has an inward 
purpose, an unseen aim, to which he con- 
stantly directs his attention. He may be 
a long time in forming this purpose or in 
perfectly discerning this aim, but when 
these ultimate ends are once clear to him 
he is forever rid of all uncertainty. Winds 
and storms are in a certain sense matters 
of as little consequence to him as to the 
great ocean steamers which sail to their 
havens with sublime disregard of all exter- 
nal circumstances ; they are set to a course, 
and nothing drives them out of that course. 
In like manner he who shapes his course 
to a distant and clearly defined point is 
not swept out of it by passing winds of 
popular favor or disfavor, or by changing 
currents of popular opinion. Having an 
inward purpose, his relations with men 
form themselves on a natural and spiritual 
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basis. He does not need to weigh men 
according to their value for his own uses ; 
he is not looking to them for the develop- 
ment of his own career. What he wants 
from them are the things which he is will- 
ing to give them—affection, sympathy, 
interest, and co-operation. He is not bent 
upon using them simply as aids; they do 
not work into his plan of life. He is 
lifted above all those sordid and selfish 
relationships in.which a man entangles 
himself when he attempts to use friends 
to forward his own ends. 

Nor need the man of inward purpose 
concern himself with consistency of life. 
There is nothing more beautiful than the 
reaction of a high ideal upon the actions 
of the man or woman who cherishes it; 
for an ideal steadily pursued sooner or 
later shapes a constant and harmonious 
character, and we come at last to know 
what the ideals of men are by the character 
which those ideals have formed. Nothing 
is so fundaméntal in creating a real and 
noble personality as the choice of a high 
ideal ; let a man choose such an ideal and 
follow it loyally and he may give up all 
concern for his character; it will form 
itself. Such a man is emancipated, not 
only from the temptation to be selfish in 
his friendship, but from most of the fears 
that beset men of less clearness of pur- 
pose. Such a man is much less affected 
by the happenings of outward fortune, by 
material disaster of every kind, than a 
man who has not this inward guidance 
and constant pressure of the ideal upon 
his own nature. He is emancipated from 
fear of men because men can neither make 
nor mar his career; he is emancipated 
from fear of disaster because conditions 
can neither make nor mar his career; his 
only source of fear is disloyalty to his own 
purpose, and that is a fear which guards 
and protects rather than depresses. Such 
a man discards, one by one, all those 
things which belittle human life and fill it 
with weakening and corroding anxieties. 
He is not disturbed by the confusion of 
aims which he finds in the world about 
him; he is not concerned about his ene- 
mies, for he has none whom he has con- 
sciously made; he thinks generously and 
fearlessly of his friends, and he is lifted 
above all the outward changes of fortune 
by the spirituality of the end which he has 
chosen. 
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_ The Spectator 


The Spectator suffered a severe shock 
yesterday, which has in a degree uprooted 
some of his most cherished illusions and 
set him a-pondering whether there is, after 
all, any law which it-is never right to break. 
If you had asked the Spectator yesterday 
if it could ever be moral to deliberately 
sweep crumbs under a hearth-rug, he 
would have promptly and emphatically 
answered “No!” To-day he could make 
no such reply. His conversion was in 
this wise. Within this last twenty-four 
hours the Spectator was calling at the 
house of a friend whose morality he has 
always considered above question, and 
whose reputation for superlative house- 
keeping rests like a halo above her brow; 
and yet it was in her drawing-room that 
the Spectator received his lesson anent 
crumbs and hearth-rugs. Afternoon tea 
was being served to the Spectator, and a 
young daughter of the house, in passing a 
plate of brittle little cakes, dropped all 
those cakes to the floor, where they broke, 
scattering a shower of crumbs. The 
daughter at once moved to the bell, and 
had laid her hand upon it, evidently in- 
tending to ring for the maid. “No, no, 
my dear,” said her mother; “ don’t ring 
for Susan. Just take the hearth-brush 
there and sweep the crumbs under the 
hearth-rug.” ‘“ Mamma!” exclaimed this 
well-brought-up daughter. But her mother 
sat placidly confident and unabashed, 
merely remarking: ‘ Susan ought really 
to be in bed this afternoon. She’s keep- 
ing up simply because it’s my reception 
day. The crumbs can wait perfectly well 
until to-morrow. ‘Be tidy. Be not too 
tidy.’” 

& 

The Spectator sat amazed in his chair, 
and, it must be confessed, he was at 
that moment disloyally wondering if there 
were many other such skeletons concealed 
under other hearth-rugs in this house. A 
little later he plucked up sufficient courage 
to make to his hostess a laughing confes- 
sion of the shock he had suffered at her 
hands. “I am sure you are right,” he 
said, “ but won’t you explain to me why you 
are right?” To the Spectator’s amaze- 
ment, this notable house-mother with some 
warmth recorded her disapproval of those 
who could never bring themselves to thus 
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sweep crumbs under rugs. “I have seen 
housekeepers,” she averred, “ who not 
only lived and died to be clean, but who 
killed for it. There have been times,” 
went on this blended Mary and Martha, 
“when I have seen my floors very dirty 
indeed, and known it was my plain duty 
to continue to see them dirty—and keep 
calm. I have had to make it a matter of 
prayer to be able to sweep crumbs under 
rugs and to believe that cleanliness isn’t 
the first thing in the world at all times, in 
season and out. But you can’t be expected 
to understand such things.” 


3 


The Spectator, though but a man, flat- 
tered himself that he did understand 
his friend’s position and approved it, yet 
at the same time he had an awestruck 
kind of feeling, as if the ashes of his grand- 
mother were being strewed to the winds 
of heaven. Hecould remember that ven- 
erable lady earnestly requesting him as 
a lad to walk about her drawing-room “ on 
the dark spots in the carpet;’’ and to this 
day he can recall the peculiar gait with 
which he crossed those floors in his duti- 
ful visits to the grandmaternal mansion, 
for the “dark spots” were at irregular 
distances from each other. As for the 
Spectator’s sister, she used always to 
wear a train gown when she visited the 
grandmother, and as she stepped across 
the polished floors of the halls she would 
contrive to stoop stealthily and wipe out 
with the end of her train whatever traces 
of dust her youthful feet had left upon the 
shining surface. The grandmother’s feet, 
for some mysterious reason, never left any 
traces of dust anywhere. But the Spec- 
tator cannot remember that either he or 
his sister ever saw anything humorous in 
their efforts—at the time. 


® 


The Spectator begins to feel that this 
is a dangerous topic for him to dwell 
on. In the first place, by virtue of his 
sex, he is supposed to be ignorant of 
what the laws of household cleanliness 
should be. But when it comes to a ques- 
tion of personal cleanliness, the Spectator 
knows he has a right to speak with the 
best, and hereby feels obliged to state that 
he has seen even that pleasing virtue car- 
ried too far. It is a long step from the 
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man of more clothing than he can count 
to the poor man with but two changes of 
raiment, yet the latter, when he wears one 
set and himself carefully launders the 
other set, is more true to a high ideal of 
cleanliness than is his more fortunate 
brother whose laundress is a remote per- 
sonage. 
® 


“T have never envied the very rich 
their horses and carriages, or their gowns 
and balls,” sighed a slender-pursed young 
lady to the Spectator, “ but from the bot- 
tom of my heart I have always passion- 
ately envied the rich their exquisite clean- 
liness. Think of fresh ruching in your 
neck and sleeves every day if you want it!” 
There is undoubtedly a luxury of cleanli- 
ness that every one cannot afford. Some 
people have not the right to be as ex- 
quisitely clean as some other people. 
That perfectly sleek, well-groomed look 
which we all know, by sight at least, comes 
only with never running for a street-car, 
never hurrying on foot from one function 
to another, and never wearing the cloth- 
ing that belongs properly at one time of 
the day or year at another time. It isn’t 
every one who can afford to ride always 
in a carriage or own an appropriate suit 
for each occasion and season, and these 
less fortunate brethren must sometimes 
wear a hot and dusty-looking spring suit 
in midsummer, and no use of a clothes- 
brush will make that suit look as dainty 
as a summer suit proper. 


@ 


In this same connection the Spectator 
was of late interested in a conversation 
between two young men on this question 
of neatness, or cleanliness, or call it what 
you will. One of these lads was assert- 
ing that the difference between a gentle- 
man and a man who was not a gentleman 
lay in the question of ability to control the 
laundry-bag. “No gentleman,” so argued 
this sage, “‘had any control of the matter. 
Each separate day must, by a /2// suit, 
swell that bag.” It was with the utmost 
difficulty that the Spectator refrained from 
intruding with his officious tongue to ask 
if it made no difference who paid the 
laundry bill. As the Spectator chanced 
to know, this particular boy’s mother 
slaved with her own hands for strangers 
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and for pay to send her son to. college, 
and he, forsooth, must wear fresh raiment 
daily! If this was not a case of dissipa- 
tion in cleanliness, then the Spectator has 
a false idea of what dissipation actually 
is. Of course the Spectator knows all 
about the ideal relativity of godliness and 
cleanliness, and he is quite prepared tc 
defend the sacredness of both against an) 
odds; but neatness, and the fresh cleanli 
ness that comes with the healthy care of 
the body, is something quite different from 
a certain exquisite cleanliness that comes 
largely from a luxury of clothing, that, 
like all other luxuries, is delightful to 
possess if one has the money to pay for 
it. In taking this stand the Spectator 
hopes he will not be considered as falling 
in line with that brutality of indifference 
to personal neatness which is at times 
affected by the virile and is by them 
regarded as a proof of virility. 


@ 


The Spectator remembers a friend con- 
‘fessing to him that when in the summers 
he got’ off into the Alps, as was his yearly 
custom, he would find, as the season waned, 
that the piece of bread and cheese which 
he most. enjoyed was that chunk which 
had in it the mark of his own great earth 
stained thumb! When this state of mind 
came, the Spectator’s friend asserted that 
he knew ‘the hour had struck when he 
must at once return to the less virile and 
more civilized world. This gentleman, 
as the Spectator knew him, was a terror 
to hostesses because of his well-known 
fastidiousness and delicacy of palate. 


® 


Perhaps as a natural type we all are 
untidy creatures, we human beings. The 
above history would seem to point to a 
return to type from the veneer of civili- 
zation. Be that as it may, the Spectator 
is still not afraid to say that he himself 
has been converted to the morality of 
sweeping crumbs under hearth-rugs—as 
an exception, not a rule. 





The photograph of the United States battle- 
ship Newark, which is reproduced among the 
illustrations in the following pages relating to 
the disturbances in China, is used by special 
permission of J. S. Johnston, New York, by 
whom it is copyrighted. The copyright notice 
was inadvertently omitted from its correct 
location under the illustration, 
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From a photograph taken at Mare Island Navy Yard before he sailed for Asiatic waters. 
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Leader of the Chinese reform party. A reform leader, recently exiled, who is coming 
to this country. : 


From hitherto unpublished photographs loanee by an educated Chinaman. 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


BY JUSTIN 


Author of “ The Story of Gladstone’s Life 


R. CHAMBERLAIN was once 
described by an unfriendly critic 
as the Rabagas of English politi- 

cal life We all remember Rabagas, the 
hero of Sardou’s masterpiece of dramatic 
satire, who begins his public career and 
wins fame among certain classes as a 
leveler and a demagogue of the most 
advanced views, an unsparing enemy of 
the aristocracy, a man who will make no 
terms with the privileged orders and will 
bow to no sovereign but the sovereign 
people. Now, I have said that it was an 
unfriendly critic who likened Mr. Cham- 
berlain to Sardou’s creation, but it was 
not in the earlier career of the real or the 
imaginary politician that the resemblance 
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was especially to be traced. Rabagas is 
brought by tempting conditions under the 
influence of the privileged classes, the 
aristocracy, and the reigning sovereign of 
the small state in which he lived; and 
his leveling and revolutionary tendencies 
melt away under the genial influence of 
his new associations. He becomes, before 
long, the admirer of the aristocracy and 
the Prime Minister of the Prince, and is 
ready to devote all his energies to the 
defense of the privileged orders and to the 
repression of the vile democracy and the 
silencing of Radical orators. 

In this contrast between the earlier and 
the later parts of the political career the 
malevolent critic, no doubt, found the 
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materials for the comparison between 
Rabagas and Mr.. Chamberlain. For 
there can be no denying that Mr. Cham- 
berlain began his public life as an eloquent, 
an unsparing, and apparently a convinced 
champion of democracy against the aristoc- 
racy, the privileged orders, and the Con- 
servative party, and that he is now a lead- 
ing member of a Conservative government, 
and goes further than most of his col- 
leagues would be likely to go in his hos- 
tility to Radical measures and to Radical 
men. 

Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain, who during 
the earlier part of his public life belonged 
to the party most strenuously opposed to 
all unnecessary wars, and especially wars 
which had annexation for their object, has 
been the chief Ministerial promoter of the 
war now going on in South Africa, a war 
which has for its object the subjugation 
of two independent Republics in order to 
bring them under the Imperial flag of 
England. No one, therefore, could have 
been much surprised when the unfriendly 
critic fancied that he could discover at 
least a certain superficial resemblance 
between the career of Rabagas and the 
career of Mr. Chamberlain. 

I have been a somewhat close observer 
of much of Mr. Chamberlain’s public life, 
and for some time we were thrown a good 
deal into Parliamentary and political asso- 
ciation. He came into the House of 
Commons not very long before I had the 
honor of obtaining a seat there, and his 
fame had preceded. him so far that his 
entrance into Parliament was looked upon 
by everybody as a coming event, in the 
days when he had not yet been elected to 
represent the constituency of Birmingham. 
Birmingham was at that time one of the 
most thoroughly Radical cities in England. 
John Bright once said that as the sea, 
wherever you dip a cup into it, will be 
found to be salt, so the constituency of 
Birmingham, wherever you test it, will be 
found to be Radical. Birmingham could 
claim the merit of being one of the best- 
organized municipalities in England. Its 
popular educational institutions were excel- 
lent; its free libraries might have won the 
admiration of a citizen of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; its police arrangements were 
efficient ; its sanitation might well have 
been the envy of London, and the general 
intelligence of its citizens was of the high- 
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est order. Now, it was in this enlightened, 
progressive, and capable community that 
Mr. Chamberlain won his first fame. He 
is not a Birmingham man by birth. He 
was, I believe, born and brought up on the 
south side of London, and was educated 
at University College School, London. 
But at an early age he settled in Birming- 
ham, and became a member of his father’s 
manufacturing firm there. Very soon he 
rose to great distinction as a public 
speaker and as a member of the local cor- 
poration, and three times was elected chief 
magistrate of Birmingham. We _ began 
soon to hear a great deal of him in London. 
It must have been clear to anybody who 
knew anything of Birmingham that a man 
could not have risen to such distinction in 
that city without great intelligence and a 
marked capacity for public life. All this 
time he was known as a Radical of the 
Radicals. The Liberal party in London 
began to look upon him as a coming man, 
and as a coming man who was certain to 
take his place, and that probably a leading 
place, in the advanced Radical division of 
the Liberals. His political speeches 
showed him to be a democrat of the level- 
ing order—a democrat, that is to say, of 
views much more extreme than had ever 
been professed by John Bright or Richard 
Cobden. He was an unsparing assailant 
of the aristocracy and the privileged 
classes, and, indeed, went so far in his 
Radicalism that the Conservatives in gen- 
eral regarded him as a downright Repub- 
lican. 

I can well remember the sensation 
which his first speech in the House of 
Commons created among the ranks of 
the Tories after his election to Parliament 
as one of the representatives of Birming- 
ham The good Tories made no effort to 
conceal their astonishment at the differ- 
ence between the real Chamberlain as they 
saw and heard him and the Chamberlain 
of their earlier imaginings. I talked with 
many of them at the time, and was made 
acquainted with their emotions. Judging 
from his political speeches, they had set 
him down as a wild Republican, and they 
expected to see a rough and shaggy man, 
dressed with an uncouth disregard for the 
ways of society, a sort of Birmingham 
Orson who would probably scowl fiercely 
at his opponents in the House and would 
deliver his opinions in tones of thunder. 
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The man who rose to address the House 
was a pale, slender, delicate-looking, and 
closely-shaven personage, very neatly 
dressed, with short and carefully brushed 
hair, and wearing a dainty eyeglass con- 
stantly fixed in his eye. ‘ He looks like 
a ladies’ doctor,” one stout Tory mur- 
mured. ‘Seems like the model of a head 
clerk at a West End drapery,” observed 
another. Certainly there was nothing of 
the Orson about this well-dressed, well- 
groomed representative of the Birmingham 
democracy. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
made a distinct impression on the House. 
It was admirably delivered, in quietly 
modulated tones, the clear, penetrating 
voice never rising to the level of decla- 
mation, but never failing to reach the ear 
of every listener. The political opinions 
which it expressed were such as every one 
might have expected to come from so 
resolute a democrat, but the quiet, self- 
possessed delivery greatly astonished 
those who had expected to see and hear a 
mob orator. Mr. Chamberlain’s position 
in the House was assured after that first 
speech. Even among the Tories every- 
body felt satisfied that the new man was a 
man of great ability, gifted with a remark- 
able capacity for maintaining his views 
with ingenious and plausible argument, a 
man who could hold his own in debate 
with the best, and for whom the clamors 
of a host of political opponents could have 
no terrors. 

I may say at once that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has, ever since that time, proved 
himself to be one of the ablest debaters in 
the House of Commons. He is not and 
never could be an orator in the higher 
sense, for he wants altogether that gift of 
imagination which is necessary to the 
composition of an orator, and he has not 
the culture and the command of ready 
illustration which sometimes lift men who 
are not born orators above the -nere de- 
bater’s highest level. But he has unfailing 
readiness, a wide knowledge of public 
affairs, a keen eye for all the weak points 
of an opponent’s case, and a flow of clear 
and easy language which never fails to 
give expression, at once full and precise, 
to all that is in his mind. He was soon 
recognized, even by his extreme political 
opponents, as one of the ablest men in 
the House of Commons, and it seemed 
plain to every one that, when the chance 
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came for the formation of a Liberal Min- 
istry, the country then being in the hands 
of a Tory Government, Mr. Chamberlain 
would be sure to find a place on the 
Treasury Bench. 

Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain’s demo- 
cratic views seemed to have undergone 
no modification. He was as unsparing as 
ever in his denunciation of the aristocracy 
and the privileged classes, and he was 
especially severe upon the great land- 
owners, and used to propound schemes 
for buying them out by the State and con- 
verting their land into national property. 
His closest ally and associate in Parlia- 
mentary politics was Sir Charles Dilke, 
who had entered the House of Commons 
some years before Mr. Chamberlain’s 
appearance there, and who was then, as 
he is now, an advanced and determined 
Radical. Sir Charles Dilke, in fact, was 
at that time supposed to be something 
very like a Republican, at least in theory, 
and he had been exciting great commotion 
in several parts of the country by his out- 
spoken complaints about the vast sums of 
money voted every year for the Royal 
Civil List. It was but natural that Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain should 
become close associates, and there was 
a general conviction that the more ad- 
vanced section of the Liberal party was 
destined to take the command in Liberal 
politics. 

Outside the range of strictly English pol- 
itics there was a question arising which 
threatened to make a new division in the 
Liberal party. This was the question of 
Home Rule for Ireland as it presented 
itself under the leadership of Charles 
Stewart Parnell. For years the subject 
of Home Rule had been the occasion, 
under the leadership of Mr. Butt, of noth- 
ing more formidable to the House of Com- 
mons than an annual debate and division. 
Once in every Session Mr. Butt brought 
forward a motion calling for a measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland, and, after some 
eloquent speeches made in favor of the 
motion by Irish members, a few speeches 
were delivered on the other side by the 
opponents of Home Rule, Liberals as well 
as Tories, and then some leading member 
of the Government went through the form 
of explaining why the motion could not 
be accepted. A division was taken, and 
Mr. Butt’s motion was found to have the 
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support of the very small Irish Nationalist 
party, as it then was, and perhaps half a 
dozen English or Scotch Radicals; and 
the whole House of Commons, except for 
these, declared against Home Rule. About 
the time, however, of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
entrance on the field of politics a great 
change had taken place in the conditions 
of the Home Rule question. Charles 
Stewart Parnell had become in fact, 
although not yet in name, the leader of 
the Irish National party, and Parnell’s 
tactics were very different indeed from 
those of his nominal leader, Mr. Butt. 
Butt was a man who had great reverence 
for old constitutional forms and for the 
traditions and the ways of the House of 
Commons, and he had faith in the power 
of mere argument to bring the House 
some time or other to see the justice of 
his cause. Parnell was convinced that 
there was only one way of compelling the 
House of Commons to pay any serious 
attention to the Irish demand, and that 
was by making it clear to the Government 
and the House that, if they would not turn 
their full attention to the Irish national 
claims, they should not be allowed to turn 


their attention to any other business what- 


ever. Therefore he introduced that policy 
of obstruction which has since become 
historical, and which for a time literally 
convulsed the House of Commons. Now, 
I am not going again into the oft-told tale 
of Home Rule and the obstruction policy, 
and I touch upon the subject here only 
because of its direct connection with the 
career of Mr. Chamberlain. Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain supported 
Mr. Parnell in most of his assaults upon 
the Tory Government. It was Parnell’s 
policy to bring forward some motion, dur- 
ing the discussion of the estimates for the 
army and navy or for the civil service, 
which should raise some great and impor- 
tant question of controversy connected 
only in a technical sense with the subject 
formally before the House, and thus to raise 
a prolonged debate which had the effect 
of postponing to an indefinite time the 
regular movement of business. Thus he 
succeeded in stopping all the regular work 
of the House until the particular motion 
in which he was concerned had been fully 
discussed and finally settled, one way or 
the other. It was by action of this kind 
that he succeeded in prevailing upon the 
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House of Commons to condemn the bar- 
barous system of flogging in the army and 
the navy, and finally to obtain its aboli- 
tion. In this latter course he was warmly 
supported by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Charles Dilke, and by many other Liberal 
members. 

But it was not only in obstructive mo- 
tions which concerned the common inter- 
ests of the country that Parnell obtained 
the support of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Chamberlain. These two men boldly and 
vigorously maintained him in his policy 
of obstruction when it only professed to 
concern itself with Irish national ques- 
tions. They identified themselves so thor- 
oughly with his Irish policy that it became 
a familiar joke in the House of Commons 
to describe Dilke and Chamberlain as the 
Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General 
of the Home Rule party. I was then a 
member of the House, and had been 
elected Vice-President of the Irish party, 
Parnell being, of course, the President. 
Naturally, I was brought closely into asso- 
ciation with Mr. Chamberlain, and I had 
for many years been a personal friend of 
Sir Charles Dilke. Again and again I 
heard Mr. Chamberlain express his entire 
approval of the obstructive policy adopted 
by Parnell, and declare that that was the 
only way by which Parnell could compel 
the House of Commons to give a hearing 
to the Irish claims. Mr. Chamberlain, 
indeed, expressed, on more than one occa- 
sion, in speeches delivered during a debate 
in the House, just the same opinion as to 
Parnell’s course which I had heard him 
utter in private conversation. In one of 
these speeches I remember well his gener- 
ous declaration that he was sorry he had 
not had an opportunity of expressing that 
opinion to the House of Commons long 
before. Now, of course, I always thought, 
and still think, that all this was much to 
the credit of Mr. Chamberlain’s political 
intelligence, courage, and manly feeling, 
and I regarded him as one of the truest 
English friends the Home Rule cause had 
ever made. I had the opportunity, on 
more than one occasion, of hearing Dilke 
and Chamberlain define their respective 
positions on the subject of Home Rule. 
Dilke regarded Home Rule as an essen- 
tial part of a federal system, which he 
believed to be absolutely necessary to 
the safety, strength, and prosperity of the 
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British Empire. He would have made it 
a federal system, by virtue of which each 
member of the Imperial organization gov- 
erned its own domestic affairs in its own 
way, while the common wishes and inter- 
ests of the Empire were represented, dis- 
cussed, and arranged in a central Imperial 
Parliament. Therefore, even if the Irish 
peopie had not been themselves awakened 
to the necessity for a Home Rule Legisla- 
ture in Ireland, Dilke would have been in 
favor of urging on them the advantages of 
such an arrangement. ‘This, in point of 
fact, is the system which has made the 
Canadian and the Australasian provinces 
what they are at this day, contented, loyal, 
and prosperous members of the Imperial 
system. Chamberlain was not so con- 
vinced an advocate of the general system 
of Home Rule as Dilke, but he was always 
emphatic in his declarations that, if the 
large majority of the Irish people desired 
Home Rule, their desire should be granted 
to them by the Imperial Parliament. 
When I first entered the House of 
Commons, the Conservative party was in 
office. About a year after, the general 
election of 1880 came on, almost in the 
ordinary course of events, and the result 
of the appeal to the country was that the 
Liberals came back to power with a large 
majority. Mr. Gladstone was at the head 
of the Liberal party, and he became Prime 
Minister. Everybody assumed that two 
such prominent Radicals as Dilke and 
Chamberlain could not be overlooked by 
the new Prime Minister in his arrange- 
ments to form an administration. I think 
I am entitled to say, as a positive fact, 
that Dilke and Chamberlain entered into 
an understanding between themselves that 
unless one at least of them was offered a 
place in the Cabinet, neither would accept 
office of any kind. Of course when a 
new Government is in process of forma- 
tion all these arrangements are matters of 
private discussion and negotiation with 
the men at the head of affairs; and the 
result of interchange of ideas in this 
instance was that Chamberlain became 
President of the Board of Trade, with a 
seat in the Cabinet, and Dilke accepted 
the office of Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, without a place in the inner Min- 
isterial circle. This was done, not only 
with Dilke’s cordial consent, but at his 
express wish, for it was his strong desire 
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that the higher place in the administra- 
tion should be given to his friend. 

Now, at this time Mr. Gladstone was 
not a convinced Home Ruler. I know 
that the importance of the question was 
entering his mind and. was absorbing 
much of his attention. I know that he 
was earnestly considering the subject, and 
that his mind was open to conviction; but 
I know also that he was not yet convinced. 
Chamberlain, therefore, would apparently 
have had nothing to gain if he merely de- 
sired to conciliate the favor of his leader 
by still putting himself forward as the 
friend and the ally of the Home Rule 
party. But he continued, when in office, 
to be just as openly our friend as he had 
been in the days when he was only an 
ordinary member of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘There were times when, owing to 
the policy of coercion pursued in Ireland 
by the then Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the relations between the Lib- 
eral Government and the Home Rule 
party were severely strained. We did 
battle many a time as fiercely against Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government as ever we had 
done against the Government of his Tory 
predecessor. Yet Mr. Chamberlain al- 
ways remained our friend and our adviser, 
always stood by us whenever he could 
fairly be expected to do so in public, and 
always received our confidences in pri- 
vate. When Mr. Parnell and other mem- 
bers of our party were thrown into Dublin 
prison, Mr. Chamberlain did his best to 
obtain justice and fair treatment for them 
and for the Home Rule cause and for the 
Irish people. 

Many American readers will probably 
have a recollection of what was called the 
Kilmainham Treaty—the “ Treaty ” being 
an arrangement which it was thought 
might be honorably agreed upon between 
Mr. Gladstone and the leaders of the 
Irish party, and by virtue of which an 
improved system of land-tenure legisla- 
tion was to be given to Ireland, on the 
one hand, and every effort was to be 
made to restore peace to Ireland on the 
other. I do not intend to go into this 
old story at any length; my only object 
being to record the fact that the whole 
arrangements were conducted between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Parnell, and 
that Chamberlain was still understood to 
be the friend of Ireland and of Home 
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Rule. These negotiations led to the res- 
ignation of office by the late Mr. William 
Edward Forster, Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; and then 
came the important question, Who was 
likely to be put in Mr. Forster’s place? 
I believe that, as a matter of fact, the 
place was offered, in the first instance, to 
Sir Charles Dilke, but was declined by 
him on the ground that he was not also 
offered a seat in the Cabinet, and Dilke 
was convinced that unless he had a seat 
in the Cabinet he could have no chance 
of pressing successfully on the Govern- 
ment his policy of Home Rule for Ireland. 

Mr. Chamberlain then had reason to 
believe that the office would be tendered 
to him, and he was willing to accept it 
and to do the best he could. I know that 
he believed that the place was likely to be 
offered to him and that he was ready to 
undertake its duties, for he took the very 
frank and straightforward course of hold- 
ing a conference with certain Irish Na- 
tionalist members to whom he made known 
his views on the subject. The Irish 
members whom he consulted understood 
clearly from him that if he went to Ireland 
in the capacity of Chief Secretary he would 
go as a Home Ruler and would expect 
their co-operation and their assistance. 
There was no secret about this conference. 
It was held within the precincts of the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s action in suggesting and conducting 
it was entirely becoming and proper under 
the conditions. For some reason or other, 
which I at least have never heard satis- 
factorily explained, the office of Chief 
Secretary was given, after all, to the 
late Lord Frederick Cavendish. Then 
followed the terrible tragedy of the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, when Lord Frederick and 
Mr. Thomas Burke, his official subordi- 
nate, were murdered in the open day by a 
gang of assassins. When the news of this 
appalling deed reached London, Mr. Par- 
nell and I went at once, and as a matter 
of course, to consult with Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain as to the 
steps which ought to be taken in order to 
vindicate the Irish people from any charge 
of sympathy with so wanton and so atro- 
cious a crime. We saw both Dilke and 
Chamberlain and consulted with them, 
and I can well remember being greatly 
impressed by the firmness with which Mr, 
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Chamberlain declared that nothing which 
had happened would prevent him from 
accepting the office of Chief Secretary in 
Ireland if the opportunity were offered to 
him. I go into all this detail with the 
object of making it clear to the reader 
that, up to this time, Mr. Chamberlain 
had the full confidence of the Irish 
Nationalist party and was understood by 
them to be in thorough sympathy with them 
as to Ireland’s demand for Home Rule, 
Mr. Chamberlain did not, however, 
become Irish Secretary, but retained 
his position as President of the Board of 
Trade, and many foreign troubles began 
in Egypt and other parts of the world 
which diverted the attention of Parliament 
and the public for a while from questions 
of purely domestic policy. Mr.Gladstone, 
however, succeeded in carrying through 
Parliament a sort of new reform bill which 
reconstructed the constituencies, expanded 
the electorate, and, in fact, set up in the 
three countries something approaching 
nearly to the old Chartist idea of equal 
electoral division and universal suffrage. 
The foreign troubles, however, were very 
serious, the Government lost its popular- 
ity, and at last was defeated on one of its 
financial proposals and resigned office. 
The Tories came into power for a short 
time. Mr. Chamberlain stumped the 
country in his old familiar capacity as a 
Radical politician of the extreme school, 
and he started a scheme of policy which 
was commonly described afterwards as 
the unauthorized programme, in which he 
advocated, among other bold reforms, a 
peasant proprietary throughout the coun- 
try by the compulsory purchase of land, 
the effect of which would be to endow 
every deserving peasant with at least three 
acres and a cow. The Tories were not 
able to do anything in office, owing to the 
combined attacks made upon them by the 
Radicals and the Irish Home Rulers, and 
in 1886 another dissolution of Parliament 
took place and a general election came 
on. The effect of the latest reform meas- 
ure introduced by Mr. Gladstone now 
told irresistibly in Mr. Gladstone’s favor, 
and the newly arranged constituencies 
sent him back into office and into power. 
Mr. Chamberlain once again joined Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, and became 
President of the Local Government Board. 
Then comes a sudden change in the 
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story. The extension of the suffrage gave, 
for the first time, a large voting power 
into the hands of the majority of the Irish 
people, for in Ireland up to that date 
the right to vote had been enjoyed only 
by the landlord class and the well-to-do 
middle class; and the result of the new 
franchise was that Ireland sent into Par- 
liament an overwhelming number of Home 
Rule representatives to follow the leader- 
ship of Parnell. Gladstone then became 
thoroughly satisfied that the vast majority 
of the Irish people were in favor of Home 
Rule, and he determined to introduce a 
measure which should give to Ireland a 
separate domestic Parliament. Thereupon 
Mr. Chamberlain suddenly announced 
that he could not support such a measure 
of Home Rule, and it presently came out 
that he could not support any measure of 
Home Rule. He resigned his place in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and he be- 
came from that time not only an opponent 
of Home Rule but a proclaimed Conserva- 
tive and anti-Radical. When a ‘Tory 
Government was formed, after the defeat 
of Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule meas- 
ure, Mr. Chamberlain became a member 
of the Tory Government, and he is one of 
the leading members of a Tory Government 
at this day. 

Now, it is for this reason, I suppose, 
that the unfriendly critic, of whom I have 
already spoken more than once, thought 
himself justified in describing Mr. Cham- 
berlain as the Rabagas of English political 
life. It is, indeed, hard for any of us to 
understand the meaning of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s sudden change. At the opening of 
1886 he was, what he had been during all 
his previous political life, a flaming demo- 
crat and Radical. In the early months 
of 1886 he was a flaming Tory and anti- 
Radical. During several years of frequent 
association with him in the House of 
Commons I had always known him as an 
advocate of Home Rule for Ireland, and 
all of a sudden he exhibited himself as an 
uncompromising opponent of Home Rule. 
Many English Liberal members objected 
to some of the provisions of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first Home Rule Bill, but when 
these objections were removed in Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill they 
returned at once to their places under his 
leadership. But Mr. Chamberlain would 


have nothing to do with any manner of 
Home Rule measure, and when he visited 
the province of Ulster in the north of 
Ireland he delighted all the Ulster Orange- 
men by the fervor of his speeches against 
Home Rule. Moreover, it may fairly be 
asked why an English Radical and demo- 
crat of extreme views must needs become 
an advocate of Toryism all along the line 
simply because he has ceased to be in 
favor of Home Rule for Ireland. These 
are questions which I, at least, cannot 
pretend to answer. 

Of course we have in history many 
instances of conversions as sudden and 
as complete, about the absolute sincerity 
of which even the worldly and cynical 
critic has never ventured a doubt. There 
was the conversion of Constantine the 
Great, and there was the sudden change 
brought about in the feelings and the life 
of Ignatius of Loyola. But then somehow 
Mr. Chamberlain does not seem to have 
impressed on his contemporaries, either 
before or after his great change, the idea 
that he was a man cast exactly in the 
mold of a Constantine or an Ignatius. 
Only of late years has he been dubbed 
with the familiar nickname of “ Pushful 
Joe,” but he was always set down as a 
man of personal ambition, determined to 
make his way well on in the world. We 
had all made up our minds, somehow, that 
he would be content to push his fortunes 
on that side of the political field to which, 
up to that time, he had proclaimed him- 
self to belong, and it never occurred to us 
to think of him as the associate of Tory 
Dukes, as a leading member of a Tory 
Government, and as the champion of Tory 
principles. Men have in all ages changed 
their political faith without exciting the 
world’s wonder. Mr. Gladstone began as 
a Tory, and grew by slow degrees into a 
Radical. Two or three public men in our 
own days who began as moderate Lib- 
erals have gradually turned into moderate 
Tories. But Mr. Chamberlain’s conver- 
sion was not like any of these. It was 
accomplished with a suddenness that 
seemed to belong to the days when mira- 
cles were yet worked upon theearth. Mr. 
Chamberlain may well feel proud in the 
consciousness that the close attention of 
the political world will follow with eager 
curiosity his further career. 
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PRINCE PETER OF MONTENEGRO 


From a photograph taken by the ruling Prince 


A Visit with the Prince of Montenegro 
By E. A. Steiner 


Y trip to Montenegro began when 
the good ship Graf Wurmbrand 
left its magnificent pier in Trieste 

to skirt the shores of the Adriatic and to 
sail in and out among the islands of Dal- 
matia as far as Cattaro. 

My eyes were still burning with pain, 
the penalty for gazing at Venice intently 
on a summer’s day; and the sun shining 
upon the white cliffs of the Istrian coast, 
reflected in the blue waters of the sea, 
promised no cessation from the suffering. 
Indeed, the eye had much to see; not so 
much in the works of man, as in Italy, 
but in man himself, for the native of Dal- 
matia, the southern Slav, is the most pic- 
turesque and perhaps the most perfect 
specimen of peasantry that can be seen 
anywhere in Europe. He is tall, angular, 
fierce-looking, decked in finery; and as 
in nearly every district he wears a dis- 
tinct garb, one passes through this barren 
country scarcely missing the art of Italy. 
However, the country is not altogether 
barren of art, for Rome and Venice have 
left fine traces of their architecture in 
Zara, Sebenico, and in Spalato. 

The student of Slavonic life finds here 
a most fertile field, for, in spite of Vene- 
tian and Austrian rule, and the proximity 
of these countries, the Slav here has 
scarcely been touched by their civiliza- 
tion, and in many of the mountain districts 
he has retained the garb and the customs 
of his forefathers. With him “custom 
is an iron shirt,” “custom is more sacred 
than law.” He still lives in tribal rela- 





tions, ‘“ Brotherhoods” (Bratstvo); he is 
subject to his chief; bound to vindicate 
the honor of his tribe; and in the at- 
tempts to do this, many tribes, like Eugene 
Field’s “ Gingham Dog and Calico Cat,” 
“ate each other up.” Undoubtedly the 
purest Slavic strain is found among the 
Montenegrins, close kinsmen and neigh- 
bors of the Dalmatians, who, perched 
upon their mountain fastnesses, have re- 
sisted the influx of civilization as success- 
fully as they have the rule of the Turk, 
and are, among the Slavs, the only tribe 
never ruled by a foreign power. 

The approach to this country is sub- 
limely picturesque; when the steamer 
turns between the fortified islands which 
guard the entrance to the Boche de Cat- 
taro, you see far away, like frozen storm- 
clouds, high, sterile mountains, gray and 
desolate, and over them, like a giant ser- 
pent, the road which leads into Monte- 
negro, every foot of it guarded by Aus- 
trian guns which peep from numerous 
forts perched upon almost inaccessible 
crags, and which every morning belch 
out their thundering warning, which can 
be heard in Cettinje, the little capital, and 
which is the Austrian way of saying, 
“ Please keep off the grass.” 

We land in the city of Cattaro, which 
lies pressed closely to the huge mountains, 
and whose population now consists largely 
of Austrian soldiers and officers, who 
spend the evening hours of their weary 
garrison days on the promenade or at the 
coffee-house. The Dalmatian peasants 
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of this particular region are still unsubdued; 
they are brothers of the Montenegrins across the 
line, and they love war as they love freedom. 
These chalky cliffs show stains of crimson, the 
blood of Austria’s sons, for among these barren 
rocks one native may hold at bay a company of 
soldiers. Brave, strong, noble fellows these peas- 
ants are, and the soldiers beside them are only 
pygmies. Some day, when the dream of the Slav 
shall be fulfilled, and their divided families shall 
fight together, these Dalmatians of the Boche de 
Cattaro will be among the most valiant of that 
valiant host. Here, shut out from the world, the 
southern Slav dreams the same dream as his 
strong brother in the north. Russia inspires 
these scattered kindred of hers with hope, and 
it may be that, ere another century closes, this 
mountain-locked harbor will echo with the war- 
cry of the Slavs in their struggle for freedom and 
in their union with Russia. They are dreamers 
and poets as well as soldiers. 

I spent one evening with hospitable citizens; 
upon a barquetta we went out into the sea. The 
moon shone above us, and showed the ghostly 
outlines of the circling mountains; the sea was 
aflame with phosphorescent splendor; each stroke 
of the oars stirred the fiery depth of the sea; 


and my friends sang: of Slavic past and future hopes. ‘The echoes of brave soldiers’ 
voices mingled with those of my friends as they sang the Marseillaise of the Slavs 
—‘ Hey Slovane.” Too soon we drew up to our pier, and one of the friends who 
spoke dictionary English, and knew that I was to leave for Montenegro in the morn- 
ing, said to me very unctuously, “I wish you happy leavings.” 

It was difficult to procure a conveyance to carry us to Cettinje, inasmuch as the 


Prince of Bulgaria was coming on a visit the 
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same day, and many Austrian Slavs were leaving 
for the little capital to be witnesses of the fes- 
tivities. After much search a fairly good trap 
was secured, and at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing we began climbing the dizzy heights, each 
turning of the road disclosing another magnificent 
view of the Boche or the Adriatic and its cir- 
cling mountains. The first Montenegrin village 
we reached was Njegus, the birthplace of the 
Prince. Imagine, if you.can, a street of one-room 
stables, one house exactly like another, without 
a church or school-house to relieve the monot- 
ony, and in front of each mud hut a giant 
peasant dressed like a prince, and in his belt a 
whole arsenal of weapons. It made the blood 
run rather cold for a moment to face these walk- 
ing arsenals, but they looked upon us pygmies with 
such pride, if not contempt, that I felt assured 
that they would not waste their gunpowder on us. - 
While we stopped at an inn to feed the horses, 
I ventured among the peasants, and, when I said 
in good Serbic, “Vobro yitro,” these giants 
smiled at me, and one of them, evidently the chief 
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of the village, entered with 
me into a _ conversation, 
which, among other things, 
brought out the fact that 
this little village could fur- 
nish three hundred soldiers, 
nearly every one of them as 
tall as he, and he measured 
six feet four the long way, 
and a good many feet the 
other way. As I stood by 
him, the top of my head 
touched the knob of his tall 
silver pistol, and I could 
smell the gunpowder decid- 
edly. In front of nearly 
every hut was a mutton car- 
cass, and it seemed as if every man in 
Njegus kept a butcher-shop. 

From here the road rapidly descends, 
and our troyka moved swiftly through 
groups of magnificently attired, much- 
armed peasants, who could have riddled 
us in five minutes had they so desired. 
There were a few women in the crowd. 
but they marred the beauty of the picture, 
for each one of them carried a huge 
bundle and drove a heavy-laden donkey 
before her. 

We now have a glimpse of the smallest 
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capital of Europe, with its 
red roofs and whitewashed 
houses. The streets were 
as full as they could be of 
men, tall, fine-looking fel- 
lows with picturesque coats, 
embroidered vests which 
never button, baggy blue 
breeches, and high boots. 
The city looked gay and 
festive, a mass of colors, 
and men were busy stretch- 
ing garlands from pole to 
pole, and decorating them 
with the Bulgarian and 
Montenegrin flags. It seemed 
queer to see these giants 
climbing on to little ladders and nailing 
tiny flags, while their belts were heavy 
with weapons and on their feet were boots 
which came above their knees. We 
reached the inn, which is owned by the 
Prince, and were received by a porter, 
who also wore pistols and daggers, and 
were politely told what I had long before 
surmised, that there was no room in the 
hotel, and that the little city now contained 
thirty thousand people, its natural capacity 
being three thousand. ‘Through the in- 
tervention of Mr. Kennedy, the English 
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Ambassador, I not only pro- 
cured excellent lodgings, but 
also an introduction to Prince 
Nikita, the ruler of this realm, 
and with it the promise of an 
audience, and an invitation to 
be present at the banquet given 
in honor of the royal guest. 
Inasmuch as this article is to 
deal with the Slav from the 
standpoint of the Prince, I re- 
luctantly pass over the delight- 
ful experience in the hospitable 
home of the Montenegrin Min- 
ister of the Exterior (where my 
lodgings were); a three days’ 
kodaking tour through the 
country with Prince Peter, the 
youngest son of his Royal High- 
ness; the drive to Antivari, the 
only Montenegrin harbor, where 
the Prince of Bulgaria landed ; 
and, finally, the Prince’s en- 
thusiastic reception in Cettinje. 

Having seen the Prince of Bulgaria at rather close range, I may nevertheless be 
permitted to say that he is a small man physically, and is judged to be so mentally 
by all who know him. Two events occurred on the trip to Cettinje which will throw 
some light upon the man. He arrived in Montenegro on Sunday, and on the trip 
to the capital asked that a Greek mass should be celebrated, al- 
though he is a Roman Catholic. This inconsistency drew from 
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the Montenegrins, who were not 
tempt. I had an opportunity 
having friends in the Bulgarian 
what he thought of these mis- 
ceived is unprintable, but the 
him on the shoulder and said, 
these missionaries there might 
At ten o’clock one morning the 
tenegro arrived at my lodging, 
for aformal audience. On the 
ants drew up in line, and we 
which was quite a contrast to 
I was previously greeted by 
suspicious of the stranger with 

The palace is a plain, two- 
at all luxurious; the audience- 
and fifteen wide ; the floors are 
some fairly good and some very 
ereigns adorn the walls. ‘The 
chair, and the reception he gave 
tation. He is a tall, well-built 
cates robust health, and tells the 
field. His eyes are penetrating 
draws one to homage, I should 
adore him, kiss the hem of his 
it is no empty form with them. 
tribe; he is the chief justice, the 
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at all flattered, a smile of con- 
to ask him a few questions, and, 
mission field, I naturally asked 
sionaries. The answer I re. 
Prince of Montenegro slapped 
“ But, Bratje, if it were not for 
have been no free Bulgaria.” 
Adjutant of the Prince of Mon- 
and I was escorted to the palace 
way thither soldiers and peas- 
were saluted in military style, 
the look of contempt with which 
these giants, who were decidedly 
his black box. 

story building, its furnishings not 
room is about eighteen feet long 
covered by Turkish rugs, and 
poor pictures of Europe’s sov- 
Prince sat upon a fur-covered 
me was cordial past my expec- 
man ; the color of his face indi- 
story of hardships in the battle- 
and their light magnetic; he 
say even to love. His subjects 
garments, and I can say that 
He knows the affairs of every 
head of the church and the head 
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of the army, and on occasions like these 
he passes among the crowds greeting the 
veterans, listening to their compliments, 
and cheering his subjects, who at this 
time were particularly downcast, for 
there had been no war for years, and the 
drought had played havoc with their scant 
crops. 

The first question the Prince asked me 
was, “ How do you like Montenegro?” Of 
course I said that I liked it, but I didn’t 
see how his subjects lived, for the fields I 
had seen were no larger than the rug 
upon which I was standing, and the crops 
upon them looked thin and sickly. “We 
never raise enough grain,” he replied, 
“and we import a good deal of it from 
Russia.” The fact is that if it were not 
for these annual donations from Russia his 
subjects would starve to death. Monte- 
negro is Russia’s poor relation, and she 
gets her second-hand guns, surgical in- 
struments, school-books, and even tele- 
graphic instruments. I asked what he 
thought about the future of Russia, and 
he replied, “ Ah! Russia is great, and will 
grow greater every year. She has diplo- 
macy, she has a great army, she has great 
resources, she is wisely governed.” I was 
inclined to doubt some of these state- 
ments, especially the last one; but he said, 
“Russia has the best government for the 
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Slav; she would break into a hundred 
fragments if the power were not so cen- 
tralized.” I ventured to ask whether that 
was not due to the fact that the Slav 
lacked the sense of cohesion, due to loyalty 
to his tribe or brotherhood, and whether, 
in his opinion, this will not be a great 
obstacle in the unification of the Slavs. 
“Yes, this is true, but not so much be 
cause of our strong family feelings as of 
the fact that we have been conquered by 
other nations, who separated us one from 
the other, and, by imposing upon us their 
civilization and often their speech, made 
us strangers one to the other. I think 
that custom and language will keep us 
apart.” I asked whether he expected 
changes in the map of Europe before many 
years. “ Yes,” hereplied; “we must have 
changes; Montenegro must have Serbia. 
We are up here in a strange land. Down 
by the Danube is our home; we fled from 
it because we preferred to be like the 
eagles, free. Yes, you may write it down; 
Europe ought to hear it; we have been 
exiles now nearly five hundred years; 
Serbia is our home, and my fathers were 
its rulers. We preferred these mountains 
to Turkish rule; we have fought against 
it for centuries, and the nations ought to 
give us what rightfully is ours.” 

“ How about the map of Austria?’ He 
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would not answer this question, and I 
remarked that an Austrian general whom 
I met on board the ship told me that the 
southern Slav would form a federation of 
States just as soon as Aus- 
tria lost her hold upon her 
own Slavic subjects, and he 
replied, ‘ Well, that wouldn’t 
be a bad idea.”’ But to fuse 
them would be a great task ; 
they speak half a dozen dia- 
lects, so different that to un- 
derstand one another they 
would have to speak Ger- 
man or Latin. ‘The Prince 
asked me in what respects I 
found the Slavs different from 
the Anglo-Saxons, and which 
I liked the better as a race, 
having lived among both. 
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he insult her, he could not return to his 
native village without danger to himself. 
And as far as our homes are concerned, 
they have one thing in which they are supe- 
ricer to those of the Anglo- 
Saxon people : hospitality is a 
law with us; we protect our 
enemies as soon as they enter 
our doors, and not even my 
power could compel one of 
my subjects to surrender his 
guest to me. Our proverb 
says, ‘ As long as he isin my 
house he is like myself.’ You 
know we were once homeless 
in these mountains; and no 
stranger, whomsoever he be, 
would be turned from the 
doorof my poorest subject. It 





This was a long and a hard 
question to answer, but I begged his pardon 
beforehand, and remarked that they dif- 
fered first in their home life, that of the 
Anglo-Saxon being freer, and that in the 
home the nation was reflected ; they dif- 
fered decidedly in their conception of 
woman’s place in society; that the Anglo- 
Saxon afforded her a much higher place. 
“Yes, that is true,” the Prince interrupted 
me, “and you men are all going to be wo- 
men, incapable for war and for business.” 
I suggested that in both these spheres of 
activity we were still holding our own, 
but he shook his head and said, ‘“ That is 
just where Russia is strong; strong in 
men; that’s where we are strong: look at 
our men,” and he glanced at his adjutant, 
a good deal over six feet tall. 

With all the admirable qualities of the 
southern Slav, he is, as a rule, the most 
tyrannical husband I know, and wife-beat- 
ing is the rule and almost a law, for the 
proverbs say, “ He who doesn’t beat his 
wife is no man;” “ Beat your wife and 
your horse, if you want them to obey you;” 
and when she dies, the proverb says, 
“ Twice in his life is a man happy—once 
when he marries and once when he buries 
his wife.” Very justly the Prince re- 
marked, “ There is one thing which you 
cannot charge to us; we make no mer- 
chandise of our women.” 

‘“¢ Awoman,” the Prince continued, “ can 
ask any man she meets to be her protector ; 
he must go with her, and in no case has 
she any reason to regret her choice. Should 
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has happened not seldom that 
wounded ‘Turks were _har- 
bored in some of the homes of my people, 
and were assisted to escape as soon as 
they were able to walk.” 

The Prince is an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of Slavic literature, and is himself a 
poet of much talent, and his dramas have 
passed, not only over the tiny stage at 
Cettinje, but have been played repeatedly 
at Belgrave and other cities where the 
Serbic language is spoken. ‘The literature 
of the southern Slav is largely the literature 
of the people, the ancient Saga, and has 
grown, as the Prince says, “ upon the lips 
of the people.” It is diminishing in quan- 
tity and quality, and will disappear when 
civilization has supplanted the present 
primitive, heroic way of living. 

The audience was over, and I was per- 
mitted to enter the large garden where 
the different tribes were gathering to be 
reviewed by their ruler. They stood 
about him in a semicircle, like giant trees 
of the forest, untainted by vice or disease, 
untouched by culture; thirty thousand of 
them passed before him—old comrades 
of the battlefield and their sons—and _ for 
each of them he had a friendly look. A 
king, yet as a brother he walked among 
them, and they kissed the hem of his gar- 
ment as he passed, and no doubt each of 
them would have been ready to give his 
life for his “ Njegus.” While one of the 
tribes was in review, and he passed from 
one to the ohter receiving the usual salu- 
tation, he came to an old warrior who 
stood meekly in his place, ready to follow 
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the example of his comrades, but the 
Prince kissed him on the cheek and said, 
‘“‘ Bratje, it is for me to salute thee, for 
thou hast saved my life,” and the old man 
thus honored wept for joy. 

It was all over much too soon, this 
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glimpse of a heroic people, who are still 
living in the past, without steam or elec- 
tricity, with scarce anything which belongs 
to this century except postage-stamps and 
American revolvers ; and I am still unde- 
cided whether to pity or to envy them. 


The Grasmere Sports 


By A. J. George 


PRESUME all will agree that the 
l secret of England’s power to work is 

in the fact that she has solved the 
problem of play. The American traveler 
in England, if he is thoughtful and observ- 
ing, is impressed with this truth above all 
others. ‘The honest, hearty activity of 
the English people—young and old—on 
the Saturday half-holiday, bank holiday, 
and the numerous other festival days, is 
a sight well worth crossing the Atlantic 
to see. : 

One who is familiar with rural life in 
England will care little for the rush and 
roar of the city, but will turn his face 
toward hill and moor, beck and tarn, where 
life is never dressed for show; where 
“love is found in huts where poor men 
lie,” and where one’s daily teacher may 
be woods and hills, and the silence that is 
in the starry sky. 


Tired of haste, and wearying strain, 
We long for scenes that rest and cheer ; 
We leave the mart, the court of gain, 
And seek for what will aye endear : 
The strength that’s found in mere and dell, 
The freshness of the moor and fell, 
Whose beauty born of murmuring sound 
May steal into the soul. 


In Cumbria’s dales and Westmoreland, 
Whose rugged Pike and towering Scaur— 
Defended by a worthy band— 
Oft anal back the shock of war ; 
British camp and Roman wall, 
Strong Norman keep and Saxon hall, 
The dalesman’s stead and shepherd’s cot, 
The past and present blend. 


By Grasmere’s lake and peaceful vale 
Enshrined within the mountains old, 
Where—glorified by many a tale 
Of cottager and shepherd bold— 
Life still is rich in nature’s lore, 
And lovely as in times of yore, 
When in its lonely, shy retreat 
The poet of the hills did dwell. 


He lived that all who would might see 
Where manliness might yet be found, 
What beauty was. what dignity, 
In simple folk by duty bound. 


He lies by Rotha’s sparkling wave, 

Near sights and sounds that won his !ove, 
And all who’ve felt his kindling touch 
Rejoice in life the more. 

Of the many interesting features of life 
in the Lakeland which Wordsworth loved, 
and in which man and nature work to- 
gether, may be mentioned those famous 
festivals which have been handed down 
from the earliest times, and which are 
annually observed: Rushbearing at Gras- 
mere and Ambleside, May Queen festival 
at Keswick, Sheep-dogs’ contest at Trout- 
beck, and the Grasmere sports. 

These sports resemble the old Greek 
games in simplicity, naturalness, and free- 
dom from the vices of professionalism. 
Their modern counterpart is the Highland 
contests over the border—of which Clough 
wrote so charmingly in his Vacation Pas- 
toral, ‘‘ The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich :” 


It was afternoon; and the sports were now at 
an ending, 

Long had stone been put, tree cast, and thrown 
the hammer ; 

Up the perpendicular hill, Sir Hector so called 


it, 

Eight stout gillies had run, with speed and 
agility wondrous ; 

Run, too, the course on the level had been; 
the leaping was over. 


For weeks preparations had been made 
in the little vale of “‘ Girsmer.”’ Shepherds 
were coming to the shop of the Secretary 
to enter for the wrestling or the running ; 
hounds were brought in to be numbered ; 
there were frequent practice runs on the 
flator up Solver How. Pavement End, 
the old camping-ground of Viking and 
Roman, now used as cricket pitch, was 
being put into shape; the grand stand, 
the band stand, and all the rest of the 
necessary accessories, were being erected, 
and all was expectation. We had watched 
the glass for days, and the report was, 
« Going up ”—asure sign of good weather, 
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At last the eventful morning came, and 
we rose early to see the first comers. An 
old dalesman, in reply to a question in 
regard to the weather, said: ‘“ Weel, weel, 
the top end’ll be fine, but the back end 
mebbe’ll be wet, but naebody at Girsmere 
sports cares for wet.” The roads are now 
alive with coaches, spanking teams and 
gay turnouts of the gentry, carts of all 
sorts, horsemen and footmen, for the 
nearest railway station is eight miles away. 
Horns are tooting and all are merry- 
making. They are coming from Furness 
Abbey, Coniston, Bowness, Paterdale, 


Langdale, Penrith, Keswick, and Cocker- 
mouth, over the hills and moors, and a 
walk of twenty miles is a common thing. 
It’s a glorious sight, this pilgrimage 
through the charmed circle of the Lake- 
land hills, where nature and man have 
united to work that magic of 


A world in miniature ; a land 
Wrought with such curious toil as though 
in mirth 
Nature has thrown thee from her dextrous 
hand 
To be a sportive model of the earth. 


Every rood of ground has been con- 
secrated by the life and love and song of 
the noblest men and women the world 
knows: Faber, Wilson, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth and his sister, Hartley 
Coleridge, Dr. Arnold, Mrs. Hemans, 
Matthew Arnold, and Ruskin have shed a 
luster over this land— 

The gleam, 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream. 


As we pass into Red Lion Square we 
find every hotel and private house has 
prepared to entertain guests—and a hun- 
gry lot they will be. Tables are set in 
every available spot in the house and 
garden. Our landlady expects to serve 
dinner to three hundred, and asks us if 
we would not like to take our lunch into 
the fields, or to the island in the lake; but 
we say nay, as we wish to see the crowd 
in all its activities. At the old-lich gate 
of the churchyard we buy some of Sarah 
Nelson’s famous gingerbread, some ban- 
bury cakes of a huckster, a programme of 
one village lad, a ticket of another, and 
we are ready for the day’s sport. As we 
take our seat upon the highest of the six 
rows which surround the field—now filled 
with an eager, merry, and motley throng— 
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the scene is an inspiring one. Rows of 
carriages surround the amphitheater of 
seats, smaller carriages first, then the 
larger, and at last the coaches, making a 
second series of seats; while below the 
crowd begins to select seats upon mackin- 
toshes spread upon the ground. The 
Queen’s Royal Lancashire Band is playing 
national airs, and the old crier is making 
ready to announce the events. 

“ What a parson’s pleasure-ground is 
this!” says Canon Rawnsley. “ Deans, 
canons, bishops, and archbishops are seen 
in the happiest and most unprofessional 
of moods. There is at least one parson 
in the Sports Committee, and around the 
ring they may be counted by scores. One 
is not sorry that this is so. The more 
our spiritual shepherds meet and mingle 
with such simple country shepherds’ sport 
as Grasmere provides, the healthier and 
happier the tone of English amusement.” 
The Canon himself is one of the Commit- 
tee, and has done more, perhaps, than 
any other man to make these sports what 
they are. 

As we sit here waiting for the sports to 
begin, the eye wanders over the peaceful 
vale, still preserving all the beauties which 
a century and a half ago charmed the 
poet Gray and led him to write, “ One of 
the sweetest landscapes that art ever 
attempted to imitate. No flaming gentle- 
man’s house, or garden walks, break in 
upon this little, unsuspected paradise, but 
all is peace, rusticity, and happy poverty 
in its neatest and most becoming attire.” 

Two objects stand outas touching me- 
morials of the kind of life with nature that 
has been lived here, and which, humble as 
they are, yet shed influence over the Eng- 
lish-speaking world : Dove Cottage, where 
the poet, who enjoyed these simple pas- 
times, lived and loved and sang; and the 
quiet corner in the little churchyard of St. 
Oswald’s, where, beneath the fir-trees 
planted by himself and Dr. Arnold, lie 
the ashes of the poet and his beloved wife 
and sister, 

No heavier thing upon his gentle breast 
Than turf starred o’er in spring with daisy 
eyes. 

The Rotha murmurs a sweet undersong 
as it glides quietly by on its way to the 
lake. 


Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 
_O Rotha, with thy living wave! 
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Sing him thy best! For few or none 
Hear thy voice right, now he is gone. 

Wordsworth’s own description of the 
vale on his return to Dove Cottage after a 
long absence suggests itself to us who 
have returned here after a period of 
several years : 

Mild and soft and gay and beautiful thou art, 

Dear valley, having in thy face a smile 

Though peaceful full of gladness. Thou art 
pleased, 

wenn — thy crags and woody steeps, thy 
ake, 

Its one _ island, and its winding shores, 

Thy multitude of little rocky hills, 

Thy church and cottages of mountain stone, 

Clustered like stars some few, but single most, 

And lurking dimly in their shy retreats. 

Thus lost in reflection, we are called 
back to the present by the bell and shout 
of the Crier, as we hear, “ All ye who 
have entered for the leaping mak reedy 
and coom oot!” and again, “If ony of ye 
chaps have entered heavy weight wristling, 
coom intil ring!” Wrestling will con- 
tinue all day, for there are fifty six entries 
for heavyweights, and forty-four for light- 
weights. The judges now appear, properly 
decorated with badges, and as some get 
in the way of the onlookers, the cry is— 
‘“ Tell the oompire to staand aboot!” The 
bobbies (police) are pushing the crowd 
back, and ordering them ‘ Doon, doon, 
on the mackintoshes, sit doon!” when 
one young fellow gets a bit saucy, and 
the bobby says: “ Tut, tut, now, no bad 
language!” While the first pair are wres- 
tling, one of the contestants gets a bit hot 
because his opponent seems to be getting 
the best hold, and the crowd shouts (in 
condemnation of it) to the other, “‘ Go on, 
Jackson, neever ye mind temper, knock 
him mad, blow him oot.” 

Leaping being over, the cry is, “ All ye 
mak reedy for the toog o’ war!” and so it 
goes on through the various contests until 
two o’clock is reached, the hour for the 
guides’ race. Now those who have been 
opening hampers and cracking ale-bottles 
at lunch suddenly are on tiptoe, for this race 
is one of the unique features of the sports. 
At the sound of the bell there step for- 
ward twelve lusty dalesmen who know 
every hill and dale, every beck and 
tarn, in the district. They come from 
Braithewaite, Skelwith Bridge, Outgate, 
Moor How, Blackburn, and Troutbeck, 
and know what mountain-climbing means. 
They are to leap the stone wall six feet 
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high, run across the flat one-half mile, and 
up Silver How, 1,200 feet high, over rocks 
and becks, through bracken and heather, 
and return to the sports-field. We notice 
particularly one slim-limbed, broad-chested 
runner, whose name reveals a bit of history. 
Caradice is his name, and Canon Rawnsley 
tells us that it is still a somewhat com- 
mon name in Westmoreland, and is evi- 
dence that he descended from the old 
British chieftain Caractacus or Caradoc. 
While we are talking, they are off like a 
pack of hounds; each, selecting his own 
path, makes for thefellside. Itisa hardy 
feat, this, but up they go, pass the flagman 
at the top, and start for the return, now 
jumping from rock to rock, now swinging 
from bough to bough, and now crawling 
like mountain goats over slippery stones 
and through tangled thickets. It is a 
closely contested race, not a hundred 
yards between the first man and the last 
at the finish; the time is fourteen minutes 
and forty seconds, over a distance of 
nearly two miles, mostly mountain-climb- 
ing. I asked an old dalesman near me if 
there were ever any accidents in these 
races, and he replied: “ Na, na, not often, 
but if a gay good un [the leader] should 
brak his lig or tummel and hurt hissel’ 
they would give him a prize, tak care of 
him, and pay the doctor.” It is interest- 
ing to note here that several of those who 
were in the guides’ race entered the mile 
race shortly after. Now the welcome cry 
is heard, “ All maak reedy for the hound 
trail!’ This is the contest for which we 
have been waiting, and all eyes are turned 
toward the line as the hounds, twenty-two 
in number, are led forth. Here come 
Royal, Duster, Welcome, Ruby, Comrade, 
Crazy Jane, and all the rest. They are 
thin as rakes—splendid condition for the 
ten-mile run over the fellside. Their 
caretakers are giving them, from bottles, 
soup or tea, so that they may not be 
thirsty, and may run without pausing at 
the becks to drink. The runner of the 
trail, who started over the course in the 
morning, dragging a rabbit-skin saturated 
with anise-seed, now comes in by Easdale, 
and we know what the run is to be. As 
the hounds catch the scent, each breaks 
forth in baying, and the chorus echoes and 
re-echoes over the hills. Some have to 
be held in arms, others by both hands, as 
they tug at the leash. 
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Every eye is eager and sparkling, every 
ear intent, and every voice at its best. 
At the signal they are off, and “ Awa’ wi’ 
tha!” is heard from hundreds of spectators, 

How they leap across the field and 
over the wall! Up the side of Silver How 
they go in speckled lines, filling the valley 
with their music. We now raise the glasses 
to our eyes and follow them in their gay 
sport. Comrade is leading by Red Bank, 
and the motley crowd is close upon him ; 
on they rush by Loughrigg Fell and Rydal 
Water, around Rydal Mount and under 
Nap Scar; Fairfield and Helvellyn send 
back their baying; Greenhead Ghyll and 
Michael’s sheepfold glisten with the mov- 
ing multitude as they emerge into the 
open ; now they leap the Raise and are on 
Helm Crag; Easdale gives us their voices ; 
and now the leaders are to be seen on the 
crest of Still Fell, where they stop for a 
moment as if they had lost the trail. All 
is excitement lest they loiter, but it is only 
for a moment, for on they come over the 
beck and down the rocks, eyes sparkling 
with joy, and voices still fresh and clear ; 
all so intensely human. 

The crowd rush on to meet their favor- 
ites and cheer them home. Ruby leads, 


with Miller second, and Comrade third; 
but all seem pleased alike, conquerors and 
conquered. They have run the trail in 
thirty-nine minutes. 

This completes the sports for us, and 
we wander away by the lakeside until the 
evening shadows fall and the valley re- 
sumes its wonted repose after another 
eventful day. Returning by the poet’s 
house, we hear the voice of a disciple of 
Wordsworth as he utters our own feelings: 


“Behind Helm Crag and Silver How the sheen 
Of the retreating day is less and less. 

Soon will the lordlier summits, here unseen, 
Gather the night about their nakedness. 


The half-heard bleat of sheep comes from the 
hill, 
Faint sound of childish play is on the air. 
The river murmurs past. All else is still; 
The very graves seem stiller than they are. 


Afar though nation be on nation hurled, 
And life with toil and ancient pain depressed, 
Here one may scarce believe the whole wide 
world 
Is not at peace, and all man’s heart at rest. 


Rest! ’twas the gift Ze gave; and, peace! the 
shade 
He spread, for spirits fevered with the sun. 
To him his bounties are come back—here laid 
In rest, in peace, his labor nobly done.” 





The Hour-Glass 


By Priscilla Leonard 


Eternal things can stretch or shorten Time 
At their imperial will; from chime to chime 
Measures the limit of an hour, yet still 

The anguish of a soul can overfill 


A century’s cup as the slow seconds move, 

Or, throned within the heart, a rapturous love 
With passionate and all-compelling power 

Can, by a touch, make of the self-same hour 

A single yearning moment, swift to pass. 

Ah, Time! how impotent thy scythe and glass,— 
Plaything thou art, though tyrant thou wouldst be, 
For man’s eternal soul makes sport of thee! 


ee ee 
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The photographs from which the accompanying illustrations are made were taken by Mr. Julian Burroughs. 


The Religious Situation at Harvard 
By Durant Drake 


N the twenty-third of January last, 
() Phillips Brooks House, the new 
religious center of Harvard, was 
formally dedicated and transferred to the 
University. Following the presentation 
exercises, a “‘ mass-meeting ” of students 
gathered in Sanders to show their loving 
respect for the memory of the great 
preacher and sympathetic friend of young 
men whose name the building was to bear. 
The simple three-story structure of 
brick and stone, thus introduced to the 
University, stands on the northwest corner 
of the Yard, very near the daily ebb and 
flow of student life. It harmonizes in 
architecture with the other old buildings 
close by, and when the newness of the 
brick has worn off in the wind and rain, 
and the ivy has crept over its walls, it 
will be one of the most attractive build- 
ings in the Yard. Under this one roof 
are now housed Catholics and Protestants 
of every denomination, all co-operating 
heartily in their common work of increas- 





ing the religious life of the students. On 
the ground floor are the common recep- 
tion-rooms—whose broad, open fireplaces 
and polished floors add to the quiet, sub- 
dued atmosphere—the library, and the 
office of the Student Volunteer Committee, 
the central philanthropic organization. 
Upstairs are suites of rooms for the differ- 
ent religious societies, and a hall, holding 
two hundred and fifty, for larger meetings. 

The opening of this home for the relig- 
ious societies marks a new epoch in their 
existence, by giving them a standing and 
recognition in the eyes of the University. 
It is thus another move in the gradual 
solution of the problem, How far and in 
what way shall our religious feeling find 
outward expression? Itis the same prob- 
lem of religion which is being grappled 
with everywhere. We are in a transition 
age, when old forms of expression are 
being outgrown, and the new forms which 
are to take their place are not yet plain. 
Beliefs are no longer accepted like a 
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family name. Religious meetings must 
appeal to the manhood in men if they are 
to draw. MHarvard, as befits her, is in 
the forefront of the movement. Here, if 
anywhere, this burning question of relig- 
ion is being: keenly felt and seriously 
faced. 

To a superficial observer it might seem 
that this unrest—this discontent with old 
forms—denoted irreligion. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Passive ac- 
ceptance of creeds, not the uncertain grop- 
ing after better, is dangerous. At least, 
nowhere is there a franker interest in 
religious problems than at Harvard. The 
frequent lectures and addresses given 
before the University on ethical and relig- 
ious topics are well attended—as, for ex- 
ample, the annual Ingersoll lecture on the 
Immortality of Man, given this year by 
Professor Royce, which had to be repeated, 
on account of the large numbers turned 
away from the hall the first night. 

Of course, in such a large and hetero- 
geneous community as ours, it is impossi- 
ble to make generalizations of universal 
validity. All types of men are to be 
found. There are many who are heedless 
and frivolous, not a few who are depraved 
and vicious—just as there are everywhere. 
But in general the undergraduates are 
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dignified, true-hearted, and thoughtful, less 
prankish and more mature than in most 
colleges. The typical Harvard man looks 
at life seriously, tries to do whatever he 
does well, and wishes to make the most of 
his life. Moral standards are high. In 
all intercollegiate contests fairness and 
sportsmanship are the rule. It is almost 
impossible for any one to attain promi- 
nence among his fellows who is not a 
thorough gentleman and a manly man. 
In short, if religion be held to consist, not 
in church-going and adherence to creeds, 
but in a faithful discharge of duties, an 
intelligent interest in vital problems, an 
earnest longing to make life better, a rev- 
erent attitude toward all that is sacred to 
men, and a steady faith in the value of 
life—then the Harvard spirit may be said 
to be truly religious. 

That this spirit expresses itself in true, 
manly lives is much. But men in all times 
have felt the need of a more directly relig- 
ious expression of this attitude toward the 
world. ‘To fill this need the University 
provides daily services in Appleton Chapel, 
and, in addition, various groups of stu- 
dents hold religious meetings of different 
kinds. By no means all of the most 
promising young men of the University 
care for these services, but they neverthe- 
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less attract a large per- 
centage of the students 
from their busy lives. 
Most important, per- 
haps, are the quiet morn- 
ing prayers in Appleton 
Chapel. For five min- 
utes before a quarter of 
nine every week-day the 
silver-toned bell of Har- 
vard Hall calls the men 
together; and as the last 
peal dies away the sim- 
ple quarter-hour service 
begins. The rich morn- 
ing sunlight streaming 
through the _ stained- 
glass windows, the rev- 
erent atmosphere of tie 
chapel, and the serious 
faces of the listeners, 

















contribute to make an 
impressive scene. Sing- 
ing by the college choir, a few verses read 
responsively, a brief, earnest talk by the 
preacher of the day, ending with the Lord’s 
Prayer recited together, a closing hymn, 
and the service is over, promptly at nine 
o’clock. The attendance varies from day 
to day, depending largely upon the power 
of the preacher to attract. On a Monday 
morning, before the many who spend Sun- 
day away from Cambridge have returned, 
the number may fall to sixty or seventy ; 
on some days it rises to three hundred or 
more. A few regular chapel-goers there 
are who may be seen morning after morn- 
ing, rain or shine, in the accustomed seat. 
But the majority attend perhaps two or 
three times a week, so that the whole 
number who come under the influence of 
the services is much larger than might be 
supposed. 

One of the chief reasons for the success 
of these purely voluntary services lies in the 
quality of the speakers. A board of five 
preachers of any denomination, together 
with the regular Preacher to the Univer- 
sity, take turns in conducting the services. 
Many of the best preachers in the country 
have been numbered from year to year on 
this board since its founding in 1886— 
Phillips Brooks, Lyman Abbott, George 
Gordon, Henry van Dyke, Washington 
Gladden, Dean Hodges, Bishop Lawrence, 
President Tucker, of Dartmouth, President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin, Dr. Faunce, now Presi- 
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dent of Brown, and others equally well 
known. 

The Sunday evening services are open to 
the public, and, if the preacher is popular, 
are often crowded. but seats are reserved 
for the students, who predominate in num- 
bers. No services are held in Apple- 
ton Chapel Sunday mornings, but seats 
are provided for the students at the ex- 
pense of the University in many of the 
neighboring churches, and a large number 
of students regularly attend churches in 
Cambridge or Boston. Most picturesque 
and famous of all are the vesper services 
held in the late afternoon on Thursdays 
from Thanksgiving to Easter. It is cus- 
tomary for students to entertain their 
friends on these days, and every week the 
chapel is thronged with fair maidens in 
prettiest costume. ‘The service is largely 
of song, with usually a solo by one of the 
boy sopranos. ‘Toward spring, as the 
afternoons lengthen and the Yard grows 
more and more beautiful, the number of 
visitors increases, till one must go early 
to secure a seat. 

Far less noticeable, but of deeper effect 
than any services, are the quiet talks in 
the “ Preachers’ Room” in quaint old 
Wadsworth House. Here, in a cozy 
study with easy chairs and open fireplace, 
the preacher fro fem. keeps open house. 
Thus, the whole morning long, every day 
during term-time, some leading clergyman 
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gives his time to talking personally with 
men about anything that interests them— 
and he is rarely left idle. They come 
with all sorts of questions, doubts, and 
moods, just to get advice and help, as 
from one man toanother. The preachers 
have invariably agreed that this pastoral 
work—such as is offered by no other 
college or church in the country—is by 
far the most valuable part of their duties 
in Cambridge. In the private record- 
book which holds the experience and 
suggestions of each successive preacher 
are many like the following from the hand 
of Phillips Brooks: “There have been 
some interviews here which have made 
me feel that for one of them alone it 
would have been quite worth while to take 
the small trouble which coming all these 
days has involved.” 

In addition to the religious privileges 
offered directly by the University there 
are several groups of students who seek a 
further expression for their religious fecl- 
ing. The largest of these groups is the 
Christian Association—the descendant of 
a society formed in 1802, and now a 
member of the Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. 
of North America. Its regular members 
must be “members in good standing of 
evangelical churches,” but all students are 
cordially invited to join in its work. De- 
votional meetings, usually led by students, 
are held once a week, in the early eve- 
ning, with an average attendance of about 
thirty. Several weekly Bible classes are 
conducted, with an enrollment of some 
seventy students. A pleasant reading- 
room, with the daily papers and maga- 
zines, as well as a well-selected library of 
modern religious books, is open all day, 
and attracts a good many readers. 

At the beginning of the college year 
the Association is busiest. A reception 
committee keeps members on hand in the 
reading-room to welcome new students 
and assist them in every way possible. 
Handbooks with general information of 
all sorts about the University are distrib- 
uted; small baggage is taken care of ; 
letters are received for students whose 
address is uncertain; a list of rooms and 
boarding-places is prepared. During the 
first week a reception is held, at which 
opportunity is given freshmen to meet 
each other and upper-classmen. 

All this varied activity, besides the phil- 
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anthropic work carried on by the Associ- 
ation, which includes weekly Gospel serv- 
ices at the Davis Street Industrial Home, 
teaching at the Chinese Sunday-school, 
and the daily care of a sailors’ reading- 
room on T wharf, is under the supervision 
of a salaried general secretary. 

Another association, the St. Paul’s 
Society, aims to unite the Episcopalians 
of the University in worship according to 
the customs of their Church. Meetings, 
of from ten to twenty-five, are held week- 
ly, usually in charge of some clergyman. 
During Lent and Advent evening prayers 
are read daily by one of the members of 
the Society. A chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, formed in connection 
with the Society, holds monthly meetings. 

The Catholic Club has for its aim “to 
improve the moral and religious life of its 
members, to make the Roman Catholic 
religion better known at Harvard, and to 
increase the good will that exists between 
the Catholics and Protestants of the Uni- 
versity.” Fortnightly conferences are held 
on doctrinal subjects, and occasional open 
meetings, addressed by prominent Cath- 
olics. ‘The club has been up to this year 
the only one of its kind outside of the 
Catholic universities, and its existence has 
done much to reassure Catholic students 
who have wished to enjoy the educational 
advantages of Harvard while still keeping 
firm hold of their religion. 

A more recent organization is the Relig- 
ious Union, which is intended to include 
“all men interested in religious matters, 
without distinction of belief,” who wish to 
come together and discuss religious and 
ethical questions. As yet it has but a 
small membership—about ten or twenty 
usually gathering for the discussion. 

Besides these organizations there are 
several smaller religious societies of dif- 
ferent denominations, which meet less 
frequently and are chiefly social in nature. 

The religious privileges which thus lie 
open to the student are of the very best. 
And yet it is true that a large class of 
men—and among them many of the best 
in college—do not take advantage of 
them. Appleton Chapel, with its splendid 
corps of preachers, attracts a considerable 
proportion of the men, but the religious 
societies draw only small numbers. This 
is doubtless due in part to the fact that 
some of them have at times been in the 
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hands of narrowly pious men—and the 
ordinary Harvard man has a horror of 
narrowness. But, beyond the distrust 
arising thence, it is evident that neither 
prayer-meetings nor religious discussions 
in which they may be expected to take 
part are attractive to the body of students. 

Not that Harvard is so different from 
the “ outer world ” in this respect. Prayer- 
meetings and church-going are nowhere 
so universal as in former times, when the 
customs of most of our New England 
colleges were crystallized. Indeed, relig- 
ious expression is probably as large an 
element here as in any other equally 
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matter. Thus it would be quite impossi- 
ble, for instance, for an officer of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to be 
found cheating, as has happened where the 
position is one of social repute. What- 
ever religious expression takes place is 
thoroughly genuine and natural; every 
bit of it means something. When Henry 
Drummond, after making a tour of Ameri- 
can colleges, returned for a day or two to 
Harvard, he paid hearty tribute to the 
genuineness of her religion. “ Your morn- 
ing chapel is the best of all,” he said on 
leaving ; “ it is the most religious service | 
ever attended.” 














APPLETON CHAPEL 


heterogeneous community in America. 
Where in any Protestant country can be 
found so large an attendance at purely 
voluntary daily services? By ‘“ compul- 
sion ” the numerical attendance could be 
made much larger, but compulsory chapel, 
with its half-clothed and irreverent or at 
least indifferent audiences, and the disgust 
for religion which it often breeds, has long 
been abolished, to the satisfaction of all. 
Nor is there the less obvious compulsion 
of custom. No Harvard man attends any 
religious service because it is ¢he thing to 
do. ‘There is absolutely no social position 
or prominence in any way to be gained by 
it; it is regarded as a purely personal 


Why, then, is it that larger numbers of 
earnest students do not join in these 
genuine and sincere devotional exercises ? 
This is the problem. 

Several reasons may be mentioned 
which combine to hinder religious ex- 
pression here. In the first place, life for 
the serious undergraduate is at a fever- 
heat. He has more to do, that is really 
worth doing and that he really wants to 
do, than he can possibly include. . Ath- 
letics of every conceivable sort, debating, 
literary work, tutoring, concerts and lec- 
tures on every conceivable subject, innu- 
merable clubs and societies, besides the 
regular college work, draw him this way 
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and that, with a thousand calls upon his 
time. Religious services are not attended 
as a matter of course; they must show 
that they are worth more to him than other 
things he might be doing. 

Besides this, a hesitation in the minds 
of many about identifying themselves with 
any particular religious belief results from 
the whole critical atmosphere of the Uni- 
versity. Contact with beliefs of every de- 
scription leads to tolerance and to hatred of 
dogmatism. Everything must be weighed 
before being accepted ; sleepy, perfunc- 
tory acquiescence in tradition is felt to be 
wrong. Individualism, in the sense that 
every man must stand on his own feet 
and think out his own position, prevails. 
All is in ferment. Doubt, suspended 
judgment, are welcomed as alone trust- 
worthy. Most men feel that they are not 
yet ready to settle the most important 
problems, or commit themselves to any- 
thing professedly religious. 

Still further, the shattering of religious 
prejudice and preconception leads many 
men to a temporary position of dislike for 
anything that bears the name religion. 
This reaction from blind belief to absolute 
hostility is a stage through which many 
Harvard men pass, and on some it leaves 
a lasting mark. But in most men, under- 
lying their distrust of religious forms, 
there still lurks a genuine religious yearn- 
ing, however unprofessed and even un- 
recognized. 

To this condition of affairs comes the 
enthusiasm attending the opening of 
Phillips Brooks House, and a renewed 
attempt to find an adequate expression for 
the religious spirit. Besides the increased 
aggressiveness of the existing societies, a 
new movement has been started by the 
formation of a central committee, com- 

posed of delegates from the various relig- 
ious societies and other men prominent 
in college, including the presidents of the 
Senior and Freshmen classes, the ranking 
scholar of the Senior Class, and the Cap- 
tain of the ’Varsity football team. This 
committee has planned University relig- 
ious meetings of a very simple nature, to 
be held monthly in the large hall of Phil- 
lips Brooks House. Prominent and well- 
ioved preachers are to be invited to speak, 
and the address is to be followed by an 
informal reception to the speaker, with 
light refreshments. ‘The committee be- 


lieves that the meetings of the various 
groups of men comprising the different 
religious societies are all the better for 
being small and personal in nature, but it 
hopes in these University meetings—free 
from all profession of faith—to reach 
larger numbers and unite them in com- 
mon sympathy. 

It is too soon to predict how this inter- 
esting experiment will turn out. Its suc- 
cess or failure will go far to indicate the 
attitude of the educated young men of 
to-day toward religious matters. But, 
whether the time proves ripe for this or 
not, those who know Harvard best will 
continue to have the utmost confidence 
in her ultimate solution of the religious 
problem. No one has known Harvard 
better than Phillips Brooks, for whom we 
have named our new building, and no one 
had more confidence in her. In reply to 
a young man expecting to study for the 
ministry. who was choosing his college 
and was a little afraid of the influence of 
Harvard upon his faith, he wrote, in a 
letter dated March 28, 1887: “I am glad 
that you are thinking of coming to Harvard 
Coliege, and I hope that you will do so. I 
think that it was never so good a place 
for the life and study of a young man as 
it is to-day. I have known it for the last 
thirty-six years, and watched it closely all 
that time. It has improved and ripened 
steadily, until it may be said to-day, with 
no disparagement to other colleges, that 
nowhere can a better education be ob- 
tained than at Harvard. ‘There are young 
men there of every form of religious faith, 
and many who have no faith. There are 
scoffers. Perhaps there are blasphemers. 
There are also earnest, noble, consecrated 
Christian men, and many souls seeking a 
light of truth which they have not yet 
found. You will meet in the college what 
you will meet in the world. You will have 
to choose what you will be, as you will 
have to choose all your life. You will 
find all the help which Christian friends 
and Christian services can give to a young 
man whose real reliance must be on God 
and his own soul.” 

What was true thirteen years ago is 
true to-day. Harvard men, as a rule, pro- 
fess little, hate the appearance of sham or 
cant, but are candid, open-minded, honest, 
and manly, and stand by the motto of the 
University— Veritas. 
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THE CALVARY 


A Town of Modern Miracles 


By Clifton Johnson 


With Illustrations by the Author 


N one side of a narrow valley among 
the foot-hills of the Pyrenees in 
southern France rises a great 

ragged precipice. It faces to the north 
and the sunshine never warms it, and its 
shadow serves to deepen the natural gloom 
of a narrow cavern that reaches back into 
the base of the cliff. Fifty years ago the 
herders from the town of Lourdes, not far 
distant, fed their pigs here on the banks 
of the swift mountain river Gave, which 
hurries noisily through the ravine; and 
when a sudden shower caught the herders 
unawares, they drove the swine to the 
cave and crouched in its shelter to wait 
till the rain passed. 

The aspect of the place has altered 
since then. It would be sacrilege now to 
put the cavern to such plebeian uses, for 
in 1858 a little shepherdess, Bernadette 
Soubirous, had a series of visions at this 
spot, the fame of which has served to make 
Lourdes one of the most notable places of 
pilgrimage in the world. 





In feudal days the town had a fame of 
another sort. Its castle, perched then as 
now on a lofty and almost inaccessible 
rock where seven valleys meet, was the 
key of all the mountain district lying to 
the south, and Lourdes was the scene of 
many a fierce combat and long siege in 
the old wars with the English. But 
changes in the methods of warfare, and 
especially the advent of railroads, made . 
the town and the ancient castle no longer 
of consequence. The currents of life 
flowed in other channels, and this region 
of big hills and rough ridges became one 
of quiet and stagnation. 

When Bernadette was born, in 1844, 
Lourdes was apparently destined to an 
existence of unending commonplace. The 
inhabitants were pious, law-abiding, and 
contented, but at the same time were 
ignorant and unenterprising. Most of 
Bernadette’s childhood was spent a few 
miles from Lourdes at Bartres, in the 
home of a foster-mother. Bartres was a 
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A TYPICAL BARN IN THE LOURDES COUNTRY 


little village of four hundred inhabitants, 
very secluded and far from any frequented 
highway. Its few houses and small church 
reposed in a green hollow with wooded 
slopes about, and a clear rivulet went 
always singing through the lowlands. The 
house of Bernadette’s foster-mother stood 
sclitary at the end of the village. It was 
like that of any ordinary peasant, low and 
damp, with floors of flagstorfes and a roof 
of thatch. 

As soon as Bernadette was large enough, 
she was put to tending sheep, and, season 
after season, she spent her days watching 
her flock on the lonely hillsides. She 
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was very thin, and always suffering from 
a nervous asthma, which stifled her in 
bad weather. At the age of eleven she 
could neither read nor write, and was 
infantile and backward. She had great 
trouble in learning her rosary, but, once 
acquired, she repeated it all day long, as 
she followed her grazing sheep. 

Her foster-mother had a brother who 
was a priest. He occasionally visited the 
family, and in the winter evenings, by the 
blaze of the home fire, he sometimes read 
marvelous stories to the household— 
stories of saints, angels, and heroes, of 
prodigious adventures, and of all kinds of 
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strange and supernatural events. The 
books from which the priest read had 
pictures in them, and at these Bernadette 
was fond of looking. They were mostly 
of a religious nature—God enthroned in 
all his glory, scenes from the life of Christ, 
and representations of the Virgin Mary. 
But the book read most of all in that 
Bartres home was the Bible. Bernadette’s 
foster-father, the only member of the 
household who knew how to read, had an 
old copy that had been in the family over 
one hundred years, and it was yellow and 
grimy with time and use. Every evening 
he would take a pin, pass it at random 
between the leaves, open the book where 
the pin had chanced to enter, and begin 
reading at the top of the right-hand page. 

The inhabitants of the region were all 
simple-minded and superstitious, and Ber- 
nadette was like the rest. The whole 
countryside was peopled with mysteries— 
with trees which sang, stones from which 
blood flowed, and crossroads where, if you 
failed to pray promptly, a seven-horned 
beast was likely to appear and carry you 
off to perdition. 
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were very poor, and lived in one of the 
humblest and narrowest streets of the 
town. They had a single room on the 
ground floor at the end of a dark passage, 
and here dwelt father, mother, and five 
children. In that wretched, gloomy room 
they did their housework, ate, and slept. 

Bernadette had been in Lourdes only 
two or three weeks when, one chilly Feb- 
ruary morning, the mother told her to go 
down to the borders of the Gave and pick 
up some wood that she might have fuel 
with which to cook the dinner. A younger 
sister and a girl from one of the neighbors 
accompanied Bernadette, and the three 
together, hugging their ragged wraps about 
them to keep out the cold, went down to 
the stream. ‘They had been there after 
wood too often to find it plentiful, but 
they gradually filled their arms with frag- 
ments until, following along the banks, 
they came to the great rocks, a half-mile 
from the village, rising somberly almost 
from the verge of the stream. 

It was now noon, and the Angelus rang 
from the parish church. At its sound 





Bernadette’s espe- 
cial terror was a 
certain tower of 
the vicinity, which 
she never would 
pass after sundown 
because it was said 
to be haunted by 
the fiend. 

When Berna- 
dette was nearly 
fourteen, she be- 
gan to plan for her 
first communion, 
and applied _her- 
self to learning her 
catechism at the 
church. She never 
had received any 
schooling, and her 
progress was so 
slow that her par- 
ents at Lourdes 
were displeased 
and took her home 
with them, that she 
might continue her 
studies with more 
diligence. The 
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Bernadette, who had lagged behind the 
other girls, felt a great agitation within her, 
and her ears were filled with such a tem- 
pestuous roar that she fancied a hurricane 
had descended from the mountains and 
was about to overwhelm her. But the 
trees were motionless-and the air quiet. 
Then she glanced toward the rocks, and 
was half blinded by a great light which 
gathered against the side of a cliff, where 
an aperture like a rude oval window sank 
into the crag just above the gioomy mouth 
of a cavern, running back a rod or two 
under the base of the precipice. Berna- 
dette fell on her knees in her fright, but 
kept her eyes on the niche above the 
cavern. Little by little in the light she 
discerned a white form, and she trembled 
lest this figure should be the devil. To 
protect herself against the possible evil 
nature of the apparition, she began to tell 
her beads, and then the light slowly faded 
and she hastened to rejoin her companions. 

To her surprise, they had observed 
nothing unusual, and when her interroga- 
tions aroused their curiosity and they 
began in turn to question her, she was 
confused and troubled and did not reply. 
But as they walked back to the village 
with their arms full of broken sticks, the 
questioning continued, and at length she 
said she had seen something white. That 
was interesting, and her companions on 
reaching home repeated the tale to their 
intimates, and it soon ran through the 
neighborhood. 

Bernadette’s father and mother were 
much displeased with this childish non- 
sense, as they called it, and told her to 
keep away from the rocks by the Gave in 
future. However, the curiosity ot the 
townsfolk was such that, come Sunday, 
nothing would do but the girl must go to 
the spot again, armed with a bottle of holy 
water, to ascertain whether or no it was 
the devil she had to deal with. Just as 
before, she saw the dazzling light, and in 
the light the figure, which this time became 
more clearly defined, smiled on her, and 
showed no fear of the holy water. 

As soon as the figure vanished, the 
townspeople crowded around Bernadette, 
eager to learn what it was she had seen. 
At first she. replied hesitatingly and 
vaguely, but when she was pressed she 
said the figure was that of a lady, and 
she wore a long veil which covered her 
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head and fell to her feet. Her. robe was 
of the purest white, her sash blue like the 
sky, and on each of her bare feet bloomed 
a golden rose. 

The following Thursday Bernadette 
went for the third time to the riverside, 
and on this occasion the radiant figure 
requested that she should come there 
every noon for fifteen days. Friday and 
Saturday the Lady bowed and smiled, but 
did not speak. On Sunday, however, she 
wept and said to Bernadette, “ Pray for 
sinners.” 

Monday she failed to appear, but Tues- 
day she again shone forth from the dark 
niche above the grotto, and confided to 
Bernadette a secret which concerned the 
girl alone and which she was commanded 
never to divulge. On that day, too, the 
Lady said, “ Go tell the priests they must 
build a chapel here.” 

Wednesday the Lady frequently mur- 
mured the word, “ Penitence, penitence!” 
and the child repeated the word after her, 
kissing the earth. 

Thursday the Lady said, “Go and drink 
and wash at the spring, and eat of the 
grass that is beside it.” 

This command Bernadette did not 
understand, for she knew of no spring 
near. But when she searched and went 
within the cavern, a cold fountain of water 
began to bubble forth from the rock at the 
touch of her hand. The Lady again failed 
to appear on Friday, but was shining in 
the usual place on the six days following. 
She repeated her commands, and Berna- 
dette humbly listened and told her beads, 
and each time, when the apparition van- 
ished, kissed the earth, and on her knees 
sought the spring in the grotto, there to 
drink and wash. On the last of these six 
days the Lady requested more pressingly 
than before that a chapel might be built, 
and she promised that multitudes would 
resort to it from all nations. It was three 
weeks later that the apparition next shone 
from the cavity above the grotto. This 
time the Lady clasped her hands, turned 
her eyes toward heaven, and said, “I am 
the Immaculate Conception.” 

Twice more she appeared at somewhat 
long intervals, the final time being July 16, 
when she bade Bernadette farewell. 

This series of apparitions, eighteen in 
all, caused intense excitement at Lourdes 
from their very beginning. Every one was 
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curious to set eyes on the scene of the 
mystery, and at times many thousands 
were looking on while the little shep- 
herdess, kneeling before the dark preci- 
pice, saw that glorified figure. The mul- 


titude beheld only Bernadette’s ecstasy. 
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reality or not. Some believed and some 
doubted. All sorts of stories were in 
circulation. It was remembered that a 
shepherd had spoken of that very cliff 
and prophesied that great things would 
take place there. On the other hand, an 
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For them there was no kght, no figure, no 
sound of voice. They turned their eyes 
toward the shadowed crag, and, so far as 
they could discern, it was the same that it 
always had been; and then they looked at 
the rapt countenance of the girl, and they 
could not agree whether her vision was a 
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old woman of Lourdes said that she had 
seen a toad’s foot in Bernadette’s eye, and 
that she was simply a witch. 

When the miraculous spring appeared 
in the cavern, many drank of the water, 
and certain ones who had been grievously 
sick announced themselves cured through 
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its agency. From that time forth the 
common people had no question but that 
the Blessed Virgin, in compassion for suf- 
fering humanity, had come to earth there 
at Lourdes and given the vicinity of the 
grotto with its spring supernatural powers 
to heal. Bernadette had an almost wholly 
sympathetic audience in her later visions. 
To the assembled onlookers she was a 
saint, and they kissed her garments. When 
she knelt before the grotto with a lighted 
taper in her right hand and her rosary in 
her left, the crowd broke into sobs, and a 
frenzy of lamentations and prayer arose. 
At first it was the populace only that 
accepted the truth of Bernadette’s vis- 
ions. The clergy held aloof for months, 
while the civil authorities made every 
effort to put down the excitement by 
force. ‘To the officials, Bernadette was 
either a liar or a lunatic, and they threat- 
ened her with imprisonment. The Com- 
missary of Police had her before him as 
soon as the story of her early visions began 
to attract general attention, and he did his 
best to catch her tripping, but her story 
never varied. Afterward she had to ap- 


pear before the judge of a local tribunal, 
who endeavored in vain to wring a retrac- 


tion from the child. Finally two doctors 
examined her, and pronounced her case 
one of nervous trouble and diseased 
imagination. On the strength of this the 
authorities would have sent her to a_hos- 
pital, but they feared the public exasper- 
ation. 5 

Things grew worse instead of better, 
and at last the Prefect had the approaches 
to the grotto occupied by the military. 
‘The cave had been decorated with vases 
of flowers; money and various trinkets 
had been thrown into it; and some quarry- 
men, inspired by .the contagious religious 
enthusiasm, had, without remuneration, 
cut a reservoir to receive the miraculous 
water, and had cleared a path under the 
hillside. The Prefect felt that the time had 
come to take decided action and root out 
the whole superstition. He would remove 
the offerings from the grotto and build a 
palisade across the front to keep the de- 
luded mobs away. It took him half a day 
to find any one willing to let him have a 
cart on which to carry off the accumula- 
tion of offerings. Two hours later the 
person of whom he hired the cart fell from 
a loft and was seriously injured, while the 
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next day a man who lent him an ax had 
one of his feet crushed by the fall of a 
block of stone. The Lord was plainly 
on the side of the people; but, for some 
reason or other, the Commissary escaped 
unscathed. Amid jeers and hisses he 
took away the pots of flowers, the tapers 
that were burning, and the bits of money 
and the silver hearts which lay on the 
sand. 

Then the palisades were put up; but 
the people, hungering for healing, found 
ways to pass the guards and to get over 
or through the palings, and the prohibition 
of the authorities only aroused anger and 
spread the fame of the place wider. ‘The 
names of trespassers were taken, and soon 
a woeful procession of the lame and sick 
came before the Justice of the Peace to 
answer for their defiance of the law. It 
seemed to them that the officials had no 
pity for human wretchedness. One daya 
whole band of poverty-stricken and ailing 
folk went to the Mayor, knelt in his court- 
yard, and implored him with sobs to allow 
the grotto to be reopened. A mother 
held out toward him her child, barely 
alive—would he let the little one die in 
her arms, when there was a spring so near 
which had saved the children of other 
mothers? A blind man called attention 
to his eyes; and there were others who 
showed unsightly sores, maimed arms, 
crippled legs. But the Mayor was unable 
to promise anything, and the crowd with- 
drew weeping and rebellious. 

The struggle went on for nearly half a 
year, and the people grew more and more 
restive. It was rumored that whole villages 
intended to come down from the hills and 
“deliver God,” as they termed it. The 
parish priest at the time of the visiens did 
not hesitate to express his skepticism of 
their genuineness, and he and the rest of 
the clergy of the region ignored the whole 
affair as long as they could; but in the 
end they succumbed to the popular will 
and gave their sanction to the truth of all 
that the people believed. ‘Then the civil 
authorities retracted, the palisades were 
removed, and everybody was allowed free 
access to the grotto. Immediately after- 
ward the land was purchased by the Bishop 
of the district, and the Church began its 
work at Lourdes. As miracles multiplied 
and money flowed in more and more from 
all parts of Christendom, the scope of the 
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work enlarged, until to-day the property 
at Lourdes is strikingly imposing and 
immensely profitable. 

On ordinary cccasions I think the first 
thing the visitor to Lourdes remarks is 
the vast concourse of hotel omnibuses in 
waiting at the station. A tenth of the 
number would have sufficed for all the 
business there was doing the day of my 
arrival; but if I had come at the time of 
one of the great pilgrimages, every vehicle 
would have had its load, and even then 
the crowd would not have begun to be 
accommodated. 

The scenery amid which the town is 
placed is wild and impressive. Every- 
where are big hills that roll and tumble 
and sometimes lift into stony mountain 
heights, while in the far south can be seen 
the white-peaked Pyrenees marking the 
dividing line between France and Spain. 
On a rugged steep rising out of the midst 
of the Lourdes valley sits the old castle, 
looking down from its rocky eyrie with a 
fine sense of watchfulness and impregna- 
bility. In the depths below is the river 
Gave, always foaming and hurrying along 
its tortuous course, and beside the stream 


at its more accessible points you are sure 
to see groups of women busy with their 


washing. They prefer the early morning 
hours for the work, but even in the heat 
of midday some of them are still there 
scrubbing away on their knees at the edge 
of the torrent. When a woman finishes 
her task, she packs up the wet clothes in 
a basket which she carries off home poised 
on her head. ‘That seemed to be the 
common method of carrying heavy burdens 
in Lourdes. 

Close under the castle crag stands the 
gray old-parish church on the borders of 
the market-place, whence the crooked, 
narrow ways of the old town go straggling 
off in all directions. The life of the town 
appeared sleepy and ancient. Houses 
were humble, methods of work antiquated, 
and heavy outdoor tasks fell to the lot of 
the women to a degree unusual even in 
France. I noticed, for instance, two of 
the women following after a heavy munici- 
pal garbage-cart and shoveling into it 
the heaps of street refuse. 

Immediately outside the old town to the 
east is open farming country. When I 
went for a long walk in that direction one 
morning, I found the peasantry busy cut- 
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ting the grass with their broad-bladed 
scythes and spreading that which had 
lain in swaths or tumbles since the day 
before. Others were working in the fields 
of Indian corn. Corn-fields were common 
in many sections of the south of France, 
and they had such an American flavor that 
they made me homesick. But there was 
nothing American about the farm-folk who 
labored in them. ‘There at Lourdes the 
men looked like Spaniards, and the sun- 
burned women with colored kerchiefs 
over their heads might have been Italians. 
In cultivating between the rows of corn a 
plow was used that was about as aborigi- 
nal an instrument as could be devised. 
A pointed spade took the place of a plow- 
share, and this was attached to the lesser 
branch of a heavy crotched stick, while 
the longer branch served as a neap. The 
plow was usually drawn by a yoke of 
little cows, and it was a very common habit 
in that part of the country to make cows 
do all the work that generally falls to the 
lot of oxen. I suppose the farmers think 
it economical to have workers and milkers 
combined in one animal, but it must tell 
on the milk, both in quantity and quality. 
Except for the labor exacted from them, 
the cows seemed to be treated with con- 
sideration, and they had light blankets on 
their backs, and fringes of string were 
draped across their faces to keep the 
flies from their eyes. Sometimes, when 
attached to carts in the hay-fields, the 
cows were further protected from insect 
pests and from the glare of the sun by a 
forkful of hay placed on their heads. 

An interesting peculiarity of the road- 
side homes was the custom of building 
the barns with one gable open, so that 
there was no occasion to drive inside 
with loads of hay or grain. Everything 
could be pitched in from without; and if 
the building was judiciously placed, so 
that the opening faced away from the 
prevailing winds and storms, the arrange- 
ment was not a bad one, even if the barn 
did look half-finished. I doubt, however, if 
an open gable would do in New England. 
Our prevailing storms come from too many 
different directions. 

On all the roads around Lourdes are 
frequent tall wooden crosses, and you see 
other crosses on the adjacent mountain- 
tops, but they are most numerous on a 
steep, rocky hill that rises just outside the 
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The churches make an 
odd group; for they are 
not three distinct build- 
ings, but are imposed 
one above another. The 
lowest is the Church of 
the Rosary, its form 
that of a heavy, squat 
dome; the next is the 
Crypt, cut in the solid 
rock ; and finally, above 
all, rises the Basilica, 
with its slender and 
very lofty spire. Co- 
lossal gradient ways, 
one on either side, 
reach down from the 
upper church in the 
shape of a horseshoe 
to the level of the 
esplanade. They make 
the Basilica look like 
some great creature of 
stone with long fore 
legs extended and hold- 
ing the lower church in 
their grasp. 

Under the cliff on 
which stands the Basil- 
ica is the grotto. To 
reach it you pass be- 
neath one of the arches 
of the gradient way, 
walk a short distance 
along a fine tree-lined 
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town. This hill is known as a Calvary, 
and the path which climbs with short turns 
up its incline has a cross at every angle 
until you reach the summit, where there is 
one greater than any of the others, bear- 
ing a figure of Christ. 

From the Calvary the view commands 
all the region around. Ona hill across the 
valley stands the castle, with old Lourdes 
lying at the foot of its guardian cliff. 
Lower and nearer is new Lourdes, full of 
big hotels and lodging-houses, rows and 
rows of souvenir shops, and, a little more 
retiring, convents, hospitals, and other 
buildings of a religious nature. In front 
of the new town is a long esplanade or 
public park, laid out beside the Gave, with 
lawns, walks, trees, and statues, and at its 
far end are the three churches of Our Lady 
built by the contributions of the faithful. 


avenue skirting the 
Gave, and there it is 
before you—a low, wedge-shaped aper- 
ture no larger than a room in an ordinary 
dwelling-house. 

What catches the eye first is a statue of 
the Virgin in a dark niche above the 
cavern—a white figure with a blue scarf, 
and on her feet golden roses, exactly as 
the apparition has been described by Ber- 
nade‘te. Next youobserve that under the 
roof of the cavern is hung a vast array of 
crutches and body supports of all kinds; 
and the people to whom these belonged 
have come here cripples and gone away 
restored and sound. The whole space 
before the grotto is smoothly paved, and 
the river’s bed has been pushed back from 
its old course so that there is room for the 
gathering of a great number of people. 
A high iron fence has been put up across 
the front of the grotto, with an opening at 
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one side for entrance and one at the other 
side for exit. The interior contains a few 
chairs, a small altar, and an organ, so that 
it has the look of a miniature underground 
chapel; but its most noticeable feature is 
its scores of lighted candles. They are 
of all sizes, up to monsters seven or eight 
inches through and six feet high. Tapers 
of this caliber cost ten dollars or more, 
and burn for a month; but there are can- 
dles to suit all purses, and you can get 
very little ones, that will burn three hours, 
for a penny. 

The heat of the wavering flames keeps 
the tallow dripping, and the tilt of the 
candles and the wind make the grease 
trickling from the tops of the tapers cool 
in fantastic shreds. The grotto would 
overflow with tallow after a time if the 
drippings were not cleaned up and carted 
off. A man in an apron had charge of 
this work, and he kept an old broom and 
an iron scraper handy for the purpose 
just back of the entrance gate. 

As I glanced about the grotto I observed 
that the wall in one place looked like 
polished black marble. This smooth, 
shining patch was just beneath the cavity 
where the Virgin appeared, and the secret 
of its polish was that there the pilgrims 
rub the chaplets and the medals they wish 
to consecrate, and there millions of lips 
have kissed the cold, grimy rock. 

Another curious thing which one can- 
not help remarking is a recess in one 
corner of the cave half full of letters 
deposited there or thrown through the 
grotto railing by devotees who have some 
request to make of the Lady of Lourdes. 
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There is nothing for which they do not 
ask—health prosperity, triumph in a law- 
suit, that a marriage may be effected or 
an enemy be brought to grief. Some are 
angry in tone,and upbraid the Virgin for 
not granting the writers’ prayers. The 
letters are opened by the priests, who take 
charge of any money or stamps they may 
contain and then leave them in the recess 
to get such answer as they may from the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Nothing is to be seen of the miracu- 
lousspring. It isin the floor of the grotto, 
covered with an iron door, and the water 
from it is conducted by pipes to faucets 
outside, and to the baths in a low line of 
buildings under the cliff near by. The 
flow is usually small, and a cistern has 
been made in which the water collects 
during the night. Otherwise the supply 
would sometimes fall short. After copi- 
ous rainfalls the spring acts just as other 
springs would—increases in volume, and 
occasionally it bursts bounds and floods 
the grotto floor. The water is very cold, 
and I found it excellent to drink on a hot 
day, but it gave me the chills to think of 
bathing in it. Even the Fathers of the 
Grotto admit that to certain patients the 
sudden shock of cold is dangerous, and 
they either refuse the baths to such or 
warn them that they bathe at their own 
risk, 

I saw no marvelous manifestation while 
I was at Lourdes, yet the scene before 
the grotto was nevertheless one which 
appeaied strongly to the imagination. The 
spot was very quiet. It was away from 
all the noises of the town, and the people 
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who gathered there were for the most 
part silent, reverential, and intensely in 
earnest. They drank of the water, many 
washed their hands, and some pulled up 
their sleeves and bathed their arms with 
the flow from this fount of life. Often 
they filled bottles or cans to carry home 
with them for their own further use or for 
the cure of reiatives and friends. 

Immediately in front of the grotto were 
several rows of settees, and for the devo- 
tees this was the favorite gathering-place, 
though some liked better the dusk of the 
grotto interior, and others sat afar off on 
a continuous seat which was part of a 
parapet skirting the Gave. 

Among the most constant of the con- 
course before the cavern during my stay 
was a priest and his old mother, in whom 
I took a special interest, because they had 
arrived at Lourdes in the train which 
brought me, traveling in my apartment. 
The priest had a dreadful hacking cough, 
and it was for his welfare, not the old 
mother’s, that they had come. He was a 
cold, hard-featured man, but he looked 
gritty, and was plainly determined to fight 
his ill health to the bitter end—and how 
the mother loved him! Every time the 


cough caught in his throat the tears came 
to the old woman’s weak eyes, and she 
bowed forward and looked at the Virgin 


in heartfelt supplication. So they sat 
hour after hour, he in the black robes of 
his order, she in the black garments of an 
old woman, thinking, hoping, praying. 

Some of the worshipers fell on their 
knees to beseech the intervention of 
Heaven in behalf of themselves or their 
loved ones. Usually they knelt far up in 
front, sometimes grasping the bars of the 
fence before the grotto, sometimes a little 
further back, with arms extended and eyes 
on tha mute marble figure in the rock 
above. Once in a while there were those 
who humbled themselves to a still greater 
degree, and bowed down and kissed the 
paving. The people were of all sorts, 
those ill in body and those ill in mind; 
and some who came had no trouble other 
than the feebleness of old age. 

Once, while I sat looking on, a young 
man of the bourgeois class, accompanied 
by his wife and little girl, approached the 
grotto. The niother with some difficulty 
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induced the little one to curtsey to the 
statue of the Virgin, then left her in the 
care of the father while she went to kneel 
near the entrance to the grotto. The 
child toddled about for a few moments, 
and then in some way tripped and fell so 
that her head struck the paving with a 
good deal of violence. She broke into a 
loud wail of pain and fright; the mother 
jumped to her feet and ran to the spot. 
the father caught up the little girl in his 
arms, and every one in the audience was 
in a tremor of regret and sympathy. At 
once humanity was full of compassion 
and every heart was stirred; but the 
white figure and the grotto, with all their 
supernatural powers of healing, were un- 
touched and gaveno sign. <A great bump 
rose on the child’s forehead, and _ the 
parents kissed her and tried to comfort 
her, and they let the water of the fountain 
flow on the hurt, and then they laid on 
wet handkerchiefs and went away. ‘The 
child’s sobs grew faint in the distance, 
and quiet again brooded over the place. 
There stood the white figure in its niche ; 
there was the dark grotto under the high, 
vine-draped cliff; the little flames were 
eating down into the tallow on the candle- 
tips, the water tinkled from the brass 
faucets, the leaves rustled on the great 
trees, and wavering shadows contested 
with the burning sunshine on the stone 
paving. A human atom had been hurt, 
but there was no visible indication that it 
made a particle of difference to either 
deity or nature. 

That marvelous cures are made at 
Lourdes is beyond question, but that these 
are due to the miraculous power of the 
place and not primarily to some wholly 
natural mental or physical change in the 
persons cured is not so clear. Every one 
to be treated in the baths comes provided 
with a certificate from a doctor, sometimes 
from several doctors. If a cure takes 
place, the cured one goes to the verifica- 
tion office not far from the baths, the 
certificate is examined, and the patient’s 
past condition compared with the present 
to see if the benefit is real. But was the 
patient’s doctor correct in his diagnosis, 
is the cure permanent, and is there any 
assurance that the Lourdes examiners are 
infallible or even disinterested ? 
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HEN the new moon hung in the 

W sky and all Jerusalem feasted, 

Chomet was wont to tear from 

among his rags a narrow strip which he 

knotted to his girdle. He did this quite 

in secret, and for reasons which perhaps 

he could not himself have told; but this 

much he knew—every faded shred repre- 

sented a month of misery added to his 
dreary and hopeless life. 

Sometimes, as he lay upon his mat in 
the crowded and filthy hut which afforded 
him shelter from the night in common 
with a score of other beggars, he would 
stealthily count the knots. ‘There were 
now more than four hundred of them, and 
the girdle would afford space for only 
one—or at most two—more. 

Chomei had believed vaguely for many 
a year that when his girdle was quite 
filled with these tokens of worn-out moons 
something strange and wonderful would 
befall him. Of late this slow-approach- 
ing event appeared to him in the guise of 
a release from the bed whereon he lay. 
increasingly wretched and helpless as the 
months rolled by. ‘Thrice in one moon 
had he dreamed of walking—yes, running, 
light and active as the half-naked children 
who swarmed like insects in the crowded 
streets hard by the Sheep Market. In 
this dream he beheld a great pool of water, 
blood-red, into which he plunged head- 
long, awaking with a shuddering shriek to 
find himself motionless, withered, a ghastly 
thing, death-bound yet horribly alive. 

Chomet was able, by means of his hands 
and arms, which were abnormally power- 
ful, to drag this hateful and motionless 
bulk from place to place, albeit with the 
sluggish and difficult motions of the snail. 
Hence his name, Chomet—the snail. He 
knew no other. Each hopeless morning 
he would bind upon his back the filthy 
mat upon which he slept, and set forth on 
his tortuous way through the narrow 
streets. 

Begging was now a poor business in 
Jerusalem. ‘The competition had waxed 
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too fierce for large individual profits ; 
also, there were ailments and deformities 
far more picturesque and convincing to 
the careless passer-by than was mere 
paralysis. As Chomet lay unnoticed upon 
his mat, he came to look with particular 
rancor upon a certain blind man, who 
wore a scarlet rag bound about his head, 
and from whose girdle depended a score 
of brass cups upon which he clinked a 
musical accompaniment to his long-drawn, 
dolorous cries for alms. 

One day Chomet came upon a camel- 
whip, dropped in the dust of the street 
by some careless driver. He hid it in his 
bosom with a cry of joy. Later, when 
the blind beggar passed, feeling his cau- 
tious way with his trusty staff, he fell 
headlong upon the stones at the withered 
feet of the paralytic. The blind man 
arose, spitting out vile imprecations with 


the filth of the highway ; but Chomet lay 
quite still and quiet upon his rug, the 
wicked braid of thongs hid once more in 
his bosom. 

As it chanced, the blind beggar crossed 


his path no more. But there were others 
to hate, and Chomet hated them with all 
his heart. 

During Passover week he dreamed 
again and yet again of walking, erect, 
free, and at ease. ‘This time he told his 
vision to Sechu, the Egyptian astrologer, 
who drove his mystic trade hard by the 
Gate of Flocks. Sechu exacted from 
Chomet three farthings, the whole of his 
gains for the day, and, having bestowed 
them in his own weightier pouch, he told 
him the meaning of the dream. 

“ The interpretation thereof is clear as 
the sun at noonday,” declared Sechu, 
after he had muttered many strange say- 
ings in an unknown tongue. ‘ The blood- 
red pool of the vision is no other than 
the Pool of Mercy, distant not a stone’s 
throw from this gate. Thither must thou 
go, and plunge into its waters at the 
moment when the angel of the fountain 
shall descend. So shalt thou be healed, 
and walk and run as thou hast dreamed.” 
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The beggar tore at his hair and beard 
in afury. ‘ Shall I lie on the stones of 
the street to-night, and hug tne hunger- 
wolf to my breast because of this lie?” 
he cried. ‘* Who knows better than thou, 
dog of an Egyptian, that for a score of 
years I have waited in the porch of Be- 
thesda and without profit! Give me back 
my money, or I will curse thee !” 

“ Hast thou also bathed in its waters, 
as I have said ?” inquired the astrologer, 
smoothly ; “if thou hast not, why callest 
thou me a liar? Get thee hence, swine of 
a Jew, and obey a favorite of Osiris ; so 
shalt thou walk—ay, and run!” With 
that he seized his staff and shook it 
threateningly in the face of the paralytic. 

Chomet lifted his lean arms to heaven 
and cursed the astrologer by the Temple, 
and by Moses, and by all the prophets. 
He also pronounced upon him the great 
Anathema, swearing it by the five books 
of the Law and by the seven-branched 
candlestick of the Holy Place, than which 
there is no curse more terrible. 

Then he dragged himself painfully 
away to a certain noisome hole under a 
black archway and hugged the hunger- 
wolf to his breast all night. He slept 


fitfully, and dreamed again and again of 
the blood-red, bubbling pool, and of him- 
self, mad with horror, running swiftly to 
escape something which pursued him from 
behind. 

At daybreak he awoke, drenched with 
clammy sweat, after the most terrible 


vision of them all. “I ran—as the wind 
for swiftness,” he muttered to himself, 
staring with lack-luster eyes at his with- 
ered feet, “as the wind; yet I could not 
escape. I plunged into the pool, and the 
pool was fire!” 

Nevertheless, because he was accus- 
tomed to the place, and because in truth 
he had nowhere else to go, after a time he 
dragged himself toward the Porch of Mercy. 

The Pool of Bethesda—called indiffer- 
ently the Mercy Pool—was in reality 
nothing more nor less than a great cistern 
or reservoir, hewn in the limestone rock, 
and divided by a pier of masonry five feet 
in thickness. There were thus twin pools, 
one of which derived its supply of water 
from the yearly rains, while in the midst 
of the other an‘ intermittent spring welled 
up, bubbling actively at undetermined 
periods, and again lying stagnant under the 
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burning sky like a mirror of brass. At 
such times the water in this half of the 
reservoir became tinged with a curious 
dusky red. 

Many theories were advanced to account 
for these facts, both among the wise and 
learned of the time and among the vast 
heid of the unlearned and superstitious. 
“ The pool,” declared certain of the rabbis, 
“was connected by a secret, subterranean 
conduit with the great altar of Sacrifice 
in the Temple; thus, after the numerous 
offerings at feast times, when the altar 
was drenched again and again with blood 
and water, this conduit belched forth its 
sacred contents into the midst of the 
Mercy Pool, purifying and enduing it 
with miraculous power, insomuch that 
whoever first stepped into its flood at this 
favored moment was instantly healed of 
whatever disease tormented his body.” 

But the story oftenest told, and believed, 
by the unhappy multitude of the afflicted 
who frequented the five great porticoes, 
was that of a beneficent angel, who de- 
scended at times to bathe in the waters, 
which leaped up bubbling with ecstasy at 
touch of his heavealy wings and _ gar- 
ments. * 

Once in ages past—so ran the legend— 
a learned rabbi named Aziel was sitting 
at the verge of this pool contemplating its 
waters, which even in those far-off days 
were possessed of marvelous healing 
power. As Aziel was thus engaged in 
prayer and holy meditation, the angel of 
the fountain appeared to him and told him 
that a foul demon had taken forcible pos- 
session of the pool, with the intent to 
work great mischiefs among the people of 
Jerusalem. 

“Go thou,” said the angel, “ gather all 
the strong men of the city and fetch them 
hither. Let them be armed with staves 
of the white oak and with iron flails, and 
let them beat the water till it becomes red 
with blood. So shall the evii one be 
destroyed, and I, even I, the spirit of 
healing, will descend to it as before.” 

The people obeyed the voice of the 
rabbi and beat the waters of the pool dili- 
gently, from morning until evening, with 
staves of the white oak and with iron flails. 
And, lo, when the sun was setting the 
waters became red like blood! So was 
the demon slain, and the angel descended 
ever more to sanctify the pool. 
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Chomet knew the story well; more times 
than he could count had he dragged him- 
self to the Porch of Mercy and waited for 
that strange moving of the waters. But 
never—though he had begged and threat- 
ened and prayed the unheeding throng 
about him—had he been suffered to so 
much as dip his finger into the pool at the 
favored instant. 

Always there was a frenzied rush and 
cry when the mysterious bubbling took 
place. More than once sandaled feet had 
trampled mercilessly upon his shriveled 
body as he lay at the verge of the pool. 
On one occasion he had been actually 
pushed into the water by the struggling 
crowd—but not first. He was dragged 
out, choking and half strangled, by one 
of the Temple police who guarded the 
place, in time to hear the loud cries of 
rejoicing with which a lame man celebrated 
his restoration. 

“Is there no one who will help me to 
the water ?” he cried aloud, beating upon 
his lean breast in a frenzy. “Sons of 
Abraham! chosen of Jehovah! have pity 
on one stricken for the space of eight 
and thirty years! Hear me, Israelites, 
while I swear that I am the bondservant of 
the man who liberates me from this chain !” 

And on this wise he besought the mul- 
titude day after day. But his entreaties 
fell upon unheeding ears. The air was 
already dissonant with strident clamor ; 
cries of anguish, of fear, of dying, rose ever 
in a mighty wail to the unanswering 
heavens. Chomet continued to add his 
dismal note to this pan of misery, hoping 
for nothing; for hope and love lay dead 
in his soul these many years. But hate 
lived on. 


On this day Chomet lay on his mat 
beneath the portico, which was already 
crowded to suffocation, for it was con- 
fidently expected that the water, long 
stagnant, would be troubled. He had 
not been able to force his way near the 
pool, but lay close to the streetward side 
with closed eyes, sending forth his hope- 
less supplications. “ For eight and thirty 
years, good masters,” he shrilled; “ for 
eight and thirty years life and death alike 
have passed me by! Put mein the water 
once—only once! For the love of heaven, 
ye who have feet, behold me with com- 
passion |” 
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A young man who was walking swiftly 
through the street of Bethesda paused at 
sound of this cry. ‘hen he crossed the 
narrow space where the hot sunshine lay, 
and paused again in the shadow of the 
Porch of Mercy. He could have touched 
the livid, unseeing face of Chomet; the 
withered feet and limbs of the paralytic 
lay bare and repulsive in the strong morn- 
ing light. ‘The young man gazed at this 
horrible figure of despair long and ear- 
nestly, and as he looked tears filled his 
large eyes. He stooped and touched the 
beggar iightly upon the breast. “ Wilt 
thou be made whole ?” he asked. 

Chomet opened his bleared eyes and 
stared dully at his questioner. Then, 
perceiving that the stranger was both 
young and strong, he made answer: “ Sir, 
I have no man, when the water is troubled, 
to put me into the pool; but when I am 
coming, another steps down before me.” 

“ Rise, take thy bed, and walk!” 

It was again the vision, thought Chomet 
confusedly, for he was now standing upon 
his feet ; his limbs moved freely. Assured- 
ly it was the vision! Mechanically he 
stooped and took up the mat upon which 
he had lain. The man had bidden him 
do this. Never before had he dreamed 
of a man, but only of the pool A man? 
There was no man. He stared stupidly 
about him for an instant, then walked 
slowly away, his bed hugged close to his 
breast. 

After a time he walked faster, he did 
not notice whither; a delirium of joy 
came gradually to possess him. He gave 
vent to strange, inarticulate cries, and 
walked faster and ever faster. Here was 
a broad street leading upward to a beau- 
tiful and stately building—vast, magnifi- 
cent, its peaks and pinacles gleaming with 
white and gold like sun-smitten mountain 
crests. He knew it—it was the Temple. 
Well, he would go there. Never before, 
even in a dream, had he visited the Tem- 
ple since the half-forgotten days of his 
boyhood. A_ great longing came upon 
him to hear once more the blare of silver 
trumpets and the long-drawn, swinging 
chant of the Levites, assembled in snowy 
mazes upon the Steps of Degrees. 

Other men were going there also, men 
with long robes and solemn faces, walk- 
ing slowly; some also were coming away. 
Chomet brushed past them impatiently ; 
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why crawl like a snail when one may 
walk—aye, run like the wind! 

He himself was running now; his light, 
strong limbs felt the ecstasy of the riven 
air like the wings of a bird. I am Arnon 
—the Swift!’ he cried aloud, for he now 
remembered what his name had been in 
those long-ago days. ‘ Arnon—Arnon— 
Arnon! Like a rushing river I run—l 
run |” 

Three oaken staves placed squarely 
across his path brought the flying feet to 
a standstill. Chomet stared at them 
angrily. ‘ Let me pass!” he cried, shak- 
ing his matted head from side to side. 
“T am going to the Temple !”’ 

The bearers of the staves were stern- 
looking men with long beards. ‘They 
wore fringed talliths of blue and white, 
and upon their foreheads were broad phy- 
lacteries made of black calfskin. They 
regarded Chomet with burning eyes of 
wrath. ‘ This is the Sabbath day!” they 
said loudly. ‘It is not lawful for thee to 
carry thy bed.” 

Chomet looked stupidly down at the mat, 
which he still hugged close to his breast. 
Then he dropped it to the ground with a 
loud laugh, and flung his arms into the 


air, snapping his fingers and gesticulating 


like one drunk with new wine. 
no dream!” he cried. ‘ This bed is real! 
These stones are real! Ah—I am Arnon 
—once more Arnon the Swift—no longer 
the Snail! I am _ healed! Look you, 
good sirs, at my hands, hard as the hoofs 
of a goat! For eight and thirty years 
have I dragged myself about Jerusalem 
upon these hands, while other men 
walked-—yes, walked and ran!” 

* What has all this to do with carrying 
thy bed on the Sabbath day ?” 

“ The bed ?—the bed?” repeated Cho- 
met, ‘what care I for the bed! I shall 
walk and run now, by night as well as by 
day! Sacred fire! I know not why I 
earried it, save that the man yonder—he 
that made me whole, the same said unto 
me, ‘ Take up thy bed, and walk.’ 7, that 
had crawled in the dust for eight and 
thirty years—Chomet, the Snail!” 

The rabbis—for they were no other 
than law-abiding, learned, and righteous 
rabbis, who had arrested this garrulous 
trespasser of Sabbath sanctities—stared 
angrily, first at the man, then at his bed. 
His story might be true; strange things 


‘“ This is 
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had happened in Jerusalem of late—things 
which accorded with neither Mishna nor 
Talmud. 

““What man is that which said unto 
thee, ‘Take up thy bed, and walk’?” they 
asked, with incisive emphasis. 

Chomet shook his head. “I cannot 
tell who it was,” he said, staring about 
him, still in a maze of wonder. ‘I lay in 
the porch of the Pool of Mercy, good sirs, 
waiting for the moving of the waters—not 
that I hoped to be healed ; no, there was 
always a multitude before me. Look you, 
masters, at my girdle here! Every sep- 
arate knot counts for a moon of helpless- 
ness, and some are worn thin with years. 
But what matters it; I am well now! I 
can walk—aye, more, I canrun! Let me 
go, I pray thee, honored sirs; I am only 
Chomet, and poor and ragged and hungry, 
as you see.” 

Something of the beggar’s whine had 
crept back into tone and gesture, as he 
cowered beneath the searching eyes of the 
rabbis. “Only a farthing I ask of you, 
worshipful masters, and may the blessings 
of Jehovah overtake you!” 

“Tell us now who it was that bade thee 
carry thy bed on the Sabbath day,” said 
the taller of the rabbis, glancing signifi- 
cantly at his companions, “and three 
pieces of silver shall be thine straight- 
way.” 

Three pieces of silver! Never in all 
his life had Chomet possessed such a sum. 
And now also he could walk. Three 
pieces of silver! There were evil pleas- 
ures, forgotten for many a year, within 
his very grasp. ‘ Honorable and worship- 
ful masters,” he said, spreading abroad 
his hands, his wary eyes shifting from face 
to face, “what would I not perform to 
serve you —-and for three pieces of silver— 
ah! But, alas,I have told you the truth! 
I swear it by the soul of my father and by 
the fire of the great altar! The man did 
but touch me upon the breast—so.”” He 
laid a grimy forefinger upon the spotless 
tallith of one of the rabbis, who shook off 
the polluting touch with a shuddering 
execration. 

Chomet, perceiving that he had offended, 
again abased himself to the dust. “The 
man touched me as I have said, honor- 
able masters. ‘Wilt thou be made whole ?” 
he asked. “And I? I said to him, most 
truly, that there was no one to put me into 
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the pool at the moment when the waters 
were troubled. I perceived that the man 
was both young and strong, and I 
thought—”’ 

“ Ha!l—the very man!” exclaimed one 
of the rabbis. “Then what did he? 
Answer quickly, fellow !” 

“He bade me take my bed and _ walk,” 
muttered Chomet, spurning the mat with 
his foot. ‘Ihad forgotten the day, wor- 
shipful rabbis. ‘Truly, I also have known 
the law; I am a Jew, and no Gentile. 
Even now I was going to the Temple. 
Did I not say it? The man bade me 
carry my bed, and I, not thinking at the 
moment of the law, my very good lords, 
obeyed him. Surely the sin is not of my 
doing!” 

“No—no, ‘tis none of thy doing,” 
growled the rabbi, plucking angrily at his 
beard. “ Thou art but a poor creature of 
the gutter, and cannot be expected to 
know the law, much less keep it. But look 
you, fellow, keep a close tongue in thy 
head concerning the matter, or thou wilt 
be the worse for it by a sound scourg- 
ing. And hold’’—for Chomet was slyly 
edging away from them with the manifest 
intention of escape. ‘ Wouldst know the 
man again if thou shouldst come in his 
way ?” 

“ That would I!” cried Chomet, fasten- 
ing his evil eyes upon the speaker. “I 
would know him, ah yes, my honorable 
lord! I have excellent vision, Jehovah 
be praised, and I do not forget one who 
does me a bad-turn! I have done little 
else but remember for eight and thirty 
years.” 

“Find the man. Learn his name. 
Then bring us word. Do this, and the 
three pieces of silver are thine—nay, it 
shall be made five pieces, if thou shalt 
accomplish the matter speedily.”’ 

A fierce light shone in the eyes of the 
beggar. “I will find him, never fear!” 
he cried, snapping his fingers. “ And I 
will bring thee word—but where ?” 

“Ask for Simon, the Sanhedrite, of 
any of the Temple officers,” answered the 
rabbi. 

Then the three went their way, and 
Chomet stood still in the midst of the 
street and stared after them. “ The law,” 
he muttered, shaking his shaggy head from 
side to side with a low bellow of laughter. 
“The law! And so Chomet must keep the 
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law! Ah—and five pieces of silver! I 
shall lead a merry life for a space!” He 
jumped into the air in an ecstasy of mirth 
and triumph ; then, perceiving that others 
of the passers-by were regarding him with 
curiosity and displeasure, he slunk away 
toward the Temple, leaving the bed, upon 
which he had lain for eight and thirty 
years, on the stones of the street. 


There were many worshipers in the 
Temple on this holy day ; Chomet passed 
among them quite unnoticed, making his 
way through the Gate Beautiful into the 
crowd which had gathered in the spacious 
Court of the Women, quite up to the 
Steps of Degrees. ‘The great bell of the 
Temple was booming out its solemn notes ; 
silver trumpets called and answered one 
to the other like holy voices ; a throng of 
white-robed Levites was emerging from 
the underground music-rooms to the right 
and left of the broad flight of steps, 
chanting in swinging rhythm the Psalms 
of the seventh day. Within the Court of 
Israel gorgeously appareled priests made 
ready the great altar for the Sabbath 
offering. 

Chomet stared confusedly about him, 
the maze of his first wonder returning to 
cloud his brain. Was it indeed true that 
he was restored—that the hopeless dream 
of yesterday wasa reality? He stretched 
out his calloused palms toward the altar 
with a rush of joyous emotion. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits ! 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who heal- 
eth all thy diseases! 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; 

Who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and 
tender mercies! 

The solemn words of the chant fell on his 

ear like a warning from heaven. Mechan- 

ically he bowed himself, joining with trem- 

ulous voice in the swelling Amen of the 

worshiping congregation. 

Afterward, still moving as one in a 
dream, he found himself in the Court of 
the Gentiles. ‘There were many people 
here also. In the shadow of the sacred 
wall beggars were plying their dismal 
trade. Chomet heard their strident voices 
bewailing their deformities. He glanced 
down at his own muscular limbs with 
pride. ‘“ 7am well,” he thought. Then 
on a sudden the animal within him awoke 
and cried aloud in ihe old fashion, He 
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remembered that he was hungry, that he 
had no money, and also that, being 
restored, he could no longer hope for 
alms. 

“ They will tell me to work,” he said 
within himself, shaking his great shoul- 
ders with a curse. “ But no—I will not 
work. Nevertheless I will have money.” 
His lawless eyes roved like wolves among 
the crowd of sleek, well-satisfied worship- 
ers. ‘ Ay—money and food—I will have 
them both !” 

Again one touched him; this time upon 
the shoulder. He turned with a muttered 
malediction to look into the face of the 
man who stood at his side. This man 
was tall—as tall as Chomet, and his eyes 
looked straight into the restless, wicked 
eyes of the beggar, down—down into the 
raging depths of his soul. 

‘“ Behold, thou art made whole,” said a 
voice, which he recognized on the instant : 
“sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
upon thee.” 

Only this, and the man was gone as 
before. Chomet rubbed his eyes stupidly ; 
then he gave vent toagreatcry. “ Look 


you,” he said, turning to a woman who 
stood near, counting the doves in a wicker 


basket ; ‘tell me, who is the man that 
spoke to me?” 

The woman looked up from her basket, 
and drew back without answering. “This 
fellow is perhaps demoniac,” she said to 
a companion. 

Chomet turned upon her with an un- 
savory oath, then rushed forward in pur- 
suit of the tall figure which appeared and 
disappeared among the groups of people. 
“ For the love of Jehovah!” he begged, 
pausing breathless beside the stall of a 
money-changer, “tell me the name of the 
man yonder! Quick—he stops now to 
speak to the woman with the blue veil, 
she who bears a child upon her shoulder! 
Dost thou not see ?” 

The money-changer shrugged his shoul- 
ders with a scowl. ‘“ Dost mean the tall 
man wearing the white robe?” he asked. 

“ Yes—yes!” cried Chomet. “Look 
you, now he stoops, and is laying his hand 
on the head of the child!” 

The money-lender looked suspiciously 
at Chomet. ‘ What is the man to thee ?” 
he began. “ Art-thou also one of them? 
Ay, verily,” he added, with a scornful 
laugh, “’tis such as thou who follow him. 
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Last year at Passover time the fellow came 
hither, and with a scourge drove me from 
my stall. I lost a score of silver pieces 
in the rout. May the curses of Egypt 
light upon him!” 

“The man is nothing to me!” cried 
Chomet, a fire of greed leaping up in his 
eyes. “I am bidden to find the knave 
and bring his name to Simon, the Sanhe- 
drite.” 

The money-changer looked at him with 
new respect. “ Thou art perchance a spy, 
disguised as a beggar,” he said in a low 
voice. “But if it be so, thou art surely 
aware that the man yonder is Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 

** Tesus—Jesus !” repeated Chomet, ea- 
gerly. “That is the name? Art sure? 
Jesus—Jesus of Nazareth !’’ 

“Verily,” said the money-changer. 
“ But where in Jerusalem hast thou kept 
thyself, not to know the man? He isa 
pestilent fellow, as I have said, an agitator 
of the people. He wil! come to no good 
end. I have already—” 

But Chomet was gone. 

Jerusalem, the holy city, was the shrine 
of the Temple, that colossal idol which 
the Jews had set up for worship, and 
which Jehovah already abhorred, as he 
abhorred the idols of the uncircumcised 
and unclean. Simon, the Sanhedrite, was 
a worshiper of the Temple; he was a 
zealous and rigid believer in the law of 
Moses; he also exalted some four hundred 
other precepts concerning lesser and least 
matters. To love God and his fellows 
had long ceased to be the rule of life with 
Simon. He adored his idols, the Tem- 
ple and the Law, and he hated Jesus of 
Nazareth with all his heart and with all 
his mind and with all his strength. 

When Chomet appeared before him, 
saying, “I have found the man!” he 
regarded him with stony eyes. What was 
it to him that this vile beggar had lain 
helpless for eight and thirty years, and 
that he had been bidden to rise in strength 
with a single word of power? He had 
been told to take up his bed on the Saé- 
bath day. Aheinouscrime! An outrage! 
What was the miracle of healing that it 
should be mentioned save with condemna- 
tion ! 

“ Hast thou found the man who bade 
thee carry thy bed on the Sabbath?” he 
demanded. 
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“T have found him, most honorable 
lord,” said Chomet, abasing himself before 
the rabbi. 

“ His name, fellow.” 

“His name is Jesus—Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” 

** Canst thou swear to this ?” 

** Assuredly, my very good master; the 
man spoke to me a second time in the 
Temple. I knew his voice at once, also 
his face. I asked an honorable money- 
changer at his stall hard by who it was 
that spoke to me. Yes my lord, Jesus 
was the name—Jesus of Nazareth.” 

‘“* What said he to thee in the Temple ?” 

Chomet dropped his eyes. “ He bade 
me sin no more, lest a worse calamity 
should befall me,” he muttered, sullenly. 
“ Now, what, I ask you, my good lord, 
shall I do to preserve myself from the 
evil eye?” 

Simon frowned. “The man is himself 
chief of sinners,” he said, loudly ; ‘‘a Sab- 
bath-breaker, in league with devils, a 
blasphemer. What will he do now! De- 
part in peace, and offer the sacrifice pre- 
scribed in the law, so shalt thou remain 
whole.” 

Chomet waved his hands deprecatingly. 
“Tis what I would do, holy rabbi,” he 
whined, “ yet how shall one destitute, and 
deprived moreover of his livelihood, obtain 
the sacrifice? There was a little matter 
of five pieces of silver—ah, may Jehovah 
reward your munificence ! Five—pieces— 
of silver—ah /” 

“Get you gone, feliow. And look you, 
a close mouth is the price of a whole 
skin.” 

Chomet clinked the five pieces in his 
hardened palms—the palms on which he 
had dragged himself about Jerusalem for 
eight and thirty years. He laughed aloud 
as he listened to the unfamiliar music. 
“T shall find other uses for my tongue 
than to prate of these matters!” he cried 
with an oath. “ Do not fear me, worship- 
ful lord; I am Chomet. I have said it.” 

He went out, and it was night. 

On the following day Jesus of Nazareth 
was brought before the Council on the 
double charge of Sabbath-breaking and 
blasphemy. He had said at the time of 
his arrest, “My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” 

“He shall die for that word,” declared 
the keepers of Moses’slaw. And although 
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they released him after a turbulent scene, 
it was even as a spider looses her prey 
into the midst of her web. From hence- 
forth Jesus of Nazareth was a doomed 
man. Spies dogged his footsteps. The 
shadow of the cross fell athwart his path- 
way. He saw the ominous shape and 
knew it; yet accomplished the greater 
works of which he had spoken, in the 
peace of that eternal life which no man 
could take from him. 

Two years passed. Again it was Pass- 
over time in Jerusalem. During these two 
years Jesus of Nazareth went about doing 
good. But Chomet—went about doing 
evil. 

It had been appointed that these two 
were to meet again, and it happened on 
this wise. Chomet had been absent from 
Jerusalem on some marauding expedition 
among the hills. He returned to find the 
city emptying itself from the Jaffa Gate. 
Chomet climbed up into an olive-tree to 
spy out the matter. He saw at a glance 
the occasion of the excitement: there 
were Roman legionaries, marching in solid 
phalanx; in their midst staggered three 
figures bearing crosses upon their backs. 

“A crucifixion !’’ muttered Chomet, 
snapping his fingers with a chuckle. He 
descended from his perch and stood for 
an instant irresolute. There would be 
excellent chances for plunder in the city, 
with half its householders agape outside 
the walls. On the other hand, many a 
plump wallet might be acquired in the 
multitude; also there would be fewer 
chances of discovery. 

With the adroitness born of long prac- 
tice, he pushed his way through the throng 
—nearer and nearer to the place of death. 
At this point the people were gathered in 
solid, impenetrable masses, insomuch that 
the armed guard which attended the con- 
demned men was more than once forced 
to come to a standstill. 

During one of these pauses Chomet 
sprang back just in time to escape the 
drawn sword of a legionary, and remained 
wedged immovable in the wall of bodies 
behind him. He could have touched the 
foremost of the condemned. This man 
drooped forward a little, as though from 
faintness or exhaustion; his garments 
were stiff with blood and filth, and he 
wore, driven down about his temples, a 
green wreath of the thorny acacia. He 
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raised his eyes and fixed them full upon 
Chomet. 

The beggar’s seamed face grew livid. 
His lips formed a single word: “ Jesus !” 

Then the procession moved on, and 
the multitude closed in behind it with a 
burst of frenzied groans and execrations. 

“ Jesus of Nazareth !”’ gasped Chomet. 
“ Why do they kill him ?” 

No one answered his question. Every 
eye was strained toward the bald top of 
that hill of death. Again Chomet hurled 
himself forward, his savage hands tearing 
at the wall of faces like talons. On a 
sudden, and for the first time, he saw him- 
self in the light of those purest eyes. 

“ They are killing him!’ he cried. 

Two men grasped him forcibly by the 
shoulders. ‘“ Hold,” they hissed in his 
ear, “this is no time for a rescue! The 
Romans are crucifying him—canst thou 
not see? Yonder, looking on, stand the 
murderers—the priests. But the foulest 
traitor of them all is the man who sold 
him for a handful of silver !” 

Mingled cries of pain and terror arose 
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about the beggar; myriad fingers were 
outstretched to seize him—stooping, dou- 
bling, rending the crowd asunder like a 
piece of rotten cloth. But Chomet heard 
nothing—knew nothing of it all. He was 
running now, terrible sounds of doom 
ringing ceaselessly in his ears—the sound 
of hammers driving nails through helpless 
hands—those merciful hands which had 
twice touched him to save. 

“ Jesus !” he shrieked again and again, 
and fled faster and ever faster, pursued 
by that frightful shadow of death—the 
shadow of the cross. 

Under the ghastly darkness of the 
shrouded heavens lay the Mercy Pool, its 
glassy surface black and silent. Into its 
midst plunged the convulsed figure of 
Chomet. “Jesus!” he wailed, and the 
pool seemed changed to blood—to fire ! 

In the flame of that fire the soul of 
Chomet gained release from his body. 
Afterward—nay, who can tell of the 
afterward? ‘This alone we know: Love 
is God. And this is enough, both for the 
Now and for the Afterward. 


A Novel Canal House-Boat 


By Charles Edward Barns 


and those of their friends just now 

with the query, How and where 

shall we spend our vacation? Many 
would like to do what their means would 
not allow, others what their time would 
not warrant; still others, with both time 
and money, are at a loss to discover some- 
thing new in the way of a rest cure. Here 
is a plan by which from three weeks to 
three months may be spent delightfully. 
It is a practical scheme; and if a party 
can be arranged, with all members con- 
genial, it can be made a red-letter year in 
the commonplace recreation record. At 
a cost astonishingly small, many charming 
points of interest are available; and if 
the members of the party are inclined to 
literary or artistic tastes, the time and 
material to indulge them will be furnished 
daily from the varied itinerary. It is a 
trip by canal-boat, reconstructed into a 
house-boat ; and includes a tour through 
the Hudson, Lake Champlain, the St. 
Lawrence, Ontario, etc., with side excur- 
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sions to Saratoga, Lake George, the Adi- 
rondacks, Montreal, Quebec, Niagara 
Falls, and the cities of central New York. 
Near South Ferry, New York,:is found 
an old landing-place for the canal-boat 
pilots called Coenties Slip. There are 
hundreds of canal-boats there, and they 
come from many points of the north and 
west as far as the Great Lakes. These 
boats are commodious and well built, for 
the most part; and as they are usually 
occupied by their owners, and they are, 
naturally, very particular about the kind 
of freight they carry, their families living 
on the boats, the barques are kept in a 
fine condition and in worthy trim for 
human habitation from end to end. 
These craft can be turned into house- 
boats for the accommodation of from six 
to fifteen vacationers for a summer’s 
cruise at an expense not exceeding five to 
fifteen dollars per week each. The interior 
can be painted, carpeted with rugs, small 
partitions of wood or oilcloth made, cots 
put up, and conveniences for both men’s 
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and women’s comfort provided. A library 
may be ‘installed, cases and chests for 
cameras and fishing paraphernalia, a 
piano, and folding tables. It could not 
only be made a sweet and clean sleeping- 
room, but a pleasing shelter for rainy days. 

On deck above, newly painted and 
made presentable in every way, an awning 
can be stretched, and underneath chairs, 
settees, hammocks, rugs, etc., with appro- 
priate flags at bow and stern. In the 
larder aft would be stored such neces- 
sities as the city affords: canned goods, 
preserves, groceries, and wines and to- 
baccos if so desired. As for the staple 
articles of food—meats, eggs, vegetables, 
and milk—they are available every day 
along the route, and this is one of the 
advantages of the house-boat cruise. 

The owner of the craft will probably 
accompany her to serve as pilot, and, if 
so desired, his wife or relative will serve 
as cook at wages of three to four dollars 
a week. Ifthe party is composed entirely 
of men, excellent male steamboat cooks 
are to be found in the vicinity of the Slip, 
whose hire does not exceed twenty dollars 
a month. These men are capable of 
serving a great variety of dishes. 

The largest and finest of these craft 
may be had, including owner-pilot’s serv- 
ices, for about one hundred and forty 
dollars a month, although the smaller 
ones, known as “ feeders,” may be secured 
for a less sum. This includes putting the 
barque into condition for human _habi- 
tation. Two boats going together will 
lighten expenses very materially. 

If the time is short, a trip as far as 
Plattsburg, where an excursion into the 
Adirondacks may be taken, will be found 
pleasurable. This will include short stops 
at Albany, where a dash to Saratoga may 
be taken; Glens Falls, where a trip to 
Lake George is a day’s delightful journey ; 
and Lake Champlain, with its historic 
associations. If, however, more time is 
at the excursionists’ disposal, the boat may 
be carried on to Montreal, Quebec, Lake 
Ontario, and Niagara Falls, the return route 
being made by way of the Erie Canal. Cer- 
tainly, for diversity of scenery and interest 
historical and legendary, as well as for 
opportunities to the hunter and fisherman, 
this itinerary could not be excelled. 
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Every afternoon during the spring, 
summer, and autumn there starts from 
Coenties Slip a freighter which draws from 
six to twenty canal-boats to Troy. This 
requires about forty-eight hours, and the 
toll is about sixteen dollars for each boat. 
There the Northern Canal is entered; and 
while the speed will not be maintained, the 
country assumes a very picturesque aspect, 
with the scenes constantly changing. ‘The 
cost of horses and service on the tow- 
path is about four dollars a day for each 
boat, making twenty dollars a week for the 
cruise, leaving one day for rest and one 
for side excursions. With a party of from 
eight to twelve, the expense for transpor- 
tation is thus very light. 

At Whitehall the Champlain is entered ; 
and as the freighters are in competition 
there, a good bargain can be made from 
point to point, with as many stops as de- 
sired. Fishing will be one of the features 
of the lake trip, and the table can be well 
supplied without cost. 

For a party of eight or ten the monthly 
expense would be: Charter of boat, $140. 
Transportation, all included, $80. Food, 
$1 per day each, including cook, etc. 
Total, with incidentals, say, $600 per 
month, or about fifteen dollars a week 
each. These, according to the estimation 
of Dock Inspector Lyons, who knows every 
canal-boat man and boat that comes to 
New York, and who can always be found on 
duty, are very liberal allowances. These 
figures may be reduced in many particu- 
lars, and the more the cheaper as well as 
the merrier. 

With a congenial party, there is no limit 
to the sport. The route is one of the 
most picturesque on the whole continent. 
For artists the boat may be turned liter- 
ally into a floating studio. A good camera, 
as well as musical instruments, will be 
found recreative, the former for odd mo- 
ments by day, the latter for moonlight 
nights on deck. Bicycles may be taken 
with advantage for the sundry side excur- 
sions, and a tent for the Adirondacks and 
elsewhere if a hunt is indulged in far from 
the floating headquarters. With all of 
these diversions, and the cruise an abso- 
lutely safe one, there should be no hin- 
drance to a charming summer’s rest-cure 
on a novel plan. 
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THE DROESHOUT PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE 


HETHER touched and strength- 

ened by Shakespeare or not, 

“Titus Andronicus” serves as 

a connecting link between the drama as 
Shakespeare found it and his own work. 
It is not possible to determine the exact 
order in which the separate plays in the 
earliest group which record his period of 
apprenticeship appeared; but of the chro- 
nology of the group as a group there is 
no doubt. The first play which found its 
way into print appeared in 1597, when 
*“ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Richard II.,” and 
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“ Richard III.” were published; but it was 
not until the following year that Shake- 
speare’s name appeared on the title-page 
of a drama. As early as 1592, however, 
lines from his hand had been heard on 
the stage; and he had begun the work 
of adaptation and revision still earlier. 
Among the plays which Shakespeare 
found in the library of The Theater, many 
belonged to a class of dramas dealing 
with subjects and scenes in history— 
dramas which were probably more popu- 
lar with the people who sat in the yard 
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and in the boxes than any other plays 
which were presented to them. ‘These 
plays appealed to the deepest instincts of 
men to whom the defeat of the Armada 
was a matter of very recent history, and 
in whom the race-consciousness was rap- 
idly developing into a passionate convic- 
tion of the power and greatness of Eng- 
land. ‘There was much in these plays 
which appealed to the imagination as well 
as to that thirst of action which was char- 
acteristic of the time. They brought 
before the eye and the mind the most 
commanding figures among the earlier 
kings and king-makers, and the most ex- 
citing and dramatic incidents in the life 
of the nation; there was a basis of fact 
ample enough to give the mimic repre- 
sentations that sense of reality which the 
English mind craves, and yet there was 
scope for that play of the imagination 
which has kept the English from the 
rigidity, hardness, and spiritual sterility 
which are the fruits of too great emphasis 
on the bare facts of history ; there was 
always that touch of tragedy which invests 
a drama with dignity and nobility, and 
yet there was an abundance of that humor 
which is the necessity of healthful minds, 
because, by introducing the normal con- 
trasts of life, it maintains that external 
balance which is essential to spiritual 
sanity. 

These chronicle plays were, moreover, 
thoroughly representative of English so- 
ciety; kings, nobles, statesmen, ecclesias- 
tics, and the lords of war were always 
conspicuous in the foreground, but in the 
middle and background there were those 
comic or semi-comic figures in whose 
boastings, blunderings, wit, and coarse 
vitality the common people took a peren- 
nial interest. These chronicles, crudely 
dramatized, were a rich mine of materials 
for a dramatic genius of Shakespeare’s 
breadth and vitality, and they must be 
placed, by force of the direct and indirect 
service they rendered him, with the three 
or four chief streams of influence which 
fed his creative activity. Their direct 
service was rendered in the material which 
they furnished him so abundantly; their 
indirect service was rendered in the reve- 
lation of the possibilities for dramatic use 
of historical records which they made 
clear to him, and which sent him, with 
marvelous insight, to read the pages of 
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Holinshed’s “Chronicles” and North’s 
translation of Plutarch’s “ Lives.” In the 
arrangement of the thirty-seven plays ac- 
cording to subject matter and treatment, 
the Histories fill a place hardly second 
to the Tragedies in importance. The 
hold which these old plays had upon the 
mind of the English people was immensely 
deepened by Shakespeare’s large and 
effective handling of historical characters 
and situations; and he must be regarded 
as one of the prime forces in the develop- 
ment of that intense and deeply practical 
patriotism which knits the widely scattered 
parts of the modern empire into a vital 
racial unity. 

It was to this rich mass of material that 
Shakespeare turned at the very beginning 
of his career as a writer of plays. His 
vocation was probably not yet clear to 
him ; he was groping his way towards free 
expression, but he did not find it in a day. 
No man of genius comes to complete self- 
consciousness save as the result of vital 
experience and a good deal of practical 
experimenting with such tools as are at 
hand. Shakespeare began, not as a 
creator of individual works of art, but as 
an adapter and reviser of the work of 
other men, or as a collaborator with his 
fellow-craftsmen. There have been a 
number of instances of conspicuously suc- 
cessful collaboration among dramatists ; 
in Shakespeare’s time, when the end in 
view was not the writing of a piece of 
literature, but the making of a successful 
acting play, co-operation among play- 
wrights was customary. 

The three parts of “ Henry VI.” regis- 
ter Shakespeare’s earliest contact with the 
material afforded by the chronicles, and 
illustrate both the method of using exist- 
ing material in vogue at the time and the 
results of collaboration on the part of two 
or three contemporary writers who com- 
bined their various gifts in order to secure 
higher efficiency. Malone came to the 
conclusion, after long study of this three- 
part play, that out of 6,043 lines 1,711 
were written by some author or authors 
preceding Shakespeare, 2,373 were modi- 
fied and changed by him, and 1,899 writ- 
ten by his own hand. This mathematical 
exactness is more impressive than con- 
clusive; it has this value, however: it 
brings into clear view the composite char- 
acter of the play, and shows how Shake- 
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speare learned his art. ‘The poet was not 
bent on creative work, but on mastering 
the technical part of play-writing. Mar- 
lowe, Greene, and Peele have been credited 
with participation in the authorship of 
the play, but the passages assigned to 
them, and to an earlier dramatist who 
furnished a common foundation for these 
later playwrights, have been selected upon 
internal evidence and rest upon conjecture. 
Shakespeare’s connection with the play 
is, fortunately, beyond question ; whether 
he did much or little is of small conse- 
quence so long as we have in the play the 
material upon which he began to work. 
The sources of the play are to be found 
in Holinshed’s “ Chronicles ” and Hall’s 
“ Chronicle.” 

The presentation of ** Henry VI.” in its 
three parts at the Rose Theater in the 
spring of 1592 was a notable event in the 
history of the early London stage. It was 
successful, apparently, from the first per- 
formance, and the impression which it 
produced on men of intelligence is re- 
flected in the words of one of Shake- 
speare’s most successful contemporaries : 
“How it would have joyed brave Talbot,” 
wrote Nash, “to thinke that after he had 
lyne two hundred yeares in his Tombe, hee 
should triumphe againe on the Stage, and 
have his bones newe embalmed with the 
teares of ten thousand spectators at least 
(at severall times) who, in the Tragedian 
that represents his person, imagine they 
behold him fresh bleeding.” It is sig- 
nificant that the scenes in which Talbot 
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appears as the leading figure in the first 
part are now assigned to Shakespeare by 
common consent. It is as difficult to 
doubt the hand of the coming master in 
the powerful delineation of this great Eng- 
lish soldier and his sturdy son as it is to 
find that hand in the cheap and coarse 
presentation of Joan of Arc. In the 


most immature stage of his development 


as an artist Shakespeare was incapable of 
so vulgar a misreading of a great career; 
his insight would have saved him from so 
gross a blunder. In the heroic figure of 
Talbot the typical Englishman of action, 
with his superb energy, his dauntless 
courage, and his imperturbable poise, ap- 
pears for the first time on Shakespeare’s 
stage and predicts a long line of passion- 
ate, daring, and effective leaders. The 
scene in the Temple Garden, where the 
red and white roses are plucked from 
their fragrant seclusion to become the 
symbols of contending factions on bloody 
fields, is unmistakably Shakespearean ; 
and so also are some of the scenes in 
which Jack Cade and his mob appear. 
Shakespeare’s part in “Henry VI.” 
brought him immediate recognition. He 
was twenty-seven years old, and had been 
in London six years. His competitors 
remembered that a very little time before 
he had been holding horses outside the 
theaters or performing the very humble 
duties of a call-boy. He had come up 
from Stratford without influential friends, 
a university education, or technical train- 
ing for play-writing, at a time when all 
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the successful dramatists were university- 
bred, scholars, wits, and men whose social 
advantages, however lost or misused, had 
been considerable. A small group of 
these writers were in possession of the 
craft and business of supplying the stage 
with plays. ‘To men of the experience 
and temper of Marlowe, Greene, Nash, 
Peele, and Lodge, the sudden popular 
success of a youth with so little to aid 
and so much to retard him in external 
conditions must have seemed like an in- 
trusion. ‘They were men of loose lives, 
irregular habits, and broken fortunes. 
Robert Greene, 


garnished in our colours. . . . There is an 
upstart Crow, beautiful with our feathers, 
that with his Tygers heart wrapt up in a 
players hide supposes he is as well able 
to bumbast out a blanke verse as the best 
of you; and being an absolute Johannes 
Jactotum is, in his own conceit, the only 
shake-scene in a countrie. O that I might 
intreate your rare wits to be imployed in 
more profitable courses: and let these 
Apes imitate your past excellence, and 
never more acquaint them with your ad- 

mired inventions.” 
This tirade against Shakespeare brings 
into clear relief the 





the son of a well-to- 
do citizen of Nor- 
wich, was then in 
his forty-third year. 
When he left the uni- 
versity in 1578, he 
went abroad. “ For 
being at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge,” 
he wrote toward the 
close of his ill-spent 
life, “ I light among 
wags as lewd as my- 
self, with whom | 
consumed the flower 
of my youth; who 
drew me to travel 
into Italy and Spain, 
in which places I 
saw and_ practiced 
such villainy as is 
abominable to .de- 
clare.” The story 
of his later life, as 
told by himself, is 
pitiful in its moral 





curious blending of 
remorse and jealousy 
which, even on his 
death-bed, was char- 
acteristic of Greene. 
Having wasted great 
talents and an ade- 
quate opportunity, 
he turned, with the 
hand of death upon 
him, with a malig- 
nant thrust upon the 
young poet who 
was already making 
friends by the charm 
of his temperament, 
as he was putting 
new dramatic value 
into old and conven- 
tionally treated ma- 
terial by sheer force 
of genius. Mr. Sy. 
monds interprets this 
onslaught upon the 
rising playwright in 
this fashion: “ We, 








degradation. On his 
death-bed —— friend- 
less, deserted, penniless, and consumed 
with remorse—he wrote an appeal to his old 
associates, full of bitterness, sound advice, 
and malice. ‘A Groats-worth of Wit 
bought with a Million of Repentance,” 
written in 1592 after the striking success 
of “Henry VI.,” urges Marlowe, Peele, 
and Nash or Lodge to give up vice, blas- 
phemy, and bitterness of speech. ‘ Base- 
minded men all three of you,” he writes, 
“if by my misery ye be not warned; for 
unto none of you, like me, sought those 
burrs to cleave—those puppets, I mean, 
that speak from our mouths, those antics 
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gentlemen and schol- 
ars, have founded 
the Drama in England, and have hitherto 
held a monopoly of the theaters. Those 
puppets, antics, base grooms, buckram gen- 
tlemen, peasants, painted monsters—for he 
calls the players by these names in succes- 
sion—have now learned, not only how to 
act our scenes, but how to imitate them ; 
and there is one among them, Shakespeare, 
who will drive us all to penury.” 

The fight against the new order which 
Shakespeare represented was useless, as 
such fights always are; but Greene had 
very little insight into the nature of his 
art and its relation to the age, and he had 
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already suffered one notable defeat. When 
he came to London, fresh from his univer- 
sity studies and his foreign travel, plays 
written in rhyme held the stage and were 
the special delight of theater-goers, and 
Greene soon developed marked skill and 
facility in giving the public precisely 
what it liked. When he had gained the 
public and felt that the stage was practi- 
cally in his hands, Marlowe brought out 
the tremendous drama of “ Tamburlaine,” 
written in blank verse, and effected a 
sudden and decisive revolution in public 
taste. Greene broke out into violent 
abuse of dramatists who were willing to 
stoop so low as to use blank verse ; and 
three years before the appearance of 
“ Henry VI.,” Nash, who had been drawn 
into the fight by Greene, poured out his 
contempt on the “ idiot art-masters, that 
intrude themselves as the alchemists of 
eloquence, and think to outbrave better 
pens with the swelling bombast of brag- 
ging blank verse, . . . the spacious volu- 
bility of a drumming decasyllabon.” 

It was not long before Greene was try- 
ing to make peace with the public by 
imitating the new style which Marlowe 
had brought into vogue. He made a 
truce with the author of “ Tamburlaine,” 
and the little group of scholar-dramatists 
controlled the business of play-writing. 
At the moment when their hold seemed 
most secure, Shakespeare appeared as a 
competitor. As Greene had fought Mar- 
lowe, so he fought Shakespeare ; but in 
the case of Shakespeare there must have 
been something more than professional 
jealousy; men on their death-beds, as a 
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rule, are not concerned to protect from 
fresh competition a business in which they 
have lost interest; they are often eager, 
however, to pay off a grudge. The cause 
of Greene’s hatred is to be found, probably, 
in the perception of the contrast between 
his wild and wasted youth and the singu- 
lar promise and sanity of Shakespeare’s 
early career. There is abundant evidence 
that there was something winning in the 
young poet’s personality, as there was 
something compelling in his genius. Men 
were drawn to him by the irresistible 
attraction of his radiant and lovable tem- 
perament, with its magical range of sym- 
pathetic expression. Penniless, deserted, 
and smitten with a remorse which tortured 
without purifying him, Greene shot his 
last arrow of malicious satire at the rising 
reputation of his youngest competitor, and 
shot in vain. 

Henry Chettle, who published his ran- 
corous attack, followed it in December, 
1592, three months after Greene’s death, 
with a public apology which contains a 
few words of great value as indicating the 
feeling Shakespeare was evoking from his 
fellow-workers: ‘“ Myself have seen his 
demeanour no less civil than he excellent 
in the quality he professes ; besides, divers 
of worship have reported his uprightness 
of dealing, which argues his honesty, and 
his facetious grace in writing that approves 
his art.” 

The sensitive mind of Shakespeare felt 
keenly the dominant influences of his time, 
and his earlier work reflects those influ- 
ences. Brilliant as that work is, it is 
mainly, with touches of imitation, tentative, 
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registering the response of the 
poet’s imagination to the dif- 
ferent masters of his art. 
“Titus Andronicus,” if it 
came from Shakespeare’s hand, 
betrays the influence of Mar- 
lowe ; if this sanguinary drama 
is excluded from the canon of 
Shakespeare’s dramas, then 
the reflection of Marlowe’s 
powerful genius is to be found 
in “ Richard II.” and “ Richard 
III.” These plays were writ- 
ten a little later in time, but 
they belong within the first 
period of the poet’s creative 
activity. Marlowe was then 
at the height of his fame and 
popularity, and Shakespeare 
could no more have escaped 
the spell of his splendid genius 
than a sensitive young poet of 
romantic temper in the decade 
between 1820 and 1830 could 
have escaped the influence of 
Byron. The three parts of 
“ Henry VI.,” with their series 
of pictorial tableaux, disclose 
the hold which the chronicle 
plays had taken upon Shake- 
speare’s imagination. 
Thecomedy “ Love’s Labor’s 
Lost” betrays the influence 
of John Lyly, and of his famous 
“ Euphues, the Anatomy of 
Wit,” which appeared in Lon- 
don about the time Shake- 
speare left the Grammar School 
at Stratford. The writer was 
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a young man of twenty-six 
years, a member of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and extremely sensitive to the 
subtleties and refinements of sentiment 
and language. His talent was neither 
deep nor vital, but he was one of those 
fortunate men who arrive on the scene at 
the very moment when their gifts receive 
the most liberal reinforcement from the 
passion, the conviction, or the taste of the 
hour. Lyly had little to say, but he was a 
sensitive instrument ready to the hand of 
his time, and his time made the most of 
him. He made himself the fashion of the 
decade by fastening as if by instinct on its 
affectations, excesses, and eccentricities of 
taste. The Renaissance had made Europe, 
in intellectual interests at least, a com- 


THE FIRST 
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munity ; and intellectual impulses passed 
rapidly from one country to another. By 
virtue of her recovery of classical litera- 
ture and of her creative energy, Italy was 
the leader of culture, the exponent of the 
new freedom and the higher taste. To 
Italy men turned for the models and stand- 
ards of literary art as, later, they turned 
to France for manners and dress. The 
Italians were still near enough to mediz- 
val ways and habits to find delight in wire- 
drawn definitions, in distinctions so fine 
that they were almost invisible, and in 
allegories and symbolism. The schoolmen 
were quibblers by tradition and training, 
and quibbling passed on into polite soci- 
ety when the New Learning came, and 
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became the pastime and amusement of the 
cultivated and fashionable. Directness of 
speech went out of fashion ; affectation of 
the most extreme type marked the man of 
superior refinement. Pedantry, quibbling, 
verbal juggling, the use of far-fetched 
similes and classical allusions, allegories 
and conceits, became the marks of elegance 
and culture. England, Spain, and France, 
eager to emulate the Italians in the newly 
opened field of scholarship and rt, 
fastened, after the manner of imitators, 
upon the worst mannerisms of the Italians, 
imported them, and made them, if possible, 
more artificial and extravagant. 

In every age, from the time of Surrey 
to that of Pater, English literature has 
shown the presence of a tendency to pre- 
ciosity—an overcurious study of words 
and a skill in using them somewhat too 
esoteric. In Shakespeare’s youth this 
tendency was both a fashion and a pas- 
sion, and John Lyly was its most success- 
ful exponent. He caught the rising tide, 
and was carried to a great height of pop- 
ularity. ‘“ Euphues” was a romance with 
a minimum of story interest and a maxi- 
mum of reflections on love, manners, and 
morals, written in a style which was in 


the last degree ornate, elaborate, high- 
flown, and affected. There were no 
libraries or newspapers ; books were few ; 
the modern journal of fashion and well- 
diluted romance had not been born; time 
hung heavily on the hands of many wo- 
men. Lyly knew his audience, and wrote 


for it with singular success. ‘“ Euphues,” 
he wrote,” “had rather lie shut in a lady’s 
casket than open in a scholar’s study.” 
It found its way into a prodigious num- 
ber of such caskets. The first part, orig- 
inally published in 1579, was reprinted 
nine times in fifty years. The word 
Euphuism remains a lasting memorial of a 
tendency which was felt by nearly all the 
writers of Shakespeare’s time, and which 
has left traces in all our later literature. 
The Court found in this fastidious 
and extravagant style a highly developed 
language of homage and flattery, and men 
of affairs used it freely as poets. When 
Sir Walter Raleigh was forty years old and 
Queen Elizabeth sixty, the brilliant but 
unfortunate gentleman wrote these words 
from his cell in the Tower to Sir Robert 
Cecil: ‘‘ While she was yet nigher at hand, 
that I might hear of her once in two or 


three days, my sorrows were the less; but 
even now my heart is cast into the depth 
of all misery. I that was wont to behold 
her riding like Alexander, hunting like 
Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle 
wind blowing her fair hair about her pure 
cheeks like a nymph; sometime sitting 
in the shade like a goddess; sometime 
singing like an angel; sometime playing 
like Orpheus. Behold the sorrow of this 
world! Once amiss, hath bereaved me 
of all.” 

There was much in Shakespeare’s mind 
which not only made him sensitive to the 
attractions of Euphuism in certain of its 
aspects, but stimulated the play of his 
own ingenuity. When he gave free rein 
to his fancy, no writer surpassed him in 
quips, quibbles, conceits, puns, the use of 
images, allusions, and comparisons. He 
could be as whimsical, fantastic, and 
affected as the greatest literary fop of his 
time, and this not by way of satire but for 
his own pleasure. His earlier plays are 
often disfigured -by this vicious verbal 
dexterity ; mere jugglery with words, which 
has no relation to art. ‘ Love’s Labor’s 
Lost ” was first published in Quarto form 
in 1598, with this title-page: “‘ A Pleasant 
Conceited Comedy called Loues Labors 
Lost.” Shakespeare’s name _ appears 
for the first time on this title-page. The 
play was probably written several years 
earlier. It was played before the Queen 
during the Christmas festivities of 1597. 
It is a very characteristic piece of appren- 
tice work ; full of prophecy of the method 
of the mature dramatist, but full also of 
evidences of immaturity. The young poet 
was trying his hand at comedy for the 
first time, and his keen perception of the 
extravagances, affectations. and foibles of 
London life had already supplied him with 
a fund of material for satiric portrayal of 
contemporary manners. The wealth of 
vitality and achievement which was char- 
acteristic of the age ran to all manner of 
excess and eccentricity of dress and speech. 
These were the most obvious aspects of 
the life he saw about him ; its deeper issues 
were still beyond his experience. The 
quick eye of the young observer took in 
at a glance the brilliance and show of the 
age, the dress of which was rich and elab- 
orate to the last degree. “We,” says a 
contemporary English writer, “use many 
more colors than are in the rainbow; all 
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the most light, garish, and unseemly colors 
that are in the world. . . . We wear more 
fantastical fashions than any nation under 
the sun doth, the French only excepted.” 

The passion for travel was general 
among men of fashion, and western Europe 
was laid under contribution for novelties 
in manners, dress, and speech. “ Fare- 
well, monsieur traveller,’ writes Shake- 
speare ; “look you lisp, and wear strange 


suits; disable all the benefits of your own 
country; be out of love with your nativity, 
and almost chide God for making you that 
countenance you are, or | will scarce think 
you have swam in a gondola.” 


The lan 
guage of the day was as ornate and 
composite as the dress; men spoke to one 
another in the most flowery speech, and 
the language was strained to furnish com- 
pliments for women. The allusions to the 
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Queen read like fulsome flattery, but 
women of lesser rank received the same 
homage of exaggerated and high-flown 
tribute. This splendor of bearing, often 
forced and unnatural, marked the endeavor 
of the age to live on a level with the great- 
ness of life as it was brought home to 
the imagination by heroic and romantic 
achievements. When she had become a 
wrinkled old woman, the Queen was dis- 
covered practicing a new dance-step in 
the solitude of her closet! 

The plot of “Love Labor’s Lost” is 
slight and of minor importance; its 
sources have not been discovered; the 
play lives in its dialogue and satire. The 
influence of Lyly is apparent not only in 
the extravagance and fastidiousness of 
speech which are satirized with ready 
skill, but in the give and take of the con- 
versation and the quickness of repartee 
which first appeared in the English drama 
in Lyly’s court plays. 

In this comedy of manners Shakespeare 
makes admirable sport of the high-flown 
speech of the time, touching with a light 
but sure hand its ambitious pedantry in 
Holofernes, the fantastic excesses of the 
latest fashion in learning in Armado, and 
the perils of Euphuism, as he recognized 
them in his own art, in Biron, who prob- 
ably speaks the poet’s mind when he puts 
by forever 

Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 

Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 

Figures pedantical. 


The youthfulness of the writer of the play 
is shown by the great preponderance of 
lines that rhyme, and by its marked lyrical 
character, which stamps it as the work of 
a brilliant poet rather than of an experi- 


enced dramatist. Three sonnets and a 
song are introduced, not because they are 
necessary parts of the drama, but because 
they are the natural forms of expression 
for a young poet; and Mr. Pater has 
called attention to the fact that the open- 
ing speech on the immortality of fame, 
spoken by the King, and the more striking 
passages spoken by Biron, have “ some- 
thing of the monumental style of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets, and are not without 
their conceits of thought and expression.” 

The stock figures with which the stage 
was familiar are prominent in the play ; 
the chief actors are sketched with a free 
hand rather than carefully drawn and 
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strongly individualized after the poet’s 
later manner; and the play contains sev- 
eral characters which, in the light of later 
plays, are seen to be first studies of some 
of the most notable portraits of riper 
years. The note of youthfulness is dis- 
tinct also in the extravagance of speech 
which runs through it, and which was not 
only satirical but full of attractiveness for 
the poet. Indeed, the comedy may be 
regarded as an attempt on the poet’s part 
to free himself from artistic peril by giving 
his mind, on its dexterous side, full play. 
The early ripening of artistic instinct into 
artistic knowledge is evidenced by the 
discernment of the danger and the well- 
devised remedy. Biron interprets the 
young poet’s self-consciousness as an art- 
ist clearly and decisively ; he shows us 
Shakespeare’s insight into the methods 
and means of securing the freest expres- 
sion of his thought, ard his deliberate 
selection of right approaches to his art 
and his deliberate rejection of the most 
seductive errors of his time. In_ this 
comedy his mind was at play ; its natural 
agility, alertness, keenness, love of para- 
dox, delight in the dexterous handling of 
words, were allowed full scope, and the 
disease of his time came fully to the sur- 
face and never again seriously attacked 
him. With his magical quickness of 
mental action and command of language, 
he might have succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to be a marvelously keen and adroit 
manipulator of words instead of a great 
creative artist; he might easily have been 
a fastidious writer for experts in the 
bizarre, the curious, and the esoteric in 
style, instead of becoming the full-voiced, 
large-minded, deep-hearted poet of hu- 
manity. ‘This peril he escaped by dis- 
cerning it and, in the very act of satirizing 
it, giving his mind opportunity to indulge 
a passion which all men of artistic feeling 
shared. The play dealt more freely with 
contemporaneous events and was more 
deeply imbedded in contemporary condi- 
tions than any other of his dramas; for 
this reason it became very popular with 
Elizabethan audiences, but is the least 
interesting of Shakespeare’s works to 
modern readers. ‘There is in it a prepon- 
derance of the local and a minimum of 
the universal elements. 

But Shakespeare could not satirize the 
extravagancesand follies of his time without 
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suggesting the larger view of life which 
was always in his thought; he could not 
touch the smallest detail of manners with- 
out bringing the man into view. In this 
early and sportive work, with its incessant 
and often metallic fence of words, the 
young poet disclosed his resolute grasp of 
the realities of life as opposed to passing 
theories and individual experiments. The 
artificial asceticism to which the King com- 
mits himself and his court, with its fasts, 
vigils, studies, and exclusion of women, 
is a gay but futile attempt to interfere 
with normal human emotions, needs, and 
habits; it breaks down under the first 
strain to which it is subjected, and is 
driven out of beclouded minds with the 
gayest of womanly laughter and the keen- 
est of womanly wit. The satire of the 
play assails false ideas of the place of 
knowledge, false uses of speech, and false 
conceptions of life; it discloses the mind 
of the poet already at work on the problem 
which engaged him during the whole of 
his productive life, and in the working out 


of which all the plays are involved 
problem of the right relation of the indi- 
vidual to the moral order, to the family, 


: the 


and to the State. The breadth of view 
and sanity of temper which are at once 
the most striking characteristics of Shake- 
speare’s mind and the secret of the reality 
and range of his art find in “Love’s 
Labor’s Lost”! their earliest illustration. 
And in this play are to be found also the 
earliest examples of his free and express- 
ive character-drawing; for Biron and Rosa- 
line are preliminary studies for Benedict 
and Beatrice; the play of wit through- 
out the drama predicts “ Much Ado About 
Nothing ;” the love-making of Armado 
and Jaquenetta is the earliest example of 

1 By the courtesy of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, The 
Outlook is able to present to its readers a very character- 
istic and charming picture by Mr. Edwin A. —/, illus- 
trative of “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” taken from Mr. Abbey’s 
**Comedies of William Shakespeare.” Mr. me ped is one 
of the little group of American artists abroad who have 
attained the highest distinction; with Mr. Whistler and 
Mr. Sargent, he has had the most coveted forms of recog- 
nition. His illustrations of the Shakespearean comedies 
are notable for careful study of the dress of the period, for 


very intelligent reading of the Shakespearean text, and for 
delightful quality of humor.— THE EpiTOrRs. 
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a by-play of comedy which reaches per- 
fection in “ As You Like It.” As a piece 
of apprentice work “ Love’s Labor’s Lost” 
is quite invaluable; so clearly does it 
reveal the early processes of the poet’s 
mind and his first selection of themes, 
motives, human interests, and artistic 
methods. 

“The Comedy of Errors” belongs to 
this period of tentative work, and is inter- 
esting as showing Shakespeare’s famil- 
iarity with the traditional form of comedy 
and as marking the point of his departure 
from it. It was first published in the 
Folio of 1623, but it was presented as early 
as the Christmas season of 1594, in the 
hall of Gray’s Inn, and its production was 
accompanied by considerable disorder in 
the audience, which must have been com- 
posed chiefly of benchers and their guests. 
This. disturbance is mentioned by a chron- 
icler in the same year in these words: 
“ After much sport, a Comedy of Errors 
was played by the players ; so that night 
began and continued to the end, in noth- 
ing but confusion and errors; whereupon 
it was ever afterwards called the ‘ Night 
of Errors.’”’ ‘The main, although not the 
only, source of the plot was the Me- 
nechmi of Plautus, in which the Latin 
comedian develops the almost unlimited 
possibility of blunders which lies in mis- 
takes of identity—then as now a popular 
device with playwrights and story-tellers. 
Shakespeare may have read the comedy 
in the original, or in a translation by Will- 
iam Warner, which was not published 
until the year following the presentation 
of the “Comedy of Errors,” but which 
was probably in existence in manuscript 
much earlier. In this form many pieces of 
prose and verse which later became famous 
were passed from hand to hand; writing 
was practiced chiefly for the pleasure of 
the writer and his friends, and publica- 
tion was secondary, and usually an after- 
thought. 

In turning to Plautus, Shakespeare paid 
tribute to the classical tradition which 
dominated Italy and was never without 
witnesses in England ; a tradition which 
cannot be disregarded without serious 
loss of artistic education, nor accepted 
without sacrifice of original power. When- 
ever the classical tradition has secured 
complete possession of the stage, a new 
and vital drama has been impossible ; 
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whenever it has been entirely discarded, 
unregulated individualism has degenerated 
into all manner of eccentricities of plot 
and form, With characteristic insight, 
Shakespeare escaped both dangers; he 
knew the classical manner, and was not 
unresponsive to its order, balance, and 
genius for proportion, but he refused to 
be enslaved or hampered by it. English 
tragedy had secured complete freedom, 
and was fast becoming the richest and 
most adequate expression of the English 
genius ; English comedy had been fight- 
ing the same battle, and “The Comedy 
of Errors” marks the decisive triumph of 
the national genius. In this play Shake- 
speare conformed to the ancient require- 
ments that the action should take place 
in a single day and within the limits of a 
single locality—the time-honored unities ; 
but he changed the classical into the 
romantic spirit by the introduction of 
greater complexity of characters and 
therefore of greater perplexity of plot, 
and by the infusion of a vein of pathos 
which is alien to the Latin comedy. 

The ease with which the difficult plot 
is handled shows that Shakespeare had 
already gone far in his education as a 
playwright. A comparison with Plautus’s 
play brings out his essential and funda 
mental cleanness of imagination. He was 
a man of his time, and his time was in- 
credibly frank and coarse of speech; but 
whenever he could escape into a purer 
speech he rarely lost the opportunity. 
The coarseness and occasional obscenity 
in his work were the dust of the road 
along which he traveled; among the men 
of his age and vocation he was singularly 
refined in taste and clean in speech. His 
moral sanity is one of Shakespeare’s most 
characteristic qualities; he is ethically 
sound throughout the entire body of his 
work. His insight holds him true at all 
points to the inexorable play of law. He 
offends the taste of a more fastidious age, 
but he is far more wholesome than many 
modern writers of irreproachable vocabu- 
lary. On this whole matter Coleridge 
has spoken the final word: 

“ Shakespeare has no innocent adulter- 
ies, no interesting incests, no virtuous vice ; 
he never renders that amiable which relig- 
ion and reason alike teach us to detest, 
or clothes impurity in the garb of virtue 
like Beaumont and Fletcher, the Kotze- 
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sues of the day. Shakespeare’s fathers 
are roused by ingratitude, his husbands 
stung by unfaithfulness ; in him, in short, 
the affections are wounded in those points 
in which all may, nay, must, feel. Let 
the morality of Shakespeare be contrasted 
with that of the writers of his own or of 
the succceding age, or of those of the 
present day who boast of their superiority 
in this respect. No one can dispute that 
the result of such a comparison is alto- 
gether in favor of Shakespeare; even the 
letters of women of high rank in his age 
were often coarser than his own writings. 
If he occasionally disgusts a keen sense 
of delicacy, he never injures the mind ; 
he neither excites nor flatters passion, in 
order to degrade the subject of it; he 


does not use the faulty thing for a faulty , 


purpose, nor carry on warfare against 
virtue, by causing wickedness to appear 
as no wickedness, through the medium of 
a morbid sympathy with the unfortunate. 
In Shakespeare vice never walks as in 
twilight ; nothing is purposely out of its 
place; he inverts not the order of nature 
and propriety—does not make every mag- 
istrate a drunkard or a glutton, nor every 
poor man meek, humane, and temperate.” 

In * The Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
another tie with the past and another 
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point of departure are discovered. ‘The 
play seems to have been derived mainly 
from the Portuguese novelist and poet 
Montemayor, whose “ Story of the Shep- 
herdess Filismena” was well known in 
English through various translations of 
the pastoral romance of which it was part, 
and is reminiscent of the plays based 
chiefly on Italian love-stories which were 
popular before Shakespeare’s time. This 
comedy of love and friendship, conceived 
in romantic spirit, is slight and ineffective 
in construction, but full of beauty in de- 
tail. It is the work of a poet who was 
not yet a dramatist. ‘There are lines in it 
which predict the magical verses of the 
later plays ; Julia and Lucetta are hasty, 
preliminary studies of Portia and Nerissa ; 
while Launce and Speed are the forerun- 
ners of a long succession of serving-men 
whose conceits, drolleries, whims, and far- 
fetched similes place them among the 
most original of the poet’s creations. 
Shakespeare’s apprentice work, even 
when it was limited to adaptation or re- 
casting of existing materials, is clearly 
discriminated from his more mature work 
both by its structure and its style; but 
it is tentative rather than imitative, and 
full of germs which were to find perfection 
ot growth in the dramas of a later period. 


The Other Day 


By Clarence Hawkes 


The other day we played upon the lea 
Where ’neath the grass a nimble river.ran ; 
But now I hear the murmur of the sea, 
And we are turning home as we began. 
The other day we dreamed of things afar, 
But now we hear the breakers on the bar. 


The other day we grew to manhood’s strength ; 

Its hours were long and fu | of anxious care, 
But then we toiled and gloried in their length, 

And laughed at wrinkles and at silver hair,- 
When we were young, with strength to toil and plan, 
But, oh, my friend, how swift the river ran! 


Now, bowed by years, we stand beside the gate; 
The golden hours have passed by, one by one. 
In youth, alas! for time we could not wait, 
But now in truth our little day is done. 
The other day life was an endless span, 
But, oh, my friend, how swift the river ran! 
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ViIl.—Hebrew Fiction 
By Lyman Abbott 


HE suggestion that there are works 

' of fiction in the Bible at one time 
certainly would have aroused pro- 

test, if not resentment, and it is possible 
that there may still linger in the minds of 
some a remnant of this feeling. It is 
largely due to two reasons. ‘The first is 
an impression that the suggestion of fic- 
tion in the Bible has been invented by 
those who desire to eliminate from it the 
supernatural. Doubtless it is true that 
there are some critics who desire to elimi- 
nate the supernatural from the Bible, and 
who therefore seek to show that anything 
which seems to be supernatural is imagi- 
native. This is not the scientific, it is 
not the literary, spirit. The true scientific 


spirit does not assume that there can be 
nothing supernatural in life; it studies 


life to ascertain what is in it. The truly 
literary spirit does not assume that there 
is nothing supernatural in literature; it 
studies literature to ascertain what is its 
character and what are the motive and 
purpose of eachauthor. No literary critic 
would think of classifying the story of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ among works 
of fiction or imagination. He might think 
the narrative incorrect, but he would not 
doubt that it belongs among historical 
works—that is, that the authors believed 
that they were narrating facts. The mere 
circumstance that an incident narrated in 
the Oid Testament is extraordinary does 
not afford the slightest indication that it 
is fiction. The question whether any 
narrative is history or fiction is not iden- 
tical with the question whether it is true 
or false. The literary classification of a 
narrative depends upon the motive of the 
author, not upon the accuracy of the nar- 
rative. ‘The author of fiction gives free 
play to his imagination, and his work is 
not the less fictitious because he inter- 
weaves some historical truth with his im- 
aginative narrative ; the historian assumes 
to narrate facts and his work is history 
592 


despite the fact that he may be misled 
into the most serious errors in his narra- 
tive. Herodotus is a writer of history; 
although Macaulay assures us that “he is 
from the first to the last chapter an in- 
ventor.”” Dumas is a writer of fiction; 
although his editor affirms that “ contem- 
porary authority can be cited for any 
anecdote or incident not directly con- 
nected with the distinctively romantic 
portions of the narrative.” ‘The question 
whether any particular narrative in the 
Old Testament—the Book of Jonah, for 
example—is history or fiction is not to be 
determined -by considering whether the 
book contains extraordinary events, but 
by considering the question whether its 
general spirit and structure are such as 
to justify the belief that the author thought 
himself narrating facts as they actually 
occurred, or whether he consciously gave 
a free rein to his imagination as he wrote. 

A second reason for the objection to 
the suggestion that there is fiction in the 
Bible is a remnant of a Puritan prejudice 
which everywhere except in its relation to 
the Bible has long since disappeared. 
The Puritans opposed all manifestations 
of the imagination. They destroyed the 
pictured windows in the churches; took 
down the pictures from the walls of the 
houses ; broke in pieces the statues in the 
niches; closed the doors of the theaters 
and forbade the drama; and banished the 
works of fiction from their tables. No 
doubt some readers of this article can 
remember, in their own childhood days, 
how novels of every description were 
looked upon askance, if not with absolute 
reprobation, in their own circles. We 
have emerged into an epoch in which this 
banishing of the imagination is no longer 
permitted because it is no longer neces- 
sary. We admit the pictured windows 
to the churches; we hang pictures on the 
walls of our houses; we have replaced 
the statues even of pagan deities in their 
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niches, reopened the doors of the theaters, 
and novels lie on all our tables. In 
brief, we recognize the fact that imagina- 
tion is a divinely given faculty, not to be 
suppressed, but to be freely used. Why, 
then, should we think it strange that God 
should have used the same faculty in the 
education of the Hebrew race? If to-day 
it is one of his instruments for the de- 
velopment of humanity, why should we 
think it impossible that in the olden time 
he should have inspired men to use their 
imagination for the moral and _ spiritual 
culture of the race? 

In truth, the works of imagination have 
a very high and a very varied service to 
perform. Fiction is, in the first place, 
entertaining, and gives rest. The little 
child, left alone at night by the mother, 
whispers softly to itself a story and so 
talks itself to sleep; when we have lost 
the imagination of our childhood, we ask 
some genius who still retains it to tell us 
his story, that he may sweep out of our 
minds for a little while the cares and per- 
plexities of our busy day, that in his 
narrative we may find rest and refreshment. 
Fiction is sometimes a valuable vehicle 
for the conveyance of instruction. It is 
true that there are critics who say that a 
work of imagination never should be 
didactic; but who would banish from 
literature Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
or “ Oliver Twist,” or “ Put Yourself in 
His Place”? because they are didactic. 
Some of the greatest of our novelists have 
written for the purpose of illustrating 
truth, moral, religious, or sociological. 
Fiction is descriptive and interpretative. 
The imagination tells us much of life with 
which otherwise we should be unfamiliar. 
If we desire pictures of old-time life, we 
shall find them more vivid in “Henry 
Esmond,” “ Lorna Doone,” or “ Quentin 
Durward ” than in Green’s “ History of 
England ;” because the novelist has a 
free hand with which to picture the life 
that he desires to set before us. If we 
desire to know how the other half of the 
world lives, we shall find it more vividly 
portrayed in such a novel as Walter Bes- 
ant’s “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men ” 
than in such a statistical work as Charles 
Booth’s “Life of the Poor in London.” 
Fiction is interpretative of life as well 
as descriptive of it. The great novelist 
understands the principles of human nature 
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and portrays them—not philosophically, 
not psychologically, but dramatically ; so 
that by sharing his imagination we share 
his understanding. If he be really a great 
dramatist, he realizes not only the outer 
life, but the moral forces which are at 
work in the world, and he so portrays life 
that those moral forces appear before us ; 
he does not so much give instruction as 
impart life through the ministry of life. 
It would be a mistake to say that Shake- 
speare wrote “ Macbeth” to show the 
evils of ambition, or “ Othello” to show 
the evils of jealousy, or “Hamlet” to 
show the evils of irresolution; but, none 
the less, the great interpreter of human 
life could not tell the story of jealousy, 
of ambition, or of irresolution without 
making us feel, rather than see, their evil. 
Thus fiction not only entertains, instructs, 
describes, interprets, but inspires; by 
showing noble life, it quickens noble life 
in us; by showing ignoble life, it inspires 
us with hate against wiat is ignoble. 
Fiction in the Old Testament serves 
all these purposes. Some of these Hebrew 
stories are vastly entertaining. If one 
doubts it, let him read the Old Testament 
story of Daniel or Samson or Elijah to 
a group of children; he will find them 
not less interested than they would be in 
any story to be found in Greek or Roman 
literature. Some of these Hebrew stories 
are didactic, written for the purpose of 
conveying moral instruction ; the parables 
of Christ are pre-eminently so. Some of 
them are simply descriptive. We get, for 
instance, from the account of Eliezer’s 
courtship of Rebecca for his master’s son 
a better picture of the way in which court- 
ships were conducted in patriarchal times 
than we could possibly get from accurate 
history. We find in these stories, also, 
interpretations of life: love and jealousy, 
joy and sorrow, courage and cowardic2, 
virtue struggling with vice and vanquish- 
ing it, vice struggling with virtue and 
vanquishing it. All this we find portrayed 
with moral simplicity nowhere surpassed, 
with dramatic power never degenerating 
into the melodramatic. In them all, with 
the entertainment, the didactic teaching, 
the description of external life, the por- 
trayal of character, we find life imparted 
through life; that inspiration which is 
more than instruction. It is a mistake to 
think, as men of the Puritan temperament 
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have sometimes seemed to think, that all 
life comes through the intellect, and that 
we must understand before we can receive. 
A great deal comes through the sympa- 
thies, the emotions, the imagination, and 
through these the writer of fiction often 
addresses himself to us more effectively 
than either the historian, the philosopher, 
or the moralist. 

A single illustration taken from the 
Book of Judges will serve to demonstrate 
to the more conservative reader that there 
is some fiction in the Old Testament. It 
is the parable of the trees, and reads as 
follows: 

“The trees went forth on a time to 
anoint a king over them: and they said 
unto the olive-tree, Reign thou over us. 
But the olive-tree said unto them, Should 
I leave my fatness, wherewith by me they 
honor God and man, and go to be pro- 
moted over the trees? And the trees said 
to the fig-tree, Come thou, and reign over 
us. But the fig-tree said unto them, Should 
I forsake my sweetness, and my good 
fruit, and go to be promoted over the 
trees? Then said the trees unto the vine, 
Come thou, and reign over us. And the 
vine said unto them, Should I leave my 
wine, which cheereth God and man, and 
go to be promoted over the trees? Then 
said all the trees unto the bramble, Come 
thou, and reign over us. And the bram- 
ble said unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint 
me kin x over you, then come and put your 
trust in my shadow: and if not, let fire 
come out of the bramble, and devour the 
cedars of Lebanon.” 

No one will doubt that this is fiction. 
And yet it would be quite as possible for 
God to make a tree that could talk as an 
ass that could talk, or a big fish that could 
swallow aman and a man that could live 
three days and three nights in the belly of 
the big fish. There is no question of 
possible or impossible with God. Our 
question always must be, not what God 
can do, but what it is reasonable to believe 
that he Aas done. We believe that this 
parable of the trees is fiction, because it 
has the qualities of fiction, because it is 
more reasonable to suppose that the author 
invented the story to serve as the vehicle 
of a moral, than to suppose that God cre- 
ated talking trees and brought them to- 
gether in a quasi-political convention for 
that purpose. This parable, therefore. not 
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only illustrates the truth that there is fic 
tion in the Old Testament, but it indicates 
the method by which we are to determine 
what is fiction and what is history. In 
the next article I shall retell two or three 
of the Hebrew stories and leave the reader 
to judge from the story itself, as’ told, 
whether, if he found it elsewhere than in 
the Bible, he would regard it as fiction or 
as history. 

Ail readers recognize that the parables 
in the Bible are fiction ; many of them are 
less ready to recognize its folk-lore. By 
folk-lore I mean the stories which mothers 
tell their children, and which pass from 
generation to generation, sometimes in 
later history printed, sometimes never 
reduced to print; all peoples have such 
folk-lore, and the Hebrew people had theirs. 
Such were some of the stories subse- 
quently incorporated in the Book of Gen- 
esis; such some of the tales respecting 
Elisha ; such, probably, the account of the 
boyhood exploits of King David; such, 
certainly, the story of Samson. Samson 
lived in the colonial days of Israel, when 
there was no king, and every man did what 
was right in his own eyes. His birth was 
heralded by an angelic messenger ; he was 
consecrated to the life of a Nazarene from 
his cradle by his mother; he drank no 
wine, ate no grapes, suffered the locks of 
his hair to go uncut, and in his youth gave 
token of that extraordinary strength which 
has since rendered his name proverbial. 

We first meet this Hebrew unheroic 
hero on his way to Timnath. A Philistine 
maiden has captured his fancy by her 
beauty,.and, despite the law, the protests 
of his parents, the mission to which he is 
called by God as deliverer of his people, 
to Timnath he will go. The Philistine 
maiden plays the coquette with him, ca- 
joles him out of his secret, and tells to his 
Philistine guests the answer to the riddle 
which he has proposed. ‘To pay his wager 
of thirty changes of raiment he goes alone 
across the country and takes the raiment 
from a Philistine city; but his pride is 
wounded by the deceit which has been 
practiced upon him, and when the Philistine 
coquette marries one of the guests who 
had come to his betrothal, he catches three 
hundred jackals, ties them together two 
by two by the tails, fastens a firebrand to 
each pair, and lets them loose in the har- 
vest season to set fire to the Philistines’ 
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standing wheat. Then, when the Philis- 
tines, with singular injustice, visit their 
wrath on the bride and her father, putting 
her to death, Samson, with characteristic 
fickleness, smites them hip and thigh with 
a‘great slaughter. We next find him in 
the hands of more formidable foes. When 
the Philistines come up to avenge their 
wrongs on the nation which shelters 
Samson, and the Israelites deliver him 
bound into their hands, he submits with- 
out opposition, only to break the cords 
which bind him, leap upon his would-be 
captors with a shout, and slay a thousand 
of them with his own hands. 

Twenty years later we meet him in 
Gaza, a Philistine city, whither, still yield- 
ing himself a slave to his unbridled self- 
will and self-indulgent spirit, he has gone 
in pursuit of a Philistine woman. The 
Philistines close the gates and set a watch 
to catch him at the dawn. At midnight 
he goes out, takes the gates and posts 
upon his back and carries them off, in 
scornful disdain of their boasted strength. 
Such a man, weak in the conceit of his 
own strength, never learns life’s lessons. 
He falls in with another Philistine woman, 
sets his heart upon her, and, with a folly 
for which there is no palliation, walks 
open-eyed into the trap the treacherous 
Delilah has set for him. She undertakes 
to get from him the secret of his super- 
human strength. Three times he mocks 
her with lying answers; three times dis- 
covers her treachery, and, despite it all, at 
last tells her the secret, lies down to sleep 
with his head upon her lap, to awake, his 
vow broken, his locks shaven, his strength 
gone, and himself an easy prey to his ene- 
mies. In servitude he learns that lesson of 
self-denial which he would learn nowhere 
else, grinds away in the prison-house of 
his foes, little by little gathers his strength, 
and in one last barbaric yet heroic effort 
brings down the temple of the Philistines’ 
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god, Dagon, upon himself and upon the 
worshipers assembled to exult over him. 

This story, found anywhere but in He- 
brew literature, we should assume to be 
that half-fiction, half-history of which such 
stories in primitive literature are always 
composed ; not only we should but we do 
assume it to be such; for the story of 
Samson in Hebrew literature and the 
story of Hercules in Greek literature 
remarkably parallel each other. To the 
same Semitic origin both names are traced 
by linguists. Both are men of extraor- 
dinary strength; of both specifically the 
same traditions are told; both slay a lion 
with their own hands; both suffer death, 
though in different ways, at the hands of 
their treacherous wives. One, a captive 
in Philistia, summoned to make sport for 
his enemies, pulls down the Temple of 
Dagon, and buries himself and the Phi- 
listines under its ruins; the other, a cap- 
tive in Egypt, led forth to be sacrificed to 
Jupiter, breaks the bands which bind him, 
and slays the priests and scatters the 
assemblage. Even the custom of tying a 
lighted torch between two foxes in the 
circus, in memory of the damage once 
done the harvest-fields, was long kept up 
in Greece—a singular witness to the ex- 
tent of this athlete’s reputation. The 
modern or literary critic of the Bible, 
whose point of view is that given in the 
first article of this series, sees no reason 
for thinking that substantially the same 
stories are fiction when found in Greek 
literature, but history when found in 
Hebrew literature. The value of the sto- 
ries does not depend upon their historical 
vratsemblance; their value is in their 
ethical significance. The lesson of the 
life is plain: muscular strength mated to 
moral weakness never makes a hero; the 
man who lacks self control can never 
be the deliverer or the true leader of a 
people. 






























































































Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


The absence of 


comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be.made at 


a later date. 


American Business Woman, or By John 
Howard Cromwell, Ph.B., LL.B. . P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 514x8'% in. 18 ps ges. $2. 

Many a woman who has money to invest or 

property to preserve runs remarkable risks 

and often sadly mismanages her affairs be- 
cause she lacks necessary knowledge. This 
lack is met by such a volume as the present, 
in which the uninstructed will find valuable 

explanation and illustrations of the most im- 

portant business transactions. 

America’s Story for America’s Children. By 
Mara L. Pratt. Illustrated. (In a Volumes.) 
Vol. I. The Beginner’s Book. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 54x7%in. 132 pages. 35c. 

A simple relation of history for children’s com- 

prehension, well planned and well carried out. 

An American Colonel. By the Hon. pe 
Clemens. The Wolfe Publishing Co., Akron, 
5%x8in. 315 pages. 

An attempt to tell in fiction the story of Aaron 

Burr and of his enmity to Hamilton. The fact 

that the author begins such a book with an 

elaborate and rhetorical description of the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella in 1486, and 
then goes on to describe the discovery of 

America, thus approaching from afar the por- 

tion of American history which he wishes to 

tell, is an indication of the crudeness shown 
throughout in the construction and writing of 
the book. 


Associate Hermits, The, and Stories. By 
Frank R. Stockton. (Shenandoah Edition, Vols. 
XIV.and XV.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
5%x8% in. Sold by subscription. 


One of these volumes contains ** The Associate 
Hermits,” the other presents some of the most 
widely read pieces which have come from Mr. 
Stockton’s hand, among them ‘The Lady or 
the Tiger,” “* The Discourager of Hesitancy,” 
and the delightful paper on “ The Training of 
Parents.” This beautiful edition has now 
reached the fifteenth volume, although the 
thirteenth has not been issued, but will be 
published a little later. 


Burial of the Apprentice, The. 
Cherouny. The Cherouny Printing and Publishing 
Co., New York. 54x8%in. 193 pages. 

o By Marie Corelli. The J. B. Lippincott 

, Philadelphia. 571% in. HS pages. $1.50. 

Seine the summer heat no occasion for mild 

amusement should be missed; hence every 

Dante student ought to read this author’s 

comment on the great Florentine, strangely 

sandwiched between two scenes of her latest 
story, “ Boy.” The story has a well-constructed 
plot, however, and, in the hands of a more 
cunning workwoman, the framework would 
have supported a worthier structure. “ Boy,” 

alas, is largely stucco. He himself, the hero, 
is rather unreal. His babyhood is unlike other 
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By Henry W. 


Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 
to any address on receipt of the published price. 


babyhoods, and at three years of age we find 
a precocity of observation on his part so un- 
usual as to suggest a limited exper lence in ob- 
servation on the author’s. ‘ Boy’s” boyhood 
and young manhood are, as might be surmised, 
overwrought, weird, lurid periods of life. 
This is not saying, however, that * Boy ” is an 
unhealthy story; far from it. It is a shade 
unnatural, although a somewhat strong shade. 
The characters are interesting, all of them, if 
they are not all attractive. The scene of the 
story begins in England and winds up in 
South Africa at the battle of Colenso in a 
blaze of Ouidian glare and gore. 


Chronicles of Sir John Froissart. By Adam 
Singleton. Illustrated. (Appleton’s Home Reading 
Books.) D. Appleton & Co., New York. 4x7 in. 
235 pages. 75c. 

To open the fourteenth century to the young 

reader of the nineteenth this edition of Frois- 

sart is an appropriate volume. The editor has 
condensed into fifty-four chapters the seven 
hundred chapters of Lord Berners’s transla- 
tion; in the many unchanged sentences we 
have the daily conversation of a nobleman of 
Shakespeare’s time, just as the chronicles 
themselves are the work of a French contem- 
porary of Chaucer. Mr. Singleton gives the 
pronunciation of foreign words in foot-notes, 
but he adds other notes by which the thought 
of the reader is quickly and admirably directed 

—indeed, the reader is almost enabled to place 

himself in the position of a reader of three 

centuries ago. 

Cornelius Nepos: Twenty Lives. Edited by 
oyna Edmund Barss. (Macmillan’s Latin Series. 


dited by John Copeland —— Jr.) ig istratet. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x7%% in 


pages. 9c. 
A good working edition of the author who, 
next to Cesar, is the greatest terror of school- 
boys in their second-year Latin. 
Flashes of Wit and Humor. By Robert 


Waters. Edgar S. Werner Publishing ‘and Supply 
Co., New York. 5xX7in. 186 pages. $l. 


The principal of the public schools at West 
Hoboken, N. J., has made a_ collection 
of witticisms which should commend itself to 
those who wish amusement, recreation, and 
rest. We think that the writer’s best quota- 
tion lies in the story which he made a rule for 
himself in compiling the volume. General 
Grant, when one of his officers at a dinner- 
party remarked, “ Now I may tell my story— 
there are no ladies present,” quickly re- 
sponded: * Well, colonel, though there are no 
ladies present, there are some gentlemen /” 
History of Education, A. By Thomas David- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7%% 
in. 292 pages. $l. 
Mr. Davidson in this, his most recent work, 
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sketching the history of education from pre- 
historic times to the present, exhibits education 
as the last and highest form of the world proc- 
ess of evolution, and as realizing the imma- 
nent purpose of that process in the moral 
personality of free individuals. No nobler 
dignity can be attributed to the work of the 
educator than in such a presentation of it, 
which commends itself most strongly to those 
teachers who have the worthiest views of their 
vocation. Only the most summary treatment 
can be given to such a subject in less than three 
hundred pages, but it is very clearly outlined, 
and the less known parts of the history receive 
proportionately more attention than the better 
known. Some of Mr. Davidson’s generaliza- 
tions, as he admits, are open to question. This 
strikes one rather sharply in his table of con- 
tents, which places literary Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, with others, in the chapter on “ Barba- 
rian Education,” and Judea, with Greece and 
Rome, in that on “ Civic Education.” Further- 
more, “ The Supernatural Beginnings of Hu- 
manism” are made to appear first in the 
Greco-Roman world. Fully agreeing with 
Mr. Davidson that “ righteousness is the mark 
of civic culture,” and believing that the natural 
root of humanism is also supernatural, one 
must protest against some implications of his 
table. ‘ The Babylonian law,” says Professor 
Sayce, “started from the principle of individ- 
ual responsibility,” and a humane spirit ap- 
pears in its earliest provisions. Even slaves 
were treated as persons rather than chattels. 
For the civic spirit of the Jews Mr. Davidson 
relies much on the Maccabean period, too for- 
getful, as it seems, of the internecine feuds 
in which its glory faded. Leaving criticism 
here, we strongly support Mr. Davidson’s plea 
for school-extension. Our boasted free edu- 
cation is not free to those who through the 
necessities of wage-earning are not tree to 
avail themselves of it. The early American 
ideal will not be realized till the poorest have 
in full equality with the richest an open door 
for education to the extent of their fitness and 
capacity. In this point of view, as well as 
others, Mr. Davidson’s demand for the mission- 
ary spirit in teachers and members of the liberal 
professions needs reiteration till it is realized. 
In Circling Camps. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 5x7% in. 419 
pages. $1.50. 
This romance, like the author’s previous pro- 
ductions, is a war story; and it is a good war 
story. In construction, character-drawing, and 
style it is worthy of attention on the part, not 
only of the average novel reader, but also on 
the part of the history student who would 
acquaint himself more thoroughly with the 
condition of society in Washington and in the 
South at the outbreak of our Civil War. This 
is not saying, however, that the romance is of 
the highest order. 
John Ruskin. By Mrs. Meynell. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. 5x7%in. 29] pages. $1.25. 
A very interesting account of Ruskin by a 
very interesting woman who is acute, if not 
able, and full of surprises of thought and tak- 
ing forms of expression. This book will re- 
ceive further attention. 
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Julius Cesar. By William Shakespeare. With 
Introduction and Notes Explanatory and Critical, by 
the Rev. Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 4%4x7%4in. 205 pages. 40c. 

Mumford Memoirs. By James Gregory Mum- 
ford, M.D. The Merrymount Press, Boston. 
6x96 in. 248 pages. 

This superbly printed volume is of interest 
chiefly to the Mumford family, being their 
history from 1655 to the present time. Inci- 
dentally this genealogical work contributes 
some illustration of our country’s history dur- 
ing the past two and a half centuries. 


Oldest Books in the World. By Isaac Myer, 
LL.B. Illustrated. Edwin W. Dayton, Madison 
Avenue and Sixtieth Street, New York. 634x10 in. 
502 pages. 

A finely printed and illustrated work of the 

merits of which we shall speak later. 


Paris as Seen and Described by Famous 
Writers. Edited and Translated by Esther Single- 
ton. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
54%xSin. 397 pages. $1.50. 

This is a timely publication in this Exposition 
year, and is distinguished by the compiler’s 
well-known ability in selection. Only a very 
few of the extracts and translations here given 
from those who have described Paris may be 
put down as commonplace. The illustrations 
from photographs are not only good in them- 
selves, but deserve special mention because 
they include delightful scenes and points of 
view unfamiliar to the ordinary tourist. The 
maps are not so admirable. 


Pausanias and Other Greek Sketches. 
J. G. Frazer. The Macmillan Co., 
414x7 in. 419 pages. $1.50. 

As becomes one who is a traveler, historian, 

archzolozist, and philologist, Professor Frazer 

knows his Greece well. In’ this volume of 

Greek sketches, the long sketch of Pausanias 

occupies the first third of the book, and is a 

reprint of the author’s introduction to his edi- 

tion of Pausanias’s “ Description of Greece.” 

The “Pericles” is his contribution to the 

ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The volume inexcusably lacks an index, and its 

usetulness as a book of reference in thus lim- 

ited. It will be warmly welcomed, however, 

by all Greek students, and especially by those 
who have profited by the author’s previous 
books. 


By 
New York. 


Photographing Flowers and Trees. (The 
Photo-Miniature.) Tennant & Ward, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, 5x8in. 25c. 

Our readers will remember the admirable pho- 
tographic illustration with which Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland embellished his article on An 
American Garden in The Outlook Magazine 
Number for October, 1899. Mr. McFarland 
has prepared for the ‘ Photo-Miniature” a 
treatise on the general subject of photograph- 
ing trees and flowers, in which he draws upon 
his large and successful experience in this 
interesting branch of photography. The 
manual will be of much value to amateurs, and 
its beautiful plates would be treasured by any 
one. 


Problems of Expansion. By Whitelaw Reid. 
bg: Century Co., New York. 57% in. 294 pages. 
$1.50. 


This discussion of the problems of expansion 
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will attract particular interest because it is 
from the editor of the New York “ Tribune,” 
who is also an ex-Minister to France, a recent 
Vice-Presidential candidate, a special ambassa- 
dor on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s jubi- 
lee, and one of the negotiators of the Spanish- 
American treaty Mr. Whitelaw Reid is one 
of the best-known Americans. Public interest 
in his book, therefore, will be general. His 
own interest in the subject has been remark- 
ably intelligent and well-balanced. He ex- 
presses himself with clearness and cogency, 
and his essays cover with gratifying complete- 
ness the various phases of the problems which 
have confronted us concerning our island pos- 
sessions. Readers will take special note of the 
author’s account of the way in which the much- 
criticised payment of twenty million dollars 
came to be made on the Philippines account, 
and in the question of the application of tariffs 
in territory belonging to the United States. 
The value of the volume is enhanced by the 
text of the Congressional resolutions upon the 
subject of Cuba, the text of the Protocol of 
Washington, and of the Treaty of Paris. 


Point of Contact in Teaching. The. B 
Patterson Du Boise. (Fourth Edition.) Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 4x6%in. 131 pages. 75c. 


Representative Significance of Form, The. B 
George Lansin; Raymond, L.H-D. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 5%x7%in. 514 pages. $2. 


Secret of the Crater, The. By Duffield Os- 
borne, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 434x634 
in. 312 pages. $1. 

A lively and ingenious romance of the South 

Pacific. The hero, a young naval officer, finds 

an unknown island inhabited by descendants 

of the ancient Pheenicians. Fortunately, but 
rather oddly, the young lieutenant happens 
to be able to speak Phoenician. Of course 
he at once falls in love with the king’s daughter, 

is hated by the chief priest, and undergoes a 

series of extraordinary adventures which we 

will not attempt to relate. This book is both 

a love-story and a story of fighting. Ithas no 

permanent value, but will fill an idle hour 

acceptably. 


Soul of a Christian, The. 
er, D.Lit., M.A. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
<7 in. 303 pages. 50. 

The breadth of view which characterizes 
the book thus entitled appears in the state- 
ment that he who loves another disinterestedly 
“is a Christian without knowing it.” Pro- 
fessor Granger works in the same field with 
Professors Starbuck and Coe, whose “ Psy- 
chology of Religion” and “ Spiritual Life” 
The Outlook reviewed June 16. He discusses 
religious experiences from the psychological 
oint of view. His materials are found in the 
iographies of eminent characters, as Augus- 
tine, Santa Teresa, Bunyan, George Fox, 
Wesley, besides others, and the facts gathered 
by general reading. The religious ideal is in 
his view like a word the letters of which are 
spelled out by successive experiences. As it 
is a social ideal, it can be realized completely 
only in the life of a religious society and but 
partially in an individual life. The qualities 
demanded by a universal church require 
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spiritual disinterestedness, the foregoing of 
private inclination and prejudice for the sake 
of a catholic faith. The specific religious 
spirit finds a wholesome check in the love of 
civil freedom and in the scientific spirit. As 
to “conversion,” Professor Granger agrees 
with the conclusions which Professor Star- 
buck reached by the documentary method, 
viewing it as essentially an unselfing process, 
issuing in the realization of a larger self ina 
universal relation. The eternal life, as real- 
ized in the religious spirit, is of that supreme 
type “in which each constituent being is a 
conscious element in the being of a vast 
whole.” The Whole or All, Professor Gran- 
ger terms “the oversoul,” defining this as 
“spirit,” or as “ the system of processes under 
which the attribute of thought is revealed.” 
His discussion of the varied phenomena of 
the spiritual life touches various points of 
agreement with the American investigators 
above named, but takes a wider range, includ- 
ing a chapter on “ Direction, Confession, 
Casuistry,” and one on “ Symbol and Ritual,” 
of which he fears not use but abuse. His 
criticism is sane and healthy; his sympathies 
are catholic; his utterance is unconventional 
and free. A word to remember and ponder 
comes with power at the close: “ The soul is 
not present in all its completeness from the 
first. It has to be gained amid the tumult of 
experience.” 


Stephen Decatur. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
(The Beacon Biographies. Edited by M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe.) Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
3%x5M% in. 137 pages. 75c. 

Mr. Brady writes spiritedly and enthusiasti- 

cally of the best-known American sailor in the 

century between Paul Jones and Farragut. 

Not inaptly has Decatur been called the 

American Nelson. His character was even 

more admirable than Nelson’s, and, though 

its influence on history is not so monumental, 
it is, at all events, worthy of immortal fame in 
the chronicles of brave deeds. For what deed 
was braver or bolder than the firing of the 

Philadelphia in the harbor of Tripoli, what 

more daring than the capture of H. B. M. 

frigate Macedonian, or the fight of the Presi- 

dent with the British squadron? In these 
days, when America has become so emphat- 
ically a world-power, let us remember that so 
far back as 1815 our hand was recognized in 
foreign affairs. In that year Decatur exacted 
submission and peace from the Dey of Algiers. 
A marked excellence of this latest addition to 
the admirable “ Beacon Biographies” is that, 
while the author does ample justice to his 
inspiring subject, he also gives a remarkably 
clear picture of National life and thought in 
> i. before and during and after the War 
of 1812. 


Theaters: Their Safety from Fire and Panic, 
Their Comfort and Healthfulness. By William 
Paul Gerhard, C.E. Bates & Guild Co., Boston. 
544x844 in. 110 pages. 

Textual Index of the Bible. T.H. McGahey. 
Published by the author, Quincy, Ill. 6x9 in. About 
600 pages. 

This is a large and well-bound octavo blank- 

book, paged in the order of the books of the 

Bible, and margined in the order of its chap- 
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ters and verses, for the entry of references to 
anything met with in one’s reading bearing on 
any text. Itseems to be very well planned 
for its purpose, to enable the student to make 
a record with the minimum of labor and with 
the maximum of advantage in finding what he 
wants when he wants it. 


Tuen, Slave and Empress. j 
Nelson. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 5xX74gin. 191 pages. $1.25. 

We have already spoken of this semi-fictitious 

biography of the life of the Empress Dowager 
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of China—the woman whose abuse of her 
influence and power has led to the present 
critical condition of affairs in China. The 
author’s preface makes the extraordinary error 
of stating that the Empress Dowager is the 
mother ot the present Emperor. A new edi- 
tion of the book has naturally been called out 
by the present universal interest in Chinese 
history and character. 


Will B. More Letters. By Honor L. Wilhelm. 


Published by the Author, Seattle, Wash. 57% in. 
304 pages. $1.50. 


Notes and Queries 


lt is seldom possible toanswer any inguiry in the next issue after its recetpt. 


Those who 


find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 


SJrom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. 


always bear the writer's name and address. 
A friend of mine does not believe that God 
answers our prayers in behalf of a third party. “Why,” 
he says, “should God bless or help the person 
you are poten tor, and leave enuleneed another 
person whom he knows to be in greater need than 
the one you are praying tor, simply because there is 
nobody to pray lor him, or no one who is aware of 
his need? How can this be answered? Does God 
help the untortunate who are zo¢ prayed for as 
readily as the untortunate who ave prayedfor? Will 
the prayer of a friend make a difference in _God’s 
action? R. E. A. 
We do not think there 1s a person on earth who ts not 
prayed for by some Christians, though not by name. 
Prayer is simply one among many forms of human co- 
operation with God, and is both as necessary and as 
effectual as the other forms, though initsown way. The 
mystery of it is that it acts upon our unseen environment, 
while in other forms of co-operation with God we act 
upon our visible environment. The speculative philoso- 
phy ot it cannot be set forth in a paragraph, and perhaps 
could not be urderstood. But it 1s always practical 
philosophy to use the things we do not understand as 
those do who understand them best, Hence the teaching 
and example of Jesus in regard to prayer are deemed 
best to follow, except by those who think themselves 
equal to Jesus in knowledge of the laws of spiritual life 
and the immaterial and spiritual environment of this 
world of the senses. It cannot be said of prayer, or of 
any other form of co-operation with God, that it ‘‘ makes 
a difference in God’s action.” But it makes a difference 
in results. 


Is there anything published setting forth each 
of the books of the Bible, and overcomin ‘ws diffi- 
culties found therein ? B. 

See Bennett’s “Primer of the Bible” (H. Holt & Co., 

New York, $1.25), Burnett and Adeney’s “ Introduction 

to the Bible,” and Adeney’s “ How to Read the Bible” 

(T. Whittaker, New York, $2.50). These will remove 

some difficulties of a general kind. Other and special dif- 

ficulties are numerous, and vary with the various classes of 
readers. How to meet those that are in your mind we 
cannot tell till we know what they are. 


1. What is the difference between “modern 
Unitarianism’ ? and that system ot philosophy called 
‘monism,” as propounded by Paul Carus, of Chi- 
cago? 2. What book or books would you suggest 
as a help on that subject? 3. Have you read the 
“Soul of Man,” by Dr. Carus? If so, what is your 
opinion of it, and would you recommend it as an 
antidote tor one who is slightly tinctured with agnos- 
ticism ? G. W. H. 
1. Unitarianism is not a system of philosophy, but a sys- 
tem of religious beliefs. Philosophically, Unitarianism 
squares with monism betier than some other religious 
beliets. But monism is of various types. We think 
some Unitarians are of Dr. Carus’s type, and some are 
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not. 2. On Unitarianism read Dr. Clarke’s “‘ Manual of 
Belief” (Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Boston, 20 
cents). On the philosophical problem see Hyde’s 
* Practical Idealism” and Rogers’s * Modern Philos- 
ophy ” (fhe Macmillan Company, New York, $1.50 each). 
3. See our review of it in The Outlook, April 14, page 
881. Weshould not recommend it tor the person you 
refer to, but rather President H yde’s book, above named 


1. Could you give me the name of any litera- 
ture on the subject of boys’ clubs, and work of that 
class; howtoconduct,etc.? 2. What is your estimate 
ot George R.(?) Smith’s “Christian Theology ” 

3. Your interpretation ot “* None other name Ad 


heaven given among men whereby we must be saved ’’? 
W. 


1. Some notice of the subject wiil be found in Bacon and 
Northrop’s ‘* Young People’s Societies” (Lentilhon & 
Co., New York. 50c.). The Social Settlement people in 
your city can give you points, no doubt. 2. We have not 
seen it yet. 3. ‘‘ Name,” in the Bible usage of the word, 
is representative of personality, z. ¢., of spirit and char- 
acter, while in modern usage 1t denotes mere distinctive- 
ness, like a label. The text you quote accordingly means 
that the only saving spirit is the spirit of Christ; the 
only saved character the character of Christ, or the 
Christlike character. 


“SABBATH ” FOOTBALL. We have received 
letters showing that some of our readers have grievously 
misunderstood the Dean of Ely’s statement in his “Im- 
pressions of America” (see The Outlook of June 23, 
page 449), that the [Chicago] University, on the Satur- 
day that he visited it, ‘had gone oft to keep Sabbath at 
a football match.” Our correspondents regard him as 
meaning that the game was to be played on Sunday. 
Familiarity with the fact that Episcopalians designate 
the first day of the week either as “Sunday” or as 
“the Lord’s day,” never as “the Sabbath,” would have 
obviated this misunderstanding. The Dean 1s not re- 
sponsible for it. He took pains to say “ Sabbath,” not 
* the Sabbath,” which many Christians use to designate 
the Lord’s day. Lecky says (History of Morals 1i., 244) 
“hat the Christian Sunday was never confounded with 
the Jewish Sabbath till the close of the sixteenth century. 
A pity it should still be so. “ Keep sabbath” is an Old 
Testament phrase signifying simply ¢o rest; as in 
2 Chronicles xxxvi., 21, the land that rests from tillage is 
said to ‘‘ keep sabbath.” The Dean had perfect right to 
use the phrase as he did, with a seemingly jocular turn. 
Englishmen have often been smiled at for failures to 
comprehend American humor. It looks as if in this 
case the smile might be, for once, on the other side. 


Where can I secure information as to books, 
games, and entertainments adapted to the legitimate 
Sunday entertainment of the children ? C.BA 





Correspondence 


The Philippine Problem 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of June 16 you restate 
your position on the Philippine question. 
Let me premise by saying that the views 
of The Outlook on this question have, for 
a long time, been a source of puzzlement 
and of grief to thousands of your readers. 
To men who see, or think they see, the 
heart of this National problem, the posi- 
tion taken by you and many other enlight- 
ened, patriotic citizens, more especially of 
,the ministerial class, seems incomprehen- 
sible. But is it not a historic repetition ? 
It is the universal testimony of the men 
who fought for the freedom of the slave, 
winning the pre-eminently heroic battle of 
the nineteenth century, that their most 
persistent and most able enemies were 
lodged in the pulpits of the North and 
South, and that the greatest bulwark of 
slavery was the American Church. Last 
month the Rev. Madison C. Peters, of 
New York, speaking to the mass-meeting 
of Baptist missionaries in Detroit in de- 


fense of the present Philippine policy, 
said: “ We should be traitors to the flag 
and enemies to the cross did we leave 
these peoples to retrogression and sav- 


agery. Nations ought not to stand still 
when God says ‘Go forward.’” Now, 
then, I ask, to whom did God say it? To 
Dr. Peters? or to William McKinley ? 
If so, particulars will be gratefully re- 
ceived. I would maintain, to the con- 
trary, that the Devil said it, and believe 
I can come far nearer to furnishing proof. 

You argue that after “the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet, we became, accord- 
ing to the law of nations and in the court 
of conscience, responsible for the protec- 
tion of life and property in the islands.” 
Granted ; just as we did in the case of 
Cuba. You then state (I give the leading 
points of your argument) that ** when the 
Spanish fleet was destroyed, there was no 
Filipino government of any kind in the 
islands; there was not even a Filipino 
revolution; there had not even been a 
demand by the Filipinos for independ- 
ence,” etc. ‘Taking up the last statement, 
which is the reiteration of a similar state- 


ment put forward in the Report of the 
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Philippine Commission as a justification 
of our National course, I call attention to 
the fact that our own Revolutionary fathers 
never dreamed of independence until cir- 
cumstances forced them into such a de- 
mand. A few days before the affair at 
Lexington, Franklin gave testimony that 
he had “ more than once traveled almost 
from one end of the Continent to the other, 
and kept a variety of company, eating, 
drinking, and conversing with them freely, 
and never had heard from any person, 
drunk or sober, the least expression of a 
wish for a separation, or a hint that such 
a thing would be advantageous to Amer- 
ica.” Only thirty-seven days before the 
battle of Concord John Adams said: 
“ That there are any who pant after in- 
dependence is the greatest slander on the 
province.” This testimony could be 
strongly reinforced by the statements of 
Washington, Jefferson, Jay, and many 
others. So that argument had better be 
put aside. 

You continue to argue that there was, 
and is, grave question as to adequate pro- 
tection of life and property in the Philip- 
pine Islands. As to this, would it not be 
well to reread the statements of Mr. 
Leonard R. Sargent, published in The 
Outlook of September 1 and 21, 1899? 
Does he not explicitly state that “it can- 
not be denied that in a region occupied by 
many millions of inhabitants, for nearly 
six months it [the Aguinaldo government] 
stood alone between anarchy and order ” ? 
Is there not abundant evidence that life 
and property were relatively safe in these 
islands until it was learned that they were 
to be“ benevolently assimilated”? Yet I 
will not even press this point. 

You conclude with the reasoning that 
we have no satisfactory evidence that the 
Aguinaldo party adequately represents 
the wishes of the inhabitants or has the 
power to govern them, and that finally we 
must continue to exercise the responsi- 
bility of that government, “ until, by the 
creation and development of local self- 
government, a political organization is 
created capable of exercising in the islands 
the functions of sovereignty. Exactly so; 
just as we are doing with Cuba. But 
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here is where you stop and where we, who 
are fighting this Philippine policy, insist 
on going further. Weask: “ How about 
the future independence of those islands ?” 
This Nation proclaimed, as a war justifi- 
cation, that “ the Cubans are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent.” Why 
not the Filipinos ? We gave our National 
pledge, so far as Cuba was concerned, 
“that the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
said island except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, 
when that is completed, to leave the gov- 
ernment and control of the island to its 
people.”” Why not give the same pledge 
to the Philippine Islands? How justify 
a war of liberation for an island almost 
touching our shores, and a war of conquest 
for islands thousands of miles away? 
Edmund Burke, arguing for American 
freedom, said: “ Plain, good intention, 
which is as easily discovered at the first 
view as fraud is surely detected at last, 
is, let me say, of no mean force in the 
government of mankind.” President 
McKinley has had over a year’s time in 
which to declare such “plain, good in- 
tention.” A Republican Congress has 
had six months in which to declare that 
our intention was not to annex the Fili- 
pinos, but to help them, under their 
independent government, to work out 
their own destiny. In the Republican 
Convention just closed, Senator Wolcott 
brutally admitted: “ The last, the very 
last, thing we intend doing is to consider, 
even for a moment, the question of giving 
up or abandoning these islands.” Senator 
Lodge, speaking of the Philippines, said : 
“Civil government shall be established 
and the people advanced as rapidly as 
possible along the road to entire freedom 
and to self-government under our flag.” 
Please note: “ Under our flag.” The 
Republican Platform, in the very last 
paragraph, as if an unwilling afterthought, 
promises to keep its pledge to Cuba of 
“ independence and self-government,” but 
does not give the same pledge to the 
Filipinos, ambiguously veiling its intention 
by saying: “ The largest measure of self- 
government consistent with their welfare 
and our duties shall be secured to them 
by law.” 

We who oppose this Philippine policy 
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think that our war with Spain was justifia- 
ble only, if at all, because it was to bring 
freedom and independence to an oppressed 
people. We believe that it was, and is, 
our duty to offer to the Filipinos the same 
blessings of independent self-government 
which we promised to the Cubans. We 
believe that, under our American traditions 
and ideals, we cannot buy unwilling 
nations; that, as a condition of just 
sovereignty, we must obtain “ the consent 
of the governed ;” that, with patient, help- 
ful co-operation, our country should assist 
nations to independent self-administration 
of government; and that, as a means of 
racial education and natural evolutionary 
development, self-government is a higher 
ideal than extraneously imposed good 
government. We are not willing to barter 
the principles of Washington for the prin- 
ciples of Machiavelli, nor, as emblems of 
American civilization, to surrender the 
olive branch and the cross for the rifle 
and the sombrero of “ the rough rider.” 
At the Philadelphia Republican Con- 
vention on Wednesday, fifteen white-haired 
men, survivors of the first Republican 
Convention in 1856, came down the aisles 
bearing a tattered American flag, and 
presented resolutions, concluding with the 
soul-stirring declaration: ‘“ We heartily 
indorse the administration of Hon. Will- 
iam McKinley, which gives us such un- 
bounded prosperity.” When that first 
Republican Convention was held, a state 
paper, known as “ The Ostend Manifesto,” 
had just been issued, which, after stating, 
“ The sufferings which the corrupt, arbi- 
trary, and unrelenting local administration 
necessarily entails upon the inhabitants of 
Cuba cannot fail to stimulate and keep 
alive that spirit of resistance and revolu- 
tion against Spain which has, of late 
years, been so often manifested,” proposed 
that the United States should either buy 
the island from Spain or wrest it by force 
from her authority. The Republican 
Convention of 1856, animated then by 
the holy and enduring principles of true 
republican liberty, principles which to-day 
live in the breasts of more worthy survi- 
vors, such as Senator Hoar and Governor 
Boutwell, adopted the following as one of 
the planks of its platform: ‘“ Resolved, 
that the highwayman’s plea that ‘might 
makes right,’ embodied in the Ostend 
circular, was in every respect unworthy 
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of American diplomacy, and would bring 
shame and dishonor upon any government 
«r people that gave it their sanction.” 
Louis R. ExrRIcn, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

[In accordance with our principle, which 
is to give our readers the strongest argu- 
ment which we can obtain against our 
views, whether in theology or ethics, we 
give them this letter, without reply. We 
are never afraid to give an opponent 
“the last word.” We give it to Mr. 
Ehrich. —THeE Eprrors. ] 


The St. Louis Rioters 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The Outlook for June 16, in a paragraph 
on * The Bloodshed in St. Louis,” makes 
this statement: “ A procession of strikers, 
returning from a picnic in apparent good 
humor, encountered a street-car near the 
headquarters of a company of deputies. 
Some one in the crowd threw a brick 
through one of the car windows, and when 
others crowded about the car a picket for 
the deputies gave the alarm of riot. Four 
deputies rushed out and fired into the 
ranks of the strikers,” etc. 

The facts are that the “ picnickers ” had 
spent the afternoon at East St. Louis, IIl., 
terrorizing the community. So riotous 
were they that the cars were stopped, the 
police force there not being large enough 
to cope with eight hundred men. The 
police were obliged to release those whom 
they had arrested. On the return of the 
strikers their route was to be up Franklin 
Avenue. Instead they went to Washing- 
ton Avenue, where are the posse head- 
quarters. They were looking for trouble, 
and a large number were armed. Out of 
twelve men arrested in one bunch, eight 
had revolvers, and the others brass 
knuckles and such articles. 

When the brick was thrown, several 
unarmed deputies went out to arrest the 
man. Their lives were threatened by 
strikers with guns, and armed deputies 
went to assist. to defend, their comrades. 
They shot to save their own lives and the 
lives of others. They were but few in 
number, and acted with coolness and 
decision. 

Who are the deputies? They are the 
most influential, the most public-spirited 
men in St Louis, and they have endured 
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hardship, abuse, and financial loss to re- 
store order in the city. It has beena 
case of noblesse oblige, where those not 
summoned have volunteered. 

South St. Louis, toward Carondelet, 
where there has been and is the most 
mob violence, has a large foreign popula- 
tions A German paper, known as the 
“ Westliche Post,” misleads and inflames 
the people. Are we doing all we can to 
make good citizens of our foreign emi- 
grants? When we give them the ballot 
before they are prepared for it, are we 
doing them a kindness? We are barely 
through the terrors of the dynamite period, 
and have entered upon the boycott. It 
will prove a boomerang. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


C. ‘C. Extor. 


Hospital Work 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Can you tell us why it is that while the 
wealthy are constantly giving to colleges 
and libraries,.it is rarely that large be- 
quests are made to our hospitals? And 
yet, as Christian people, what should as 
strongly appeal to us? Considering that 
the ministry of Christ was largely devoted 
to the curing of sick people, is it not prob- 
able that rather than in costly church 
buildings his name is most honored when 
the suffering ones are cared for in hos- 
pitals, which in the early days were fittingly 
called “ Houses of God.” 

As our friends do not all know the 
grave problem which at this time confronts 
the trustees of hospitals in Greater New 
York, will you not in the way that may 
seem best to you bring our case as soon 
as possible before the readers of The 
Outlook. From personal knowledge I 
write especially of Memorial Hospital for 
Women and Children, in Brooklyn. Our 
appropriations from the city are cut off. 
We are allowed only sixty cents a day for 
medical and eighty cents for surgical cases, 
about half that it costs us to care for them. 
And this is given only in emergency cases, 
when we must prove that the patient was 
unable to go to Flatbush. 

We are thankful to know that Kings 
County Hospital is conducted in a much 
better way than formerly ; but there are 
cases constantly appealing to us from a 
class of women and young girls whom it 
would seem cruel to send there. 

In the meanwhile the state of our treas- 
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ury is such that it is impossible for us to 
receive charity cases unless money for 
them can be raised by special appeals. 
Surely, if all this was generally known, 
those who have the means would remem- 
ber the good cause in their legacies, but 
still better, while living would endow our 
hospitals, and so bring to themselves the 
truest happiness, that which comes to those 
to whom it may be said, “ Enter into joy, 
for I was sick and ye visited me.” 
IRENE H. OVINGTON, 
Secretary of Training School. 


Talladega 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The tide of interest in philanthropic 
efforts for the negro now runs in the direc- 
tion of industrial education ; and rightly, 
we believe, so long as it does not become 
narrow. The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, which a competent authority has 
declared to have done more for the uplift- 
ing of the negro than all other philan- 
thropic organizations combined, has, with- 
out abating its normal and religious work, 
not been slow to recognize the negro’s 
need of the training of hand and eye as 
well as brain. Prominent officials of the 
State are on record in hearty approval of 
its industrial work at Tougaloo, Miss. ; 
and now at Talladega, Ala., after years of 
effort in industrial lines with very inade- 
quate equipment, an earnest effort is in 
progress to erect a Girls’ Industrial Build- 
ing. Miss E.C.Cory,the college teacher 
of sewing and cooking, being strong in the 
conviction that negro progress, like Anglo- 
Saxon, must have its roots in the home, 
and that a one-room cabin, without com- 
fort, privacy, or refinement, is not a home, 
is now in the North seeking funds for 
this greatly needed adjunct to the college. 
One hopeful feature of the undertaking is 
that the colored people of the town have, 
out of their poverty, pledged towards it 
$1,300. Another is the keen desire of 
the colored girls to learn. Donors would 
do well to remember that aid in enlarging 
the work of an established and successful 
institution is the most economical form of 
giving, since nothing is required for foun- 
dation work. Part of the plant and most 
of the force, to say nothing of local repu- 
tation and influence, are already on the 
ground. Contributions may be sent to 
the American Missionary Association, 
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Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
New York. G. Cc 


Pure Food Reform 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In the article on “The Urgent Need of 
Pure Food Reform” in The Outlook for 
June 16, Mr. Mason speaks of “ the pres- 
ent efforts of the dairy interests to have 
Congress prevent the general sale of oleo- 
margarine by imposing the heavy tax of 
ten cents per pound upon it.” This would 
seem to imply that the Grout bill imposed 
a tax of ten cents per pound upon oleo- 
margarine as such, which is not the case. 
The bill would have laid the tax only 
upon oleomargarine colored to resemble 
yellow butter, while upon oleomargarine 
not so colored it would have reduced the 
present tax of two cents per pound to, I 
think, one-fourth of a cent. The justifi- 
cation of such legislation is that it seems 
the only effective way of preventing fraud- 
ulent sales. CHARLES I. BRIGHAM. 


[Mr. Mason, the author of the article 
referred to, writes in reply to this sugges- 
tion: “ Itis admittedly true that the Grout 
bill would have imposed the ten-cent tax 
on the colored product only, but this is 
virtually a tax on oleomargarine as such, 
for, as has been repeatedly demonstrated, 
few consumers will buy and eat an un- 
colored product—perhaps because the 
resemblance to lard is too great. Even 
pale but good butter can scarcely find a 
market. It can hardly be denied, I think, 
that the dairy interests are striving through 
the Grout bill to prevent the general sale 
of oleomargarine. This is quite generally 
understood, I believe.” THE Ep1rors. ] 


Good Books for Alaska 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Hidden away in their little cabins and 
dug-outs, thousands of miners in Alaska, 
that land of midday darkness, spend their 
winters, away from home and all that 
makes life bright and cheerful. These 
men have had but one alternative. If not 
the dim cabin or bunk-house, it was the 
saloon. 

Now, however, many of these mining 
camps are to have Christian Club Rooms. 
A free library and reading-room in every 
town in Alaska is the ambition of the Rev. 
Loyal L. Wirt, Superintendent of Congre- 
gational Missions in that great territory. 
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After successfully planting hospitals, 
churches, and relief stations in various 
parts of Alaska, Mr. Wirt has just returned 
from Cape Nome, having made 1,250 miles 
of his 8,000-mile journey over the frozen 
Behring Sea with dogs and snow-shoes. 

Let as many of your readers as can 
assist in making the winters less dreary 
for the thousands of young men who are 
going from our best American homes to 
the conquest of that new land, by sending 
books to fill the shelves of these warm, 
light, cheerful reading-rooms which Mr. 
Wirt and his associates are scattering over 
Alaska. 

Our postal department will carry a book 
to Cape Nome as cheaply as to Boston. 
For the four months of summer mail 
steamers can cross the Behring Sea, but 
after October 1 a thousand miles of ice 
shuts off communication. 

Let us send the gospel of good literature 
to Alaska and assist in saving our brothers 
from mental stagnation on the one hand 
and the blighting influence of the saloon 
and its kindred evils on the other. Books 
addressed to Loyal L. Wirt, Cape Nome, 
Alaska, will reach camp or the cabin where 
the need is greatest. - 


Lincoln University 
By Caroline D. Smith 

In the early fifties a negro in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania went daily to a certain 
spot to pray for the education which should 
fit him for missionary work in Africa. It 
was in the heat of the anti-slavery agita- 
tion, and all doors were closed; but, 
through the exertions of a wise minister, 
his prayers were answered. ‘The stone 
which had been his altar is the corner- 
stone of the first building of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, whose achievements are as truly 
founded on his need. The institution met 
bitter opposition until after the war, but 
proved its rights by its work. Since 
emancipation its scope is limited only 
by its resources. The expenses of study 
are made very low by careful management 
of a small endowment, and some worthy 
students are helped by private generosity. 
But the University gives no assistance, 
wisely stimulating industry and self-con- 
trol, while confining its benefits to young 
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men of purposeful character. ‘“ He who 
will not endure trial is not worth the help.” 
Since applications always outnumber va- 
cancies, it can choose the best material ; 
the incapable or indolent are not retained. 
There are now over two hundred students, 
from the Southern States, the West Indies, 
and African mission stations. They are 
thoroughly trained for professional or dis- 
tinctively religious work, and cannot fail 
to carry tremendous uplift to their people. 
Many of the alumni hold important posi- 
tions in educational work in the South, 
and others are missionaries, teachers, or 
government officials in the West Indies, 
Liberia, or South Africa. 

The Commencement exercises, held at 
Lincoln University, near Oxford, Pa., 
on June 5, attracted many guests from 
Philadelphia and Washington. They found 
attractive and well-equipped buildings in 
a natural park, a fine body of students, 
and a throng of negroes to whom the day 
must have taught object-lessons. Indeed, 
the change from year to year in the ap- 
pearance and manner of the negro audi- 
ence is convincing witness to the influence 
of the University. Besides the various 
dormitories and recitation halls, the group 
of buildings includes a chapel, a small 
but good hospital, and a fine new library. 
The trustees announced arrangements for 
a much-needed gymnasium. The negro 
is a natural orator, and the speeches on 
the programme were very creditable. 
Most interesting and timely were the pleas 
for Christian unity in our new possessions, 
by Joseph Creagh, a West Indian, and 
for the Gospel, as the hope of Africa, by 
Thomas Chalmers Katiya, of. South Africa. 
The latter is preparing for missionary 
work among his people, the Tecubu tribe, 
to whom the war is bringing brighter 
prospects. His command of English is 
extraordinary. He won the prize for the 
best essay on “ Personal Responsibility for 
Character.” This year the University 
first honored a woman, giving the degree 
of M.A. to Miss Lucy Laney, Principal 
of Haynes Memorial School in Alabama. 
In addition to her regular duties, she has, 
by gratuitous night-work, prepared a num- 
ber of young men for advanced classes in 
this and other colleges. 
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Care in selection, science in curing, and daintiness in wrapping combine to make Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 
There ts no variation in their quality. 


the best and most attractive meats sold in any market. 
Swift’s Sliced Breakfast Bacon is the ideal summer bacon. Sliced thin and even, and packed in key-opening tins. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard is the standard high grade lard of America. It is put up in 3,5 and 10 pound tin pails, 


St. Louis St. JosePn St. Paut 


Swift’s Specialties are prepared in clean workrooms, under U. S. Gov’t inspection, and sold by best dealers in all cities. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY 


CHIcaco Kansas City OMAHA 
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STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS —< PARKER’S 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
H. $. NORTHROP 27 Cherry Street, New York 
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PULPIT GOWNS lve SS Ye ar sto Restore Gray 


COTRELL & LEONARD, Dept. O, my Rn N. ¥. ANE 3 and gloat ‘Druggists 
Illustrated builetin, samples. Satisfaction insured. 2 — 












Little Dress 


qd 8“ 


Made of nainsook; pointed yoke of 


fine tucks, with rows of hemstitching 
and feather-stitching between. Yoke, 
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They appeal to the 
young man’s fancy 
and the business 
man’s sense, for they 
combine the com- 
forts of special ana- 
tomical lasts, which are pleasing also to 
the eye, the best of materials, the highest 
grade of workmanship, and a fair price. 
You can get less of a shoe for more 
money, but you cannot buy more of a 
shoe for the same. Delivered anywhere 
in United States for $4.25. 
Write for free catalogue of “IIEALTH 


SHOES.” It tells all about them, how to 
buy and how to care for them. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
CAMPELLO, Mass. 


neck and sleeves finished with hem- 
stitched ruffle, skirt with hemstitched 
hem. Sizes, 6 months, to x, 2 and 3 
years. 





The low price of this little gar- 
ment shows how inexpensively, 
yet prettily babies may be dress- 
ed if tueir clothing is purchased 
at the Children's Store. But 
while we have the widest and 
most complete line of dainty, 
machine-made articles, we have 
also everything the most fastidious mother can desire 
in elaborate and costly hand-made garments. 

This little dress is taken from our catalogue, which has 
besides over 1,000 other illustrations of useful things for 
children. Sent for 4 cts. postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


*Maracory ce” § 28,75 weet Hartwell Turkish 
: Arm Chair or Rocker *i72ppovai’ 


Unquestionably the best chair or rocker ever offered at the price. It has 
genuine hair cushions, full tufted back, leather fringe, puffed front and 
edges, best quality machine-buffed leather, choice of color. Any chairs nearly 
their egual sell at retail from $45 upwards. : 
HANDSOME LEATHER COUCH to match, eguadly Jow in price. 
Description and prices ot Other Leather Chairs and Couches on applica- 
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’ j val. ial 
Ladies’ Solid $2 8.00 fy Perfect in 
° n- 
Mahogany Desk = ~alalie aere eA 
Rich piano finish. Other desks, $10.00 up. ant 
All goods absolutely guaranteed as represented. 
Send for descriptive booklet of our HARTWELL SYSTEM of Extension Book Cases; simple. 
artistic. inexpensive, practical. Complete catalogue of Library and Office Furniture on appli- 
i 


cation. WE PREPAY FREIGHT east of the, Mississippi River and north of the Carolinas, when cash 
accompanies order. Points beyond on equal basis. 


THE HARTWELL FURNITURE CO. 2535 inisale-eaNeikWainy SuWs | Sem QuutsAaygm! Bom | 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Reduced Prices on Suits ana Skirts 


We have on hand several hundred rieces of fine Spring and Summer 
suitings and skirtings which we wish to dispose of in order to reduce our 
stock. You can now secure a fashionable garment made to order at a 
great reduction from former prices. Order from this Reduced Price 

Sale as freely as you wish; send back anything you don’t like and we 
— will refund your money. One-third has been cut off the price of 
nearly every cloth suit and skirt in our line, and every wash suit and 
skirt has been reduced to one-half of former prices, but the quality of 
materials and workmanship is right up to our usual standard—just as 
good as if you paid double the money. 


Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout ; former price $10; reduced to 
$6.67. $15 Suits reduced to $10. $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 

Separate All-wool Skirts; former price $6; reduced to $4, 
$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Handsome Wash Suits in the newest models; former price $4; 
reduced to $2. 
$5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. $6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 
Wash Skirts, indispensable for summer wear; former price $3; 
reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash Skirts reduced to $2.50. 
Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicycle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments, which were made up for exhibition in 
our salesroom, at one-half regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List. which will be sent FRZAZ, together 
with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them. Write to-day for Catalogue, 
samples, and Bargain List ; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 








THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Flanncl | 9¢ 
Shects | == 


For Cool Summer Nights, 


whether in town, at the seaside, or in the 
mountains, a l'ght-weight summer blanket, 
or flannel sheet, is very desira _le. 

We offer an excellent assortment of 
these goods, made of fine white wool. 

Crib Size, $2.50 to $4.50 a pair. 

Single Bed, $3.00 to $7.50 a pair. 

Double Bed, $4.50 to $10.50 a pair. 

All are cut and bound singly. 

We supply entire linen outfits for sum- 
mer homes and yachts, including bed linen, 
table linen, towels, and bed coverings, 
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INIVTDITS 


CO OWS (ing & Cults. 











MANY ADVANTAGES 


Perfect in fit, never ragged, and never wilted. be 
a 


convenient, stylish, economical, Made of fine clot 
and exactly resemble linen goods. ‘Turn-down col- 
Jars are reversible and give double service. 





Mail orders for these goods have our prompt attention. 


ii Bi tiaras Sk teas 


NO LAUNDRY WORK Illustrated catalogue on request. 
nple. A... oe satied, ay = qise or five pales 
ippi- of cuffs, 25c y ma end 6c. in stamps for 
cash sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. Jam es M cC utch C0 ll & C 0. 
sank, 








REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 13, Boston 











‘¢ The Linen Store,’’ 14 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
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The Electro Silicon Company, 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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SILVER 
POLISH. 











CHRONIC 





A physician in Spotswood, N. J., 
writes: ‘‘Mr. B—— called on me a 
few days ago and left with me a sample 
bottle of Tartarlithine, which I gave to 
a patient with an obstinate case of 
chronic rheumatism. As soon as the 
Tarta:lithine was used, the patient sent 
for more of the remedy, stating that it 
had acted splendidly. The same patient 
had taken every preparation and com- 
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ANTISEPTIC 


SKIN SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 

The only PERFECT SKIN and TOILET SOAP known 
Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. ; 
Price, 25 cents. Sample cake, 5c. 

THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 50 Ave. C, Ithaca, N. Y. 











bination conceivable. I would be glad 
if you would senda couple of bottles 
for this patient and for another in simi- 
lar trouble. Yours, &c., J. G. D 
Tartarlithine is supplied in bottles 
containing 50 doses at $1.00, and can 
be obtained of all druggists or post- 
free by mail. Pamphlets with Testi- 
monials sent free. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 Fulton Street New York 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


TARTAN PILLS 


Cure Constipation, Torpid Liver, 
Bilious Headaches, &c., which often 
accompany Rheumatic conditions, 


25c. per Bottle 





Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 
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° teaches by mail with perfect success, his 
Alois P. Swoboda original and scientific method of Physio 
logical Exercise without any apparatus 
whatever, and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before 
retiring. By this condensed system more exercise can be obtained in ten minutes 
than by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 
It is the only natural, easy, and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, physical 
development, and elasticity of mind and body. 


ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


and revitalizes the whole body. 

Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all recom: 
ened the system. Since no two people are in the same physical condition, individual 
instructions are given in each case. 

Vrite at once for full information and Booklet containing endorsements from 
many of America’s leading citizens, to 


ALOIS P, SWOBODA, 4 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





34-36 Washington Street, 
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You Look 
Cross 


What makes you look that way? There must be 
some good reason for it. Perhaps your tongue can tell 
the secret. Look at it and see. If it is coated, and if 
you have a bad taste in your mouth, if you are frequently 
dizzy, feel dull and drowsy, if your head aches, and if 
your food rests heavy on your stomach, 


That’s Your 


Liver 


— A bad liver makes all kinds of badness. There’s 
nothing its equal for making a man cross and a woman 
nervous. A bad liver means bad lessons for the children 
and bad tempers for the teachers. 

Get your liver right and your dyspepsia and disposition 
will be all right. Take a good liver pill, an easy liver 
pill, a pill that any member of the family can take with 
perfect safety and perfect success. 


a That’s Ayer’s 


rratus 
def ore 
inutes 


heart A box of them lasts a long time, for the dose is only 
. “one at bedtime.” You don’t want a pill that simply 
gives a little temporary relief. What you want is a pill 
that cures constipation, biliousness, dyspepsia, sick head- 
ache, and Ayer’s Pills are just that kind. 


















econ Hl 
| from : 25 cents a box. All druggists. 
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DO YOU USE WATER? 


If you have to pump it, why not feel that you are sure of a 
supply? The only absolutely safe machine, that may be 
depended upon at all times, is a 


Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Engine 


A record of twenty-five years as an endorsement. If 
interested, send for catalogue “‘ D.” 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


22 Cortlandt St., New York 86 Lake St., Chicago “ 
239 Franklin St., Boston 40 No. 7th St., Philadelphia _~ 
692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. 22a Pitt St. Sydney, N. S. W. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana 








G, STEAM 
BOILERS 
HEATERS RADIATORS 


Did you have a cold house last winter, with a red-hot furnace in the cellar—burn an 
enormous amount of fuel—and take chances of fire from an overheated furnace? Users 
of Gurney Heaters are never subject to such annoyances, as the Gurney easily sends 
heat to every part of the house, expending a small amount of fuel, and providing an 
even, healthful temperature at all seasons of the year. 


GURNEY HEATERS—Hot Water or Steam 
ALWAYS SAFE, EFFICIENT, AND ECONOMICAL 


For sale through the Steam and Hot-Water Fitting Trade. Have your architect 
specify the Gurney and insist on your Fitter using the Gurney. Avoid substitutes. 


Write for handsome illustrated book entitled ** How Best to Heat Our Homes.”’ 


GURNEY HEATER MANUFACTURING CO. 


74 Franklin Street, corner Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, 111 Fifth Avenue, corner 18th Street (Constable Building), N. Y. City 
Western Selling Agents: JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 222-224 Lake Street, Chicago, III. 


FSTERBROOKS <u> 


se : Pens of any style—fine as a needle 
150 Varieties. For Sale by ail Stationers. as ae as an astiet’s hak 


Works, Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 26 John St., New York. 


























EEP a file of The Outlook. It is valuable for reference. A handsome Binder 
in jade-green cloth, with gilt side stamp, will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
FORTY CENTS, by The Outlook Company, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











